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ANECDOTE 

I 

OF 

DR.  GOLDSMITH. 

>  'TpHOSE  in  the  least   acquainted  with  the 

^  JL  character  of   Dr.   Goldsmith,    know   that 

^  ceconomy  and  foresight  were  not  amongst  the 

.  catalogue  of  his  virtues.     In  the  suit  of  his  pen- 

-"i  siuneru   (and  he  generally  enlarged  the  list  as 

^^  he  enlarged  his  finances)  was  the  late  unfortu- 

i  nate  Jack  Pilkington,    of  scribbling  memory, 

•  who  had  served  the  Doctor  so  many  tricks,  that 
\  he  despaired  of  getting  any  more  money  from 

*  him,  without  coming  out  with  a  chef-d'oeuvre 
\  B  once 
\ 
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dnce  for  all.  He  accordingly  called  on  the 
Doctor  one  mornings  and  running  about  the 
room  in  a  fit  of  joy,  told  him  his  fortune  was 
made!  "How^o,  Jack?"  says  the  Doctor. — 
''  Why,"  says  Jack,  *'  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  you  must  know,  has  long  had  a  strange 
penchant  for  a  pair  of  white  mice;  and  as  I 
knew  they  were  sometimes  to  be  had  in  the 
East-Indies,  I  commissioned  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  going  out  there,  to  get  them  for  me, 
and  he  is  this  morning  arrived  with  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  little  animals  in  nature."  After 
Jack  had  finished  this  account  with  a  transport 
of  joy,  he  lengthened  his  visage,  by  telling  the 
Doctor  all  was  ruined,  for  without  two  guineas 
to  buy  a  cage  for  the  mice,  he  could  not  present 
them.  The  Dbctor,  unfortunately,  as  he  said 
himself,  had  but  half  a  guinea  in  the  world, 
^hich  he  ofl^ered  to  lend  him. — But  Pilkington 
^as  not  to  be  beat  out  of  his  scheme;  he  per- 
ceived the  Doctor's  watch  hanging  up  in  his 
room,  iand  after  premising  on  the  indelicacy  of 
the  praposal,  hinted,  *•  that  if  he  could  spare 
that  watch  for  a  week,  he  could  raise  a  few 
guineas  on  it,  which  he  would  repay  him  with 
gratitude."  The  Doctor  would  not  be  the 
means  of  spoiling  a  man's  fortune  for  such  a 
trifle.     He  accordingly  took  down  the  watch, 

and 
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and  gave  it  to  hiip;  which  Jack  immediately 
took  to  the  pawnbroker's,  rsdsed  what  he  could 
on  it,  and  never  once  looked  after  the  Doctor, 
till  he  sent  to  borrow  another  half-guinea  from 
him  on  his  death  bed,  which  the  Doctor  very 
generously  sent  him. 


THE 

WHIMSICAL  INTERVIEW. 


A   GENUINE   STORY. 


SIR  James  Freelove  is  a  person  of  very  con- 
siderable property  in  the  funds,  besides 
being  in  possession  of  a  landed  estate  of  near 
ten  thousand  a  year.  He  nevertheless  makes 
no  saving,  nor  ever  thinks  of  improving  his 
estate,  or  racking  his  tenants.  The  sole  object 
of  his  life  is  pleasure,  and  as  he  entertains  that 
erroneous  opinion  in  common  with  many  de- 
bauchees, that  every  female  has  her  price,  he 
has  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  matrimony,  and 
looks  upon  the  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  sex  as 
his  sultanas. — In  this  opinion  he  frequently 
expends  very  considerable  sums  in  chimerical 
pursuits,  and  is  often  the  dupe  of  his  own  vanity. 

B  2  He 
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He  has  a  trusty  valet  who  possesses  those 
talents  that  justly  entitle  him  to  be  stiled  an 
excellent  pimp ;  indeed  his  genius  is  very  fertile 
in  negotiations  of  this  kind.  As  he  has  a  smat- 
tering of  poetry,  and  writes  tolerable  English, 
he  is  Sir  James's  laureat  and  secretary  in  all 
his  amorous  correspondence,  as  well  as  his 
personal  negociator '  upon  these  occasions.  It 
is  true  this  is  frequently  a  business  of  danger; 
but  he  has  courage  enough  to  brave  it,  and  as 
he  is  un  bomme  a  tout /aire,  he  sticks  at  nothing 
that  will  promote  the  business. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  this  line,  wc 
shall  mention  a  few  anecdotes  that  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  which  will  tend  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  this  trusty  valet,  master  Martin. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  he  is  about 
thirty,  genteel  in  his  person,  and  possesses  a 
volubility  of  speech,  which  niever  fails  him.— 
Sdme  ^nonths  since  he  had  intelligence  of  a  very 
pretty  farmer's  daughter  near  Hertford;  ^^he 
went  down  incog,  (for  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
a  yalet  may  he  incog.)  and  passed  for  a  rich  far- 
mer in  the  North  of  England,  He  was  equip- 
ped  at  all  points  to  support  the  deception,  and 
among  other  requisites  a  bag,  with  a  consider- 
able sum  in  it  was  not  omitted,     He  soon  found 

out 
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wit  the  public  house  the  farmer  frequented  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  failed  not  to  resort 
thither. 

A  bowl  of  punch  is  very  apt  to  declare  the 
secrets  of  the  mind,  and  among  other  things 
he  informed  Martin  that  he  had  a  very  handsonie 
daughter,  and  if  he  could  but  fix  her  marriage, 
his  heart  would  be  at  ease,  and  all  his  trbu'blefi 
in  this  world  would  be  at  an  end. 

It  is  very  common  for  old  men  'to  Swell  upon 
favourite  subjects,  and  the  former  failed  not  to 
expatiate  upon  his  daughter's  virtues  and  excel- 
lencies ;  nay,  he  went  farther,  he  invited  Martin 
to  go  home  with  him,  tastie  his'ale,  and  see  his 
daughter.  The  invitation  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  was  readily  accepted,  and  they  set 
forth,  the  one  to  exhibit,  the  other  to  recon- 
noitre the  young  gentlewoman's  charnis.— * 
Martin  was  amazingly  struck  with  her  beauty, 
he  was  almost  inclined  to  make  love  to  her  in 
earnest,  in  behalf  of  his  own  dear  person;  but 
interest  prevailed  over  his  passion,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  act  as  a  faithful  servant.  He  wrote 
to  his  master  that  very  night,  giving  him  a 

description   of  Miss  P ,  and  requesting 

his  immediate  presence  to  have  ocular  proof  of 

his 
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his  judicious  choice.  The  Baronet  immediately 
attended,  and  was  enamoured  with  the  charming 
simplicity  of  Miss  P .  Martin  now  ex- 
hausted his  imagination  for  an  expedient  to 
carry  her  ofK  but  Old  Argus  was  too  attentive. 
The  farmer  had  more  than  sufficient  reason  to 
suspect  his  design,  and  after  Martin  had  paid 

Miss  P several  visits,  in  which  he  paid 

the  most  ardent  declaration  of  his  passion  in  a 
stile  superior  to  that  of  a  rustic,  and  to  which  her 
father  had  often  listened,  the  latter  came  to  this 
short  explanation,  **  if  he  meant  honourably  to 
declare  himself  at  once."  '  A  categorical  answer 
was  required  immediately,  and  Martin  found 
himself  so  circumstanced,  that  he  must  either 
give  up  his  prize,  or  ^submit  to  the  hard  terms 
prescribed.  He  boldly  accepted,  and  they  were 
actually  married. 

They  set  out  to  consummate  their  nuptials 
at  Hertford,  where  Sir  James  was  planted.- — 
After  supper  the  bride  and  bridegroom  retired 
to  rest,  and  when  the  candles  were  extinguished, 
the  Baronet  came  forward  from  his  retreat  in  an 
adjacent  room,  and  supplied  Martin's  place.— 
The  deluded  fair  one  found  too  late  the  decep-x=L- 
tion.  Martin  decamped  early  in  the  morningJS 
and  left  his  master  in  possession  of  his  prey.--^ 

Terrific! 
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Terrified  and  ashamed  at  her  situation,  over- 
whelmed  with  sorrow,  she  had  not  fortitude  to 
resist  the  tempting  offers  the  Baronet  made  her, 
and  yielded  to  his  proposal  of  retiring  to  a  plea<* 
sant  villa  he  had  in  that  neighbourhood* 

Martin  was  not  always  successful  in  these 
infamous  pursuits,  as  the  following  story  will 
proTe.     Miss  M  ,  a  beautiful  young  lady, 

had  not  long  been  married  to  Mr.  D  n,  a 

gentleman  of  small  fortune,  whose  chief  expec- 
tations were  founded  on  levee  dangling,  hitherto 
without  success.  Sir  James  thought  ^he  should 
find  an  easy  conquest  in  Mrs.  D  '  n,  and 
having  written  a  passionate  epistle  to  her,  in 
which  he  gave  her  a  carte  blanche,  Martin  was 
dispatched  with  it  to  attend  her.  By  dint  of 
bribery  he  gained  admission  in  the  absence  of 

her  husband  and  brother.     Mrs.  D n  was  at 

first  greatly  astonished  at  the  contents  of  the 
letter;  but  having  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind,  bid  him  return  in  an  hour,  when  she 
would  give  him  an  answer.  Martin  highly 
elated  at  this  imaginary  success,  flew  to  his 
master  with  the  joyful  tidings,  and  returned 
most  punctually  at  the  time  appointed.  A  trusty 
servant  in  the  house  was  admitted  into  the 
secret,  and  Martin  was  introduced  to  the  lady 

in 
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in  the  presence  of  her  husband  and  brotheV.-** 
•*  Sir,"  said  she  to  Martin,  who  was  greatly  con- 
founded, pointing  to  her  husband,  ''  this  is  my 
secretary,  with  whom  I  entrust  all  my  secrets, 
and  he  will  give  you  a  proper  answer."  Mr. 
D  n  now  produced  the  letter,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  delivered  that  paper  to  his 
wife.  Martin  instantly  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
implored  mercy,  declared  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  the  billet,  or  he  would  certainly 
never  have  brought  it;  but  this  palliation  had 
no  effect,  the  servants  were  called,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  proper  chastisement  for  his  insolence 
and  villainy,  which  now  confines  him  to  his  bed» 
where  he  may  probably  remain  some  weeks; 

and  Mr.  D ^n  is  in  search  of  Sir  James,f  in 

order  to  bestow  a  similar,  reward  on  him. 

mm^m{Mma>»^mmmfi 

CRUELTY, 

ALEXANDER  Leighton,  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  zealous 
Puritan,  by  desire  of  some  of  his  friends  had 
written  and  published  a  book,  entitled,  "  Zion's 
Plea  against  Prelacy."  It  contained  some  warm 
imprudent  invectives  against  the  prelates,  and 

the 
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tKc  conddct  of  tKosein  power.  Soon  after  th*^ 
publication  of  thi  work,  without  an  information 
upon  oath,  or  legal  proof  who  was  the  author, 
Leighton,  as  he  was.  coming  from  church,  wafc 
arrested  by  two  high  comniissioned  pursuivants. 
They  dragged  him  to  the  house  of  Laud,  where 
he  was  kept  till  seven  in  the  evening  without 
food.  Laud  returning  it  this  time  in*  great 
pomp  and  state,  with  Corbet,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Leighton  demanded  to  be  heard.  The  haughty 
Laud  did  not  deign  to  see  him,  but  senf  him  to 
Newgate.  He  was  clapped  into  irons,  and  con* 
fined  in  an  uninhabitable  apartment,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  weather  was  cold,  and  snow 
and  rain  beat  in,  there  was  no  convenient  place 
to  make  a  fire.  From  Tuesday  night  to  Thurs- 
day noon  he  was  unsupplied  with  food,  and  in 
this  infernal  dwelling  was  kept  fifteen  weeks, 
without  any  friend,  not  even  his  wife  being  suf- 
fered to  come  near  him.  His  own  house  was 
in  the  mean  time  rifled  by  the  officers  of  the 
high-commissioned  court,  his  wife  and  children 
treated  by  these  ruffians  with  great  barbarity, 
himself  denied  a  copy  of  the  commitmenf,  and 
the  Sheriffs  of  London  refused  to  bail  him,  at 
his  wife's  petition.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  weeks 
he  was  served  with  a  subpaena.  Keath,  the 
Attorney  General,  on  an  assurance  that  he  should 

C  come 
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l:ome  off  well«  extorted  a  confession  from  hiiik 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book.  An  infor- 
jnation  was  immediately  lodged  against, him  iit 
the  star-chamber,  by  Heath*  Me  confessed  the 
writing  of  the  book,  but  with  no  such  intention 
as  the  information  suggested*  He  pleaded,  that 
his  aim  was  to  remonstrate  against  certain  grie- 
vances in  chUrch  and  state.  Under  which  the 
people  suffered,  to  the  end  that  the  parliament 
might  take  them  into  consideration,  and  give 
euch  redress,  as  might  be  for  the  honour  of  the 
King,  the  quiet  of  the  people,  and  the  peace  of 
the  church.  This  answer  not  being  admitted  as 
satisfactory,  the  following  cruel  sentance  was, 
by  this  tyrannical  court,  ponounced  against  him> 
though  sick  and  absent^  viz. 

,  "  Thit  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  his  majesty's  use;  and  in  respect  that 
the  defendant  had  heretofore  entered  into  the 
ministry,  and  the  court  of  star-chamber  did  not 
use  to  inflict  any  corporal  or  ignominious 
^imnishment  upon  any  person  so  long  as  they 
continued  in  orders,  the  court  referred  him  to 
the  high  commission,  there  to  be  degraded  of 
his  ministry;  that  done,  for  farther  punishment, 
and  example  to  others,  the  delinquent  to  be 
brought  to  the  pillory  at  Westminster  (the 

court 


court  sitting)  th/ere  whipped ;  after  his  whipping, 
to  be  set  in  the  pillory  for  some  convenient 
space;  to  have  his  ears  cutoff,  his  nose  slit,  an4 
to  be  brandished  in  the  face  with  S.  S.  for  a  sower 
of  sedition;  then  to  be  carried  to  the  Fleet 
prison ;  and  at  some  convenient  time  afterwards 
to  be  carried  to  the  pillory  at  Che^pside  upon  a 
market  day,  to  be  there  likewise  whipped,  then 
set  in  the  pillory,  have  his  other  ear  cut  off,  and 
theni)e  carried  back  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet, 
there  to  remain  during  life,  unless  his  majesty 
be  graciously  pleased  to  enlarge  him." 

On  Friday,  November  the  16th,  part  of  hi$ 
sentence  was  put  in  execution  in  this  manner: 
in  the  New  Palace-Yard  atWest minster,  in  term 
time,  he  was  severely  whipped,  then  put  in  the 
pillory,  where  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off^  one 
side  of  his  nose  slit,  brandished  on  the  cheek 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  with  the  letters  S.    S.  and 
afterwards  carried  back  to  the  Fleet,  to  be  kept 
in  close  custody.      On  that  day  seven-night,  his 
sores  upon  his  back,  ears,   nose,  and  face,   not^ 
being  cured,  he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory,    ^ 
in  Cheapside,  and  there  had  the  remainder  of 
his  sentence  executed  upon  him,  by  cutting  off 
the  other  ear,    slitting  the  other  side   of  the 
nose,  and  brandishing  the  other  cheek. 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Leighton,  in  his  own  account  of  this 
horrid  exe:ution,  adds,  that  the  hangman  was 
made  half  drunk,  and  enjoined  to  perform  his 
office  with  ferocity;  that  lie  stood,  after  receiv- 
ing the  punishment  of  the  lash,  almost  two 
hours  in  the  pillory,  exposed  to  frost  and  snow, 
and  there  suffered  the  rest:  that  being  with 
these  miseries  disabled  from  walking,  he  was 
(Jenied  the  benefit  of  a  coach,  and  carried  back 
to  prison  by  water,  to  the  farther  endangering 
Mslife^ 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

VOLTAIRE. 

WHEN  Voltaire  was  in  England,  some 
years  ago.  Lord  Chesterfield  (who 
was  extremely  tqnd  pf  his  company,  and  who 
corresponded  with  that  bard  till  his  death)  in- 
vited him  to  dinner,  which  invitation  he  accept- 
ed, but  finding  the  vails  he  was  obliged  to  give 
the  servants  much  more  than  would  have  paid 
for  a  dinner  at  a  tavern,  he  declined  the  second^ 
and  even  the  third  invitation,  being  always  pre- 
viously engaged;  when  Lord  Chesterfield  meet- 
ing 
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ing  him  one  day  in  the  Park,  he  pressed  him 
strongly  to  come  and  eat  soup  with  him,  but 
Voltaire  still  declined  it,  saying,  ''  Upon  my 
word,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  afford  it."  His  lord- 
ship ^was  astonished  at  first,  but  an  explanation 
taking  place.  Lord  Chesterfield  ordered,  on  pain 
of  losing  their  places,  all  his  servants  to  refuse 
taking  of  vails.  This  was  the  first  example 
given  for  reforming  this  evil,  which  has  been 
followed  by  most  of  the  nobility,  who  make  a 
proper  allowance  to  their  domestics  in  lieu  of 
this  perquisite. 


DRUSILLA; 

OR,  THE  FATE  OF  HAROLD. 

A  TALE  OF  FORMER  TIMES. 

WHILE  yet  the  hardy  sons  of  Britain 
groaned  beneath  the  Danish  yoke;  long 
ere  the  immortal  Alfred  rose,  like  the  resplen- 
dent God  of  Day,  to  animate  this  drooping  nation, 
and  warm  each  patriotic  bosom  with  ardour,  to 
seek  the  emancipation  of  it's  country;  on  an 
elevated  and  advantageous  spot,  near  which  the 
majestick  Frome  now  winds  its  way  through 
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t^e  fertile  Dorsetian  meadows,  Harold,  a  potent 
and  airibitious  Dane,  held  a  strong  and  well-for- 
tijSed  castle;  and  stretched  over  all  the  adjacent 
country  the  iron  rod  of  unfeeling  despotism.—* 
In  the  plenitude  of  unopposed  power,  he  became 
notorious  for  those  acts  of  violence  and  oppres*  ' 
sion,  which  rendered  his  unhappy  vassals  ever 
uneasy  and  insecure,,  even  in  possession  of  the 
ftimple  rights  of  nature. 

On  the  verge  of  his  ample  dominions,  in  the 
most  distant  and  intricate  recess  of  an  extensive 
and  gloomy  forest,  the  oppressed  Edmund, 
though  descended  from  a  long  race  of  worthy 
Britons,  fixed  his  humble  residence,  removed  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  vicinage  of  his  imperi- 
ous Lord,  to  whom  he  failed  not  to  pay  due 
homage,  and  customary  tribute.  But  tyranny 
is  ever  the  same;  restless  and  insatiable;  not 
content  with  wresting  from  its  victims  their 
rightful  possessions,  and  dearest  privileges,  it  is 
ever  ill  at  ease,  while  they  enjoy  the  leasts  the 
meanest  domestick  comfort*  or  consolation ! 

Among  the  peasants,    who  preferred  this 
retirement  with  Edmund,  was  his  only  brothel^  \ 
Edgar,.a  youth  of  the  most  manly  figure,  and  • 
engaging  deportment.    Harold  had  selected  all  . 

the 
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the  finest  youth  of  hid  domains,  of  whom  weK 
composed  the  guards  of  his  castle.  E^gar,  there* 
fore  was  enrolled  in  the  number;  and/ with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  doomed  to  wast  his  prime» 
confined  within  the  fortress,  subservient  to  the 
mandates  of  the   wretch  he  despised.     The 
aroused  indignation  of  the  honest  plebeians  was 
scarcely  restrained  from  bursting   forth  into 
action,  by  the  whispers  of  caution,  or  the  admo* 
nitions  of  prudence.     Yet  cruel  destiny  waited 
to  inflict  a  deeper  wound  on  the  peace  of  Ed- 
mund! Drusilla,  the  adorned  partner  of  his  bed, 
was  confessedly  one  of  the  most  lovely  women 
of  her  day;  in  her,  to  a  beautiful  face,  an  intelli- 
gent mind,  and  a  sweet  disposition,  were  united 
a  superiority  of  figure,  and  most  exact  symme- 
try of  features. 

**  Chrace  was  in  all  ber  steps.  Heaven  in  bereye^ 
•*  In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  laveT* 

The  fame  of  this  accomplished  female  could 
not  fail  to  reach  and  interest  the  ear  of  such  a 
voluptuary  as  Harold.  By  his  authoritative 
command,  the  fair  victim  was  torn  from  the 
arms  of  her  distracted  husband,  in  order  to  gra* 
tify  the  lawless  appetite  of  that  tyrant.  On  her 
irrivai  at  the  castle,  the  beauties  of  her  person, 

and 
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and  the  firmness  of  her  behavioor,  impressed  I 
kind  of  reverential  awe  and  astonishment  on  aU 
who  saw  her.  Such  dauntless  and  intrepid  viiPr 
tue  confounded  even  Harold  himself;  who  soughl 
in  vain,  to  win  her.  to  his  desires,  by  the  mosjl 
specious  airts,  and  seductive  promises;  deter- 
mining if  possible^  to  conciliate  het  favour  Iqi 
kind  and  gentle  means,  rather  than  force  hei 
Inclination  by  austerity  and  violence.  Day  aftcl 
day,  he  repeated  his  interviews,  and  redoubled 
his  fruitless  solicitations;  during  ^hich  times 
she  experienced  the  greatest  marks  of  respect 
and  was  allowed  every  indulgence,  save  that  ol 
liberty,  and  the  society  of  a  beloved  husbami 
whose  dear  idea  was  ever  present  to  her  mindi 
and  whose  fate  she  mourned  with  inconsolirilih 
anguish. 

.Meanwhile,  the  generous  Edwin,  unknowi 
to  Drusilla,  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  h0 
found  means  to  give  information  to  Edmund 
Sind  concert  a  scheme  for  the  delivery  of  th^ 
fair  captive.  Many  x>(  the  guard  were  in  hi 
interest;  and,  as  their  Lord  was  held  in  equfl 
detestation,  many  others  waited  only  for  an  op 
portunity  to  do  justice  to  themselves,  thei 
friends,  and  their  country,  by  launching  th* 
bolt  of  vengeance  on  the  devoted  head  of  tin 
common  enemy. 
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£dmund  was  much  esteemed  by  the  little  cii^^ 
fk  of  his  friends;  and,  fired  with  resentment 
for  the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  they  vowed  to 
espouse  his  cause  and  assist  his  enterprize. 

Things  at  the  castle  now  began  to  wear  a  more 
serious  aspect.  Impatient  of  repeated  repulses 
in  his  illicit  pursuit,  Harold,  growing  irritated 
and  enraged,  commanded  Drusilla  to  be  confined 
.to  the  dungeon,  with  a  view  to  enforce  that 
compliance,  which  kindness  and  artifice  had 
attempted  in  vain;  and  she  was  given  to  under- 
rtand>  that  he  had  fixed  a  time,  beyond  which 
)as  forbearance  would  be  no  longer  dallied  with. 

The  important  day,  destined  for  the  sacrifice 
of  virtue,  at  length  arrived.  Drusilla  had  pre- 
pared herself  for  the  issue.  She  had  concealed. 
Under  her  flowing  robe,  a  dagger,  which  she  had 
fortunately  secured,  and  resolved  to  have  re- 
course to,  if  reduced  to  such  an  exigence,  in 
defence  of  her  honour. 

The  evening  closed  dark  and  tempestuous; 
the  country  was  hushed  to  rest;  not  a  sound  was 
heard,  save  that  of  the  driving  storm,  howling 
through  the  surrounding  elms,  and  beating 
against  the  gloomy  battlements,  when  she  re- 
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ceivcd  the  dreaded,  though  not  unexpected, 
summons.  She  was  conducted,  in  respectful 
silence,  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  where 
the  haughty  chieftain  waited  to  receive  her.— 
He  was  seated  on  a  throne  of  state ;  and  the 
apartment  was  hung  around  with  all  the  pomp-- 
ous  insignia  of  war,  the  victorious  trophies  of 
his  conquering  ancestors;  Every  appearance 
seemed  adapted  to  impress  terror,  and  demand 
submission. 

The  guards  were  ordered  to  withdraw;  when, 
with  his  own  hand,  he  bolted  the  massy  folding- 
doors,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  libidinous 
triumph. 

As  the  long  pursued  stag,  after  having  forded 
the  rapid  river,  scaled  the  lofty  clifif^  and  pene* 
trated  the  thickest  wood,  finding  every  expedi-^ 
ent  ineffectual,  stands  at  bay,  and  fiercely  turns 
his  antled  front  on  his  blood-thirsty  foes,  so 
stood  the  dauntless  heroine,  alone,  collecting 
all  her  fortitude  to  oppose  the  assailant  of  her 
virtue. 

''Rash  and  inconsiderate  fair  one!'*  cried 
Harold,  ''  you  are  not  unacquainted  .with  the 
purport  of  this  interview.     You  have  hitherto 
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experienced  my  clemency  only;  "conftider  me 
now  no  more  in  the  character  of  an  amorous 
suppliant,  but  of  an  ^b^olute  Lord  I  will  be 
no  longer  the  dupe  of  equivocation :  if  you 
judiciously  yield  to  my  wishes,  you  and  your 
^ily  shall  share  my  protection,  ^ind  t^ste  my 
bounty;  but,  if  yoi|  remaiq  inflexible,  take  thp 
(X)nsequ^nces  of  your  folly!  this  night  your 
boasted  virtue  expires ;  and,  before  to-morrow'9 
tun  has  run  his  course,  the  solicitudes  of  your 
beloved  Edmund  shall  cease  for  ever !  ''  Tyrant  1 '' 
exclaimed  th^  fi^^less  femal^,  '*  \  dq^pise  thy 
threats,  as  I  scorn  thy  favours  I  \^t  sordid  soul^ 
strike  at  thy  specious  lure,  bid  thy  slaves  trem^ 
ble  at  thy  frown :  know,  I  have  a  mind  superior 
to  either !  "  I  dare — "  "  enough,  bold  woman !  ^* 
interrupted  Harold,  "  power  and  opportunity 
are  mine :  by  the  gods,  I  will  no  longer  abuse 
them!"  he  said;  and,  rushing  forwards  to  seize 
her,  she  snatched  the  fatal  weapon  from  beneath 
her  robe,  and  plunged  it  into  his  bosom.  He 
recoiled  a  few  paces;  planted  his  hands  on  the 
wound;  sunk  down,  and,  with  a  deep  groan,  ex- 
pired. As  stood  the  patriotick  Brutus  over  the 
murdered  body  of  the  mighty  Caesar,  on  Rome's 
ever  memorable  day;  so  stood  the  well  avenged 
Drusilla  over  her  prostrate  enemy,  from  whose 
mortal  wound  the  crimson  tide  yet  freely  flowecl : 
for  D  2 
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'f  True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits, 

*'  That  justice  warrants,  and  due  vengeanceguides 

She  had  scarcely  leisure  to  reflect  on  her  ci 
tical  situation,  before  her  ears  were  assail 
with  sounds  of  tumult  and  confusion;  froi 
which  she  immediatefy  conjectured,  that  tl 
catastrophe  was  by  some  means  discovered,  ai 
she  expected  no  less  than  to  be  dragged  to  i 
stantaneous  execution.  The  sounds  approach^ 
still  nearer;  the  doors  were  violently  agitate( 
and,  in  a  moment  flew  open.  A  number 
^rmed  men  rushed  in.  "^Vith  an  exultant  mie 
and  a  mind  superior  to  dread,  she  exclaim^ 
*'  Vassals  of  a  tyrant  I  behold  your  Lord  !  '  W 
triumph  is  compleat !  Here — here,  wreak  s 
your  rage !  But  spare  my  Edmund!  Spare— 
*'  Best,  and  bravest  of  women,"  cried  Edmun 
rushing  forwaixl,  and  clasping  her  to  his  breas 
"  spare  thy  solicitudes;  even  in  this  place  the 
art  safe.  These,  all  these,  arp  our  commc 
friends;  they  are  no  longer  the  panders  of  vie 
but  the  protectors  of  virtue:  to  these  I  o\ 
my  introduction  to  this  impregnable  fortresj 
Edwin's  courage  and  conduct  inspired  thei 
with  ardour  to  let  down  the  draw-bridge,  ai 
force  these  strong  doors;  and,  had  not  thy  v 
lorous  hand  anticipated  the  deed,  even  now  tl 
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tyrant  had  fallen,  amidst  his  own  guards,  by 
the  arms  of  those  on  whom  he  relied  for  pro- 
tection. This  very  spot  is  now  become  the 
seat  of  Liberty!  On  these  walls  we  fix  her 
flowing  banners!" 

Mutual  joy,  congratulations,  and  unfeigned 
vows  of  eternal  concord  and  ^mity,  concluded 
the  scene;  when,  loaded  with  spoils,  and  exult- 
ing in  their  recovered  freedom,  the  united  bands 
sought  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  forest; 
and,  in  defiance  of  every  opposition,  long  en- 
joyed the  blessings  which  their  heroism  had  so 
nobly  procured.  So  may  the  hand  of  Provi* 
dence  ever  interpose  in  the  cause  of  oppressed 
virtue  and  injured  innocence. 

"  Tbus  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  t$ 

glow, 
"  At  other's  good,  nor  melt  at  others  woe; 
"  So,  unlamentcd,  pass  the  proud  away, 
"  Xbejraze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  dayT 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

MARSHAL  TALLARD. 

WHEN  Marshal  Tallard  was  confined  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Nottingham,  he  gave 
several  balls  to  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  danced  one  evening  with  a  young  lady,  who 
was  a  parson's  daughter.  She  was  extremely 
amiable,  and  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
Marshal. 

His  secretary,  who  was  a  man  of  easy  morals, 
and  had  observed  his  master's  agitation  of  mind, 
and  the  cause  of  it,  thinking  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  Marshal's  favour,  threw  out 
several  hints,  that  there  would  be  no  great  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  the  young  lady  upon  his  own 
terms;' but  the  Marshal  replied,  with  magna- 
nimity of  soul  that  did  him  the  greatest  honour, 
*'  Sir,  if  I  were  one-and-twenty,  and  of  the  same 
religion  as  the  lady,  I  should  think  it  no  discre- 
dit to  offer  her  my  hand  in  an  honourable  man- 
ner; but  to  ruin  a  virtuous  young  woman,  for  a 
momentary  gratification,  I  should  think  it  a  far 
greater  dishonour,  than  to  be  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough." 

GENUINE 
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AT  the  commencement  of  the  late  war* 
when  the  French  appeared  inclined  to  take 
put  with  the  Americans,  but  had  not  openly 
declared  themselves.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  then 
cor  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  meeting  the 
French  Ambassador,  censured  his  court  for  in- 
terfering in  the  dispute,  and  taking  so  ungene* 
nws  a  part  ''  You  have  been  guilty,  said  he» 
of  a  dishonourable  act,  no  less  than  that  of  de- 
hoMcbing  our  daughter."  I  am  sorry,  replied 
the  French  Ambassador,  that  your  Excellency 
should  put  so  severe  a  construction  on  the  mat- 
ter.— She  made  the  first  advances,  and  absolutely 
threw  herself  into  our  arms;  but  rather  than 
forfeit  your  friendship,  if  matrimony  will  make 
any  atonement,  we  are  ready  to  act  honourably, 
and  to  marry  your  daughter.** 
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ANECDOTE 

op 

LORD  HALLIFAX. 

T  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  several 
persons  of  rank,  who  had  been  zealously 
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serviceable  in  bringing  about  thi»  event,  but 
who  at  the  same  time  had  no  great  abilities,  ap- 
plied for  some  of  the  most  considerable  employ- 
ments under  government;  when  the  Earf  of 
Hallifax  being  consulted  on  the  propriety  of 
admitting  those  claims — *'  I  remember/'  said 
bis  Lordship,  "to  have  read  in  history,  that? 
Rome  was  saved  by  the  Geese,  but  do  not  recol-^ 
Icct  that  those  geese  were  made  Consuls.'* 


THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

SIEUR  D'ANGLADE. 

THE  Count  of  Montgomery  rented  part  of  an 
hotel  in  the  Rue  Royale  at  Paris.  The  ground 
floor  and  first  floor  were  occupied  by  him;  the 
second  and  thitxl  by  the  Sieur  d'Angiade.  The 
Count  and  Countess  de  Montgomery  had  an 
establishment  suitable  to  their  rank;  they  kept 
an  almoner,  and  several  male  and  female  ser- 
vants, and  their  horses  and  equipage  were  nume- 
rous in  proportion:  Monsieur  d'Anglade  (who 
was  a  gentleman,  though  of  inferior  rank  to  the 
Count)  and  his  wife  liyed  with  less  splendour, 
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but  yet  with  elegance  and  decency  suitable  to 
their  situation  in  life.  They  had  a  carriage  and 
were  admitted  into  the  best  companies,  where 
probably  d'Anglade  increased  his  income  by  play; 
but,  on  the  strictest  enquiry,  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  dishonourable  actions  could  be  imputed 
to  him.  The  Count  and  Countess  de  Montgo- 
mery lived  on  a  fofoting  of  neighbourly  civility 
with  Monsieurand  Madame  d'Anglade ;  and  with- 
out being  very  intimate,  were  always  on  friendly 
terms.  Some  time  in  September  1687,  the 
Count  and  Countess  proposed  passing  a  few  days 
at  Villebousin,  one  of  their  country  houses;  they 
informed  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Anglade  of 
their  design,  and  invited  them  to  be  of  the  par- 
ty, they  accepted  it;  but  the  evening  before  they 
were  to  go,  they  for  some  reason  or  other  (pro- 
bably, because  Madame  d'Anglade  was  not  very 
well)  begged  leave  to  decline  the  honour,  and 
the  Count  and  Countess  set  out  without  them, 
leaving  in  their  lodgings  one  of  the  Countess's 
women,  four  girls  whom  she  employed  to  work 
for  her  in  embroidery,  and  a  boy  who  was  kept 
to  help  the  footman.  They  took  with  them  the 
priest  Father  Gagnard,  who  was  their  almoner, 
and  all  their  other  servants. 

The  Count  pretended  that  a  strange  pi'esenti- 
K  ment 
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mcnt  of  impending  evil  hung  over  him,  and  de^ 
termined  him  to  return  to  Paris  a  day  sooner 
than  he  intended.  Certain  it  is,  that  instead  of 
staying  till  Thursday,  as  they  proposed,  they^ 
came  back  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  their 
coming  to  their  hotel  a  few  moments  before 
their  servants  (who  followed  them  on  horse- 
back) they  observed  that  the  door  of  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  where  their  men  servants 
slept,  was  ajar,  though  the  almoner,  who  always 
kept  the  key,  had  double-locked  it  when  he  went 
away.  Monsieur  d'Anglade>  who  was  out  when  * 
they  came  home,  returned  to  his  lodgings  about- 
eleven  o'clock,  bringing  with  him  two  friends, 
with  whom  he  had 'supped  at  the  President 
Roberts's.  On  entering,  he  was  told  that  the 
Count  and  Countess  were  returned,  at  which,  it 
is  said,  he  seemed  much  surprized. — However^ 
he  went  into  the  apartment  where  they  were, 
to  pay  his  compliments.  They  desired  him  to 
sit  down,  and  sent  to  beg  Madame  d'Anglade 
would  join  them ;  she  did  so,  and  they  passed 
some  time  in  conversation,  after  which  they 
parted. 

The  next  morning  the  Count  de  Montgo- 
mery discovered  that  the  lock  of  his  strong  box 
had  been  opened  by  a  false  key,  from  which  had 
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Jieefi  taken  thirteen  small  sacks^  each  cotttaini! 
ing  a  thousai)d  livres  in  silver;  eleven  thousand 
£ve  hundred  livres  in  gold,  being  double  pistoles, 
aqd  an  hundred  louis  d'ors,  of  a  new  coinage 
j^med  au  Cordon,  together  with  a  pearl  neck^ 
lace^  worth  four  thousand  livres. 

The  Count  as  soon  as  he  made  the  discovery; 
went  to  the  Police  and  preferred  his  complaint, 
desqribing  the  sums  taken  from  him,  and  the 
species  in  which  those  sums  were.  The  Lieu« 
tenant  of  the  Police  went  directly  to  the  hotel; 
where,  from  some  circumstances  it  clearly  a^p* 
pearedL  that  the  robbery  must  have  been  com- 
mitted by  some  one  who  belonged  to  the  house* 
Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Anglade'earnestly  de- 
sired to  have  their  apartments  and  their  servants 
examined;  and  from  some  observations  he  then 
made,  or  some  prejudice  he  had  before  enter- 
tained against  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Anglade, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police  seems  to  have 
conceived  the  most  disadvantageous  opinion  of 
them,  and  to  have  been  so  far  prepossessed  with 
an  idea  of  their  guilt,  that  he  did  not  sufficiently 
investigate  the  looks  and  the  conduct  of  others. 
In  pursuance,  however,  of  their  desire  to  have 
their  rooms  searched,  he  followed  them  thither,, 
and  looked  narrowly  into  their  drawers,  closets, 
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and  boxes;  unmade  the  beds,  and  searched  the 
mattiasses  and  the  paillasses.  On  the  floor 
they  themselves  inhabited,  nothing  was  found: 
he  then  proposed  ascending  to  the  attic  story, 
to  which  Monsieur  d'Anglade  readily  consented, 
Madame  d'Anglade  excused  herself  from  attend- 
ing, saying  that  she  was  ill  and  weak.  How- 
ever her  husband  went  up  with  the  officer  of 
justice,  and  all  was  readily  subnaitted  to  his  in- 
spection. In  looking  into  an  old  trunk,  filled 
with  clothes,  remnants,  and  parchments,  he 
found  a  rouleau  of  seventy  louis  d'ors,  an  Cordon, 
wrapt  in  a  printed  paper,  which  paper  was  a 
genealogical  table,  whigh  the  Count  said  was 
his. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  circumstance 
which  so  far  confirmed  the  before  groundless 
and  slight  suspicions  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police,  that  it  occasioned  the  ruin  of  these  un- 
fortunate people. 

As  soon  as  these  seventy  louis  d'ors  were 
brought  to  light,  the  Count  de  Montgomery 
insisted  upon  it  that  they  were  his;  though,  as 
they  were  in  common  circulation,  it  was  as  im- 
possible for  him  to  swear  to  tbem  as  to  any  other 
coin.     He  declared,  however,  that  he  had  no 

doubt 
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doubt  but  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Anglade 
had  robbed  him ;  and  said  that  he  would  answer 
for  the  honesty  of  all  his  own  people,  and  that 
on  this  occasion  he  could  not  but  recollect  that 
the  Sieur  Grimaudet,  who  had  before  occupied 
this  hotel,  which  Monsieur  d'Anglade  had  in- 
habited at  the  same  time,  had  lost  a  valuable 
piece  of  plate.  It  was  therefore,  the  Count 
said,  very  probable  that  d'Anglade  had  been 
guilty  of  both  the  robberies,  which  had  happen- 
ed in  the  same  place  while  he  inhabited  it. 

On  this  rouleau  of  seventy  louis  d'ors,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Police  seized.  He  bid  Mon- 
sieur d'Anglade  count  them;  he  did  so,  but 
terrified  at  the  imputation  of  guilt,  and  of  the 
fatal  consequence  which  in  France  often  follows 
the  imputation  only,  his  hand  trembled  as  he 
did  it;  he  was  sensible  of  it,  and  said — "  I 
tremble."  This  emotion,  so  natural  even  to 
innocence  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Count 
and  the  Lieutenant,  a  corroboration  of  his  guilt. 

After  this  examination,  they  descended  to 
the  ground  floor,  where  the  almoner,  the  page, 
and  the  valet  de  chambre  were  accustomed  to 
sleep  together,  in  a  small  room.  Madame 
d'Anglade  desired  the  officer  of  the  Police  to 

remark 
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remark,  that  the  door  of  this  apartment  had 
.been  left  open,  and  that  the  valet  de  chambre 
jprobabl^^new  why;  of  whom,  therefore,  en- 
quiry should  be  made.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  this  observation,  yet  to  minds 
alreaay  prepossessed  with  an  opinion  of  the 
guilt  of  d'Anglade  and  his  wife,  this  remark 
seemed  to  confirm  it :  when  in  a  corner  of  this 
room,  where  the  wall  formed  a  little  recess, 
five  of  the  sacks  were  discovered,  which  the 
Count  had  lost;  in  each  of  which  was  a  thousand 
livres;  and  a  sack,  from  which  upwards  of  two 
hundred  had  been  taken. 

After  this  no  farther  enquiry  was  made,  nor 
amy  of  the  servants  examined.  The  guilt  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Anglade  was  ascer- 
tained, in  the  opinion  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police  and  the  Count  de  Montgomery;  and,  on 
no  stronger  grounds  than  the  circumstance  of 
finding  the  seventy  louis  d'ors,  the  emotion 
shewn  by  d'Anglade  ^hile  he  counted  them,  and 
the  remark  made  by  his  wife,  were  these  un- 
fortunate people  committed  to  prison-.  Their 
effects  were  seized.  Monsieur  d'Anglade  was 
thrown  into  aiungeonin  the  Chatelet;  and  his 
wife  who  was  with  child,'  and  her  little  girl  about 
four  ypars  old,  were  sent  to  TEveque;  while 

the 
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the  strictest  orders  were  given  that  no  person 
whatever  should  be  admitted  to  speak  to  them. 
The  prospcution  now  commenced,  and  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Police,  who  had  committed 
the  unhappy  man,  was  to  be  his  judge. — D*An- 
glade  appealed,  and  attempted  to  institute  a 
suit  against  him,  and  make  him  a  party,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  being  competent  to  give  judg- 
ment ;  but  this  attempt  failed,  and  served  only 
to  add  personal  animosity  to  the  prejudice  thijs 
efficer  had  before  taken  against  d'Anglade.— 
Witnesses  were  examined,  but,  far  from  their 
being  heard  with  impartiality,  their  evidence 
was  twisted  to  the  purpose  of  those,  who  desired 
to  prove  guilty  the  man  they  were  determined 
to  believe  so.  The  almoner,  Francis  Gagnard, 
who  was  the  really  guilty  person,  was  among 
those  whose  evidence  was  now  admitted  against 
d'Anglade:  and  this  wretch  had  effrontery 
enough  to  conceal  the  emotions  of  his  soul, 
and  to  perform  a  mass,  which  the  Count  or- 
dered to  be  said  at  St.  Esprit,  for  the  discovery 
of  the  culprits. 

The  Lieutenant  of  the  Police,  elated  with  his 
triumph  over  the  miserable  prisoner,  pushed  on 
the  prosecution  with  all  the  avidity  which  malice 
and  revenge  could  inspire  in  a  vindictive  spirit. 

In 
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In  spite,  however,  of  all  he  could  do,  the  proofs 
were  insufficient;  therefore  he  determined  to 
have  him  put  to  the  torture,  in  hopes  of  bring- 
ing him  to  confess  the  crime;  d'Anglade  appealed, 
but  the  parliament  confirmed  the  order,  and  the 
poor  man  underwent  the  question  ordinary  and 
extraordinary;  when,  notwithstanding  his  acute 
sufferings,  he  continued  firmly  to  protest  his 
innocence,  till,  covered  with  wounds,  his  limbs 
dislocated,  and  his  mind  enduring  yet  more  than 
his  body,  he  was  carried  back  to  his  dungeon. 
Disgrace  and  ruin  overwhelmed  him,  his  fortune 
and  effects  were  sold  for  less  than  a  tenth  of 
their  value,  as  it  is  always  the  case  where  law 
presses  with  its  iron  hand,  his  character  was 
blasted,  his  health  was  ruined.  Not  naturally 
robust,  and  always  accustomed,  not  only  to  the 
comforts,  but  the  elegances  of  life,  a  long  con- 
finement in  a  noisome  and  unwholesome  dun- 
geon had  reduced  him  to  the  lowest  state  of 
weakness.  In  such  a  situation  he  was  dragged 
forth  to  torture,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the 
damp  and  dark  cavern  from  whence  he  came, 
without  f(  od,  medicine,  or  assistance  of  any  kind, 
though  it  is  usual  for  those  who  suffer  the  tor- 
ture to  have  medical  help  and  refreshment  after 
it.  This  excess  of  severity  could  be  imputed 
only  to  the  malignant  influence  of  the  officer  of 
justice,  in  whose  power  he  now  was. 
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From  the  same  influence  it  happened,  that 
the  Sieur  d'Anglade,  amidst  the  most  dreadful 
pains,  had  steadily  protested  his  innocence— 
and  though  the  evidence  against  him  was  ex- 
tremely defective,  sentence  was  given  to  this 
effect  :-^That  d'Anglade  should  be  condemned 
to  serve  in  the  galleys  for  nine  years;  that  his 
wife  should  for  the  like  term  be  banished  from 
Paris,  and  its  jurisdiction;  that  they  should  pay 
three  thousand  livres  reparation  to' the  Count, 
de  Montgomery  as  damages,  and  make  resti- 
tution of  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-three  livres,  and  either  return  the  pearl 
necklace,  or  pay  four  thousand  livres  more* 

From  this  sum  the  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  livres,  found  in  the  sacks  in  the 
servants'  room,  were  to  be  deducted,  together 
with  the  seventy  louis  d'ors  found  in  the  box,, 
of  which  the  officer  of  justice  had  taken  posses- 
sion, and  also  a  double  Spanish  pistole,  and 
seventeen  louis  d'ors,  found  on  the  person  of 
d'Anglade,  which  was  his  own  money. 

Severe  as  this  sentence  was,  and  founded  on 
slight  presumption,  it  was  put  immediately  into 
execution.  D'Anglade,  whose  constitution  was 
already  sinking  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  his 
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misfortunes,  whose  limbs  were  contracted  by 
the  dampness  of  his  prison,  and  who  had  Under* 
gone  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  was  sent 
to  the  tower  of  Montgomery,  there  to  remain, 
without  assistance  or  consolation,  till  the  con* 
victs  condemned  to  the  galleys  wei^e  ready  to  go. 
He  was  then  chained  with  them ;  a  situation  how 
dreadful !  for  a  gentleman,  whose  sensibility  of 
mind  was  extreme,  and  who  had  never  suffered 
the  least  hardship  or  difficulty  till  then;  when 
he  was  plunged  at  once  into  the  lowest  abyss  of 
ftiiseiy,.  chained  among  felons,  dtid  condemned 
to  the  most  hopeless  confinement  and  the  se- 
verest labour,  without  any  support,  but  what  he 
could  procure  from  the  pity  of  those  who  saw 
him ;  for  of  his  own  he  had  now  nothing !  Yet, 
dreadful  as  these  evils  were,  he  supported  them 
^  with  patient  firmness,  which  nothing  but  con- 
scious innocence  could  have  produced.  Reduced 
to  the  extreme  of  human  wretchedness,  he  felt 
not  for  himself;  but  when  he  reflected  on  the 
sitijation  of  his  wife,  and  infant  daughter,  his 
fortitude  forsook  him.  A  fever  hadi  from  his 
first  confinement,  preyed  on  his  frame;  its 
|>rogress  grew  more  rapid,  and  he  felt  his  death 
inevitable.— When  tlie  galley  slaves  being  col- 
lected to  depart,  he  besought  leave  to  see  Tiis 
wifc,  and  to  give  his  last  blessing  to  his  child — 

but 
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but  it  was  denied  him ! — He  submitted,  and  pre- 
pared to  go;  but  being  too  weak  to  stand,  he 
was  put  into  a  waggon,  whence  he  was  hfted 
off  at  night,  when  they  stopped,  and  laid  on 
straw,  in  a  barn  or  out-house,  and  the  next 
morning  carried  again  between  two  men  to  the 
waggon  to  continue  his  journey.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  believing  every  hour  would  be  bis  last, 
the  unhappy  man  arrived  at  Marseilles. 

It  was  asserted^  but  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature  should  not  be  believed,  that  the  Count 
de  Montgomery  pressed  his  departure,  not- 
withstanding the  deplorable  condition  he  was  in, 
and  even  waited  on  the  road  to  see  him  pass, 
and  enjoy  the  horrid  spectacle  of  his  sufferings* 
The  unhappy  wife  of  this  injured  man  had  not 
been  treated  with  more  humanity.  She  had 
been  dragged  to  prison,  separate  from  that  of 
her  husband,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon.  She 
was  with  child,  and  the  terror  she  had  under- 
gone occasioned  her  to  miscarry. — Long  faint- 
ing fits  succeeded;  and  she  had  no  help  but  that 
of  her  little  girl,  who,  young  as  she  was,  en- 
deavoured to  recall  her  dying  mother  by  bathing 
her  temples,  and  by  making  her  smell  to  bread 
dipped  in  wine.  But  as  she  believed  that  every 
fainting  fit  would  be  her  last,  she  implored  the 
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jailor  to  allow  her  a  confessor :  after  much  de- 
lay he  sent  one ;  and  by  his  means  the  poor 
woman  received  succour  and  sustenance :  but 
while  she  slowly  gathered  strength  her  little 
girl  grew  ill.  The  noisome  damps,  the  want 
of  proper  food,  and  of  fresh  air,  overcame  the 
tender  frame  of  the  poor  child;  and  then  it  was 
that  the  distraction  and  despair  of  the  mother 
was  at  its  height.  In  the  middle  of  a  rigorous 
winter,  they  were  in  a  cavern,  where  no  air 
could  enter,  and  where  the  damps  only  lined 
the  walls;  a  little  charcoal,  in  an  earthen  pot, 
was  all  the  fire  they  had,  and  the  smoke  was  so 
offensive  and  dangerous,  that  it  increased  rather 
than  diminished  their  sufferings.  In  this  dis- 
mal place  the  mother  saw  her  child  sinking 
under  a  disease  for  which  she  had  no  remedies. 
Cold  sweats  accompanied  it,  and  she  had  nei- 
ther clean  linen  for  her,  or  fire  to  warm  her; 
and  as  even  her  food  depended  on  charity,  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  see  any  body,  they  had 
no  relief  but  what  the  priest  from  time  to  time 
procured  them.  At  length,  and  as  a  great 
favour,  they  were  removed  to  a  place  less  damp, 
to  which  there  was  a  little  window;  but  the 
window  was  stopped,  and  the  fumes  of  the  char- 
coal were  as  noxious  here  as  in  the  cavern  they 
had  left.  Here  they  remained,  however,  (Pro- 
vidence 
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tidence  having  prolonged  thefr  lives)  for  four 
or  five  months. 


Monsieur  d'Anglade,  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  be  chained  to  the  oar,  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
of  the  convicts,  at  Marseilles;  his  disease  still 
preyed  on  the  poor  remains  of  a  ruined  consti- 
tution, but  his  sufferings  were  lengthened  out 
beyond  what  his  weakhesses  seemed  to  promise. 
It  was  near  four  months  after  his  arrival  at 
Marseilles,  that  being  totally  exhausted,  he  felt 
his  last  moments  approach,  and  desired  to  re- 
ceive the  sacraments. — Before  they  were  ad- 
ministered to  him,  he  solemnly  declared,  as  he 
hoped  to  be  received  into  the  presence  of  the 
Searcher  of  Hearts,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge;  that  he  forgave  his 
inexorable  prosecutor,  and  his  partial  judge,  and 
felt  no  other  regret  in  quitting  the  world,  than 
that  of  leaving  his  wife  and  his  child  exposed  to 
the  miseries  of  poverty,  and  the  disgrace  of  his 
imputed  crime;  but  he  trusted  his  vindication 
to  God,  who  had,  he  said,  lent  him  fortitude  to 
endure  the  sufferings  he  had  not  deserved  :  and 
then  after  having  received  the  Eucharist  with 
piety  and  composure,  he  expired;  a  martyr  to 
unjust  suspicion,  and  hasty  or  malicious  judg- 
ment. 

He 
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He  had  been  dead  only  a  few  weeks,  whe 
several  persons  who  had  known  him,  receive 
anonymous  letters. — The  letters  signified  thj 
the  person  who  wrote  them,  was  on  the  poir 
of  hiding  himself  in  a  convent  for  the  rest  i 
his  life ;  but  before  he  did  so,  his  conscienc 
obliged  him  to  inform  whom  it  might  concen 
that  the  SieUr  d'Anglade  was  innocent  of  tl 
robbery  committed  in  the  apartments  of  th 
Count  de  Montgomery;  that  the  perpetratoi 
were  one  Vincent  Belestre,  the  son  of  a  tanm 
at  Mans,  and  a  priest  named  Gagnard,  a  nath 
also  of  Mans,  who  had  been  the  Count's  a 
moner. — The  letters  added,  that  a  woman  i 
the  name  of  De  la  Comble  could  give  light  int 
the  whole  affair. 

One  of  these  letters  was  sent  to  the  Counter 
de  Montgomery,  who  however  had  not  gem 
rosity  enough  to  shew  it;  but  the  Sieur  Loj 
sillon,  and  some  others,  who  had  received  i 
the  same  time  the  same  kind  of  letters,  detei 
mined  to  enquire  into  the  affair;  while  th 
friends  of  the  Count  de  Montgomery,  whobega 
to  apprehend  that  he  would  be  disagreeably  sitm 
ted  if  his  prosecution  of  d'Anglade  should  b 
found  unjust,  pretended  to  discover  that  thes 
letters   were  dictated  by  Madame  d'Anglad< 
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who  hoped  by  that  artifice  to  deliver  her  hus- 
band's memory  from  the  odium  that  rested  on 
it,  and  herself  and  her  child  from  the  dungeon 
in  which  they  were  still  confined. 

An  enquiry  was  set  on  foot  after  Belestre 
and  Gagnard,  who  had  some  time  before  quitted 
the  Counfs  service.  It  was  found  that  Belestre 
was  a  consummate  villain,  who  had,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  been  engaged  in  an  assassi- 
nation, for  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
native  place;  that  he  had  been  a  soldier,  had 
killed  his  serjeant  in  a  quarrel,  and  deserted; 
then  returning  to  his  native  country,  had  been 
a  wandering  vagabond,  going  by  different  names, 
and  practising  every  species  of  roguery; — that 
he  had  sometimes  been  a  beggar,  and  sometimes 
a  bully,  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  but  always 
much  acquainted  and  connected  with  Gagnard, 
his  countryman;  and  that  suddenly,  from  the 
lowest  indigence,  he  had  appeared  to  be  in 
affluence;  he  had  bought  himself  rich  cloaths, 
had  shewn  various  sums  of  money,  and  had 
purchased  an  estate  near  Mans,  for  which  he 
had  paid  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  livres. 

Gagnard,    who  was  the  son  of  the  jailor  at 
Mans,  had  come  to  Paris  without  either  cloaths 

or 
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or  money,  and  had  subsisted  on  charity,  orty 
saying  masses  at  St.  Esprit,  by  which  he  hardly 
gained  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  when  the  Count 
de  Montgomeiy  took  him.  It  was  impossible 
what  he  got  in  his  service,  as  wages,  could  enrich 
him,  yet,  immediately  after  quitting  it,  he  was 
seen  cloathed  neatly  in  his  clerical  habit;  his 
cxpences  for  his  entertainment  were  excessive; 
he  had  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket;  and  had 
taken  a  woman  out  of  the  street,  whom  he  had 
established  in  handsome  lodgings,  and  cloathed 
with  the  greatest  profusion  of  finery.  These 
observations  alone,  had  they  been  made  in  time^ 
were  sufficient  to  have  opened  the  way  to  a  dia> 
covery  which  might  have  saved  the  life,  aod 
redeemed  the  honour  of  the  unfortunate  d'An- 
glade.  Late  as  it  was,  justice  was  now  ready  tq 
overtake  them,  and  the  hand  of  Providence  itself! 
seemed  to  assist.  Gagnard  being  in  a  tavern, 
in  the  street  St.  Andre  des  Ares,  was  present  at 
a  quarrel  wherein  a  man  was  killed,  he  was  sent 
to  prison,  with  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the. 
house;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  man  who  hadL 
been  robbed  and  cheated  by  Belestre,  near  three 
years  before,  met  him,  watched  him  to  his  lodg-^ 
ings,  and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Mare- 
chaussee.  These  two  wretches  being  thus  in 
the  hands  of  justice  for  other  crfmes,  under- 
went 
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veilt  an  examinatioa  relative  to  the  robbery  of 
the  Count  de  Montgomery;  they  betrayed  them- 
selves by  inconsistent  answers.    Their  accom- 
Ibices  were  apprehended^  and  the  whole  afTair 
appeared  so  clean  that  it  was  only  astonishing 
liowthe  criminals  could  ever  have  been  mistaken. 
The  guardians  of  Constantia  Guillemot,   the 
daughter  of  d'Anglade»   now  desired  to  be  ad- 
mitted  parties  in  the  suit,  on  behalf  of  their  ward; 
fkat  the  guilt  of  Belastre  and  Gagnard  might  be 
proved,  and  the  memory  of  Monsieur  d'Anglade, 
and  the  character  ofliis  widow  justified;  as  well 
as  that  she  might,  by  fixing  the  guilt  on  those 
who  were  really  culpable,   obtain  restitution  of 
herfiither's  effects,  and  amends  from  the  Count 
de  Montgomery.     She  became,    through   her 
guardians,  prosecutrix  of  the  two  villains ;  the 
principal  witness  against  whom  was  a  man  called 
the  Abbe  de  Fontpierre,  who  had  belonged  to 
the  association  of  thieves  of  which  Belastre  was 
a  member.     This  man  said  that  he  had  written 
t])e  anonymous  letters  which  had  led  to  the  dis- 
covery:  for  that  after  the  death  of  d'Anglade, 
his  conscience  reproached  him  with  being  privy 
to  so  enormous  a  crime.     He  swore  that  Belas- 
tre had  obtained  from  Gagnard  the  impression 
of  the  Count's  keys  in  wax,  by  which  means  he 
had  others  made  that  opened  the  locks.     He  said, 
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that  soon  after  the  condemnatiorr  of  d'Anglade 
to  the  galleys/ he  was  in  a  room  adjoining  to  one 
,  where  Belastre  and  Gagnard  were  drinking  and 
feasting;  that  he  heard  the  former  say  to  the 
latter,  ''  Come,  my  friend,  let  us  drink  and 
enjoy  ourselves  while  this  fine  fellow  the  Mar- 
quis d'Anglade  is  at  the  galleys." — ^To  which 
Gagnard  replied  with  a  sigh,  "  Poor  man,  I 
cannot  help  being  sorry  for  him ;  he  was  a  good 
kind  of  a  man,  and  always  very  civil  and  obliging 
to  me."  Belastre  then  exclaimed  with  a  laugh, 
•'  Sorry !  what  sorry  for  a  man  who  has  secured 
us  from  suspicion,  and  made  our  fortune  ?"^i^ 
Much  other  discourse  of  the  same  kind  he  re- 
peated. And  De  la  Comble  deposed  that  B^lsatre 
had  shewn  her  great  sums  of  money,  and  a  beau* 
tiful  pearl  necklace;  and  when  she  asked  him 
where  he  got  all  this  ?  he  answered  that  he  had 
won  it  at  play.  These  and  many  other  circum- 
stances related  by  this  woman,  confirmed  his 
guilt  beyond  all  doubt.  In  his  pocket  were 
found  a  Gazette  of  Holland,  in  which  he  had  (it 
was  supposed)  caused  to  be  inserted,  that  the 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  robbery,  for 
which  the  Sieur  d'Anglade  had  been  condemned^ 
were  executed  for  some  other  crime  at  Orleans, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  stop  any  farther  en- 
quiry.   A  letter  was  also  found  on  him  from 

Gagnard^ 
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Gagnaird^  which  advised  him  of  the  rumours 
which  were  epread  from  the  anonymous  letters ; 
and  desiring  him  to  find  some  means  to  quiet 
or  get  rid  of  the  Abbe  Fontpierre.  ^ 

The  proof  of  the  criminality  of  the&e  two  men 
being  fully  established^  they  were,  condemned 
to  death;  and,  being  previously  made  to  undergo 
the  question '.ordinary  and  extraordinary,  they 
ccnieased,  Gagnard  upon  the:  rack,  and  Belastre 
at.the  place  ^f  execution, .  that  they  had  com- 
mitted the  robbery.  Gagnard  declared,  that  if 
the  Lieutenanit  of  the  Police,  had  pressed  bim 
vkh  questions  the; day  d'Anglade  and  his  wife 
were  taken  up,  he  Mas  in .  such  confusion,  he 
should  have  ct^fessed  alL 

These  infiEimous  men  having  suffered  the 
punishment  of  their  crime,  Constantia  Guille- 
mot d'Anglade  continued  to  prosecute  the  suit 
against  the  Count  de  Montgomery,  for  the  un- 
just accusations  he  bad  made;  who  endeavoured 
by  the  chicane  his  fortune  gave  him  the  power 
to  command  to  evade  the  restitution :  at  length, 
after  a  very  long  process,  the  Court  decided— 
"  That  the  Count  de  Montgoniery  should  restore 
to.  the  widow  and  daughter  of  d'Anglade,  the 
sum  which  their  effects,  and  all  the  property 
that  was  seized,  had  produced — that  he  should 
fiuthqr  pay  them  a  certain  sum,  as  amends  for 
'       G  2  the 
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tire  damages  and  injuries  they  hod  sustaio€dH-« 
^  th»t  their  condemnation  should  be  erM^ 
and  their  honours  restored;  which»  thoiighi(it. 
was  all  the  reparation  that  could  now  be  made- 
them,  eoiiM  not  bind  up  the  incurable  wcraiids 
they  had  snfiered  ia  this  tuijiist  and  cruel  joro- 
aecution." 

Mademoiselle  d^ADglade,  wboee  destiny  e» 
cited  universal  connniseratimn.  ysai  taken  intqi 
the  protection  of  soiiie  generous^  persons  about 
the  CbxxrU  who;  xaised  for  fa(er  a  sub8cri|itiiiii^ 
which:  at  length  amounted^td  an  Insndred.  ttioui-<^ 
sand^  Irvres ;  whiGh^together  > with  die  r«ti(]iidMK 
of  her  fathe«'')B  ed^ts^.  mtade  :-m  h^adsomA  fm^ 
vision  for  her:  and  she  «fla6^iRai:ried;to  KfontiteillB 
dn  Ejssarti9,ra  CkiiussbllorofBsapliamenti    .i  T    - 


I  HEROIC  FRIENDSHIP. 


.  A  MORAL   TALE. 

^E  now  and"  then,  even  in  these  d6g.e* 
neratedays,  nieet  with  male  and  female 
friendships  which  could  not  be  excelled  by  the 
most  exalted  ones  which  we  read  of  in  the  heroic 
ages.  Such  friendships,  indeed,  are  not  com- 
mon; but  thiey  arie  sufficient  to  make 'us  give* 

credit 
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ifeiit  t&  th«  aifdcMt  Mstoyi«n^  (^and  pMts  too^ 
fliough  protest  <}ealers  in  flfcttcM!)  for  tW 
striltfng  and  captivatifig  picfenett -iRey  h*«^ 
inmn  cf  the  Aiost  aflfeeti^oViate  fitca«imient<s  be^ 
tween' tWO'pe^isons  of  the  satne  if«x.  Such 
allBGhthen<l#ar^to'be  found  i»  moderti  timeSi 
and  whenever  they  are  fotihd,  thcfy  nuik^  humaii 
«artuA  appeair  hi-«he  most  ammble  light.' 

Prompted  by  i  feWon^  dfesire-  tki  dtelinguUH 
Kiwelf  Iry  rMRVirf  atehieveWient^,  MonSieui? 
Brrsac,  a  8j>rightly  ybting  fcUavir^thrt^  \Attih 
8«!f  into'thearrtiy;  tHoi^gh'  pbs^fes^e*  bf  ai  very 
hfliidwMie  patei^nal  e&ftif^.  N<q«  intditHe  §er^im 
of  his*  own  monareh,  hosvever,  did  he  enter  a!s^ 
a  soldier,  as^  h6'  happened  at  that  time  to  havtf 
na  cmpidymerir  f6t  Ais  hertrfart;  hfe^  went  to 
fight  under  a  foreign  standard';  and  under  that 
standard^ he  fought  with^  redoubled  ardour,  as 
religion  and  horfotir  dombincd  to  pifth  himckf 
to  the  performance  of  valorous  exploiter  he  Wa9 
a  Christian,  and  he  drew  his  sword*  against  the 
Turk^;  By  the  exertion  df  hi<i  <fotiragc  he 
prov^'  himself  a  braTtemati^;  but  havihg  been 
nufsedih'the  fep-of^sip^rstkidn.  his  exultation^ 
OB  every  Jldvahtage^  gained  over  hid  turbaned 
adversaries,  did  not  iriarb  him  for  a  good  ohe, 
Ho^Vfa^  as  his'  triumphs  Were  only  the 
triumphs  of  a^  weak,  and*not-  a  wicked  mind, 

they 


they  were  y^qiaj;  and  the  gallant  behaviour  of 
the  intrepid  warrior>  sufficiently  apologized  for 
the  uncharitable  elusions  of  the  rigid  religionist. 
He.had  roeftainly,  with  all  his  failings,  n>an3r 
virtues :  as  a  relattion,  as  a  friend,  as  a  master^^ 
he  shone.  In  the  character  of  a  friend^  ind^^ 
he  appeared  with  a  particular  lustre. 

Brisao^*  soon  after  his.  entrance  into  the 
Russian  4}eryipe,  was  pleased  to  find  a  young 
qpuntryman  <^  his  in  the  same  corps.  Witiir 
him,  as  he  ^e^med  to  be.of  the  same  disposition^ 
as.  well  as  s^gp^  he,  soon  cpntractedr  an  acquaint-^ 
ance,  and  in  consequence  pf  the  similitude  be-^ 
t^een  their  y<^rs>  and  ways,  of  thinkjin^,  thqr 
were  linked  closer  and  closer  to,  each  other  by 
the  ties  of.  friendship:  t{h^y^  were  in  a  shoxt 
time  taken  inptice  of  by.  theii;;  mutuaLattach* 
ment^  anci  i>y  all  who,  had  ejyiCf  felt  ^e  plea- 
^ure^  ari*Wg  froni  a  regiprac^l:  regard,  highly 
esteemed*  -  «  .;  -   .  7  , 

.  The  yq^g  officer,  in  whose  favour  Brisac 
fe)t  such  strjqng  prepossessions,  on  his  first 
becoming  acquainted,  rwi^h  .him,  and  who  im- 
proved upon  hifa;  every  hour,  was  Monsieur 
Dqmonton,  f,  gentleman  of  a  very  good  family,, 
and^xtrem^ly  well  connected. 

.  Dumonton  hadb^en  m  several  engagements 

before  ^risap's  ^urnvaliand  \k^  alij^ayp  acquitted 

/•'  himself 
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Idmself  much  to  the  satisfaction  *  of  his  conl* 
mandef,  both  by  his  courage  and  his  conduct. 

Dumontoh,  though  he  received  great  pleasure 
finom  his  increasing  connection  with  his  friend, 
could  tiot  help  appearing  now  and  then  exceed* 
ingly  dejected.  Brisac,  feeling  himsdf  too 
deeply  interested  in  his  dejection  to  see  it  uncon- 
cerned, in  treated  him  one  day  (after  having 
several  times  denied  himself  the  indulgence  of 
his  curiosity,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  imper- 
tinence) to  inform  him  of  the  cause :  his  intrea- 
ty  produced  an  immediate  compliance,  and  his 
friend  opened  his  heart  to  him  in  the  following 
manner. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised,  my  dear 
Brisac,  at  your  curiosity,  with  regard  to  the  de- 
jection with  which  you  see  me  oppressed :  I  will 
hasten  to  gratify  it.  Know  then  that  my  dejec- 
tion chiefly  results  from  the  ill  success  I  have 
met  with  since  my  appearing  in  a  military  cha- 
racter. 

"How!'*  cried  Brisac,  interrupting  him: 
"  ill  success !  have  you  not  been  fortunate  in  all 
your  manoeuvres,  and  gained  a  considerable  deal 
of  glory." 

"  Tis  true  my  dear  friend,  my  little  efforts 
have  raised  my  reputation  here,  but  as  I  never 
marched  against  the  enemy  without  wishing  to 

faU 


fall  in  hattl^>  I  l\ave  been  I  think,  particuUi 
unfort:unate  in  escaping  ths^tileath  which  I  qou: 
ed.  You  look  full  of  wonder  to  hear  me  t^jlH 
diis  strain ;  but  your  wonder  will>  perhaps, 
^accompanied  with  pity,  before  I  have  finisb 
my  i^arrative.  It  was  a  severe  disappointmc 
i{|  Ipv^  which  -occasioned  my  entering  into  tl 
\^  of  life;  ^  disappointment  not  arising  frc 
tjie  behavjpur  of  the  amiab)be  girl  with  whp^] 
Dy§^  desperately  enamoured:  she  returned  i 
p^sion  with  all  the  fervor  I  could  desire :  I 
fram  the  cruel  behaviour  of  an  inexorable  fathi 
wlwt,  in  order  to  prevent  our  union,  moved 
suddenly  with  her  one  night,  and  they  have  i 
\feen  heard  of  since  by  any  of  their  friends  in  t 
place  where  I  first  knew  them.  Poor  Louis 
but  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  complain  !  existen 
became  a  burthen  to  me,  yet  I  shuddered  at  t 
idea  of  suicide.  In  hopes  of  being  snatched  frc 
a  world  in  which  all  my  happiness  was  at  an  ei 
I  earnestly  requested  an  uncle,  who  was  alsoi 
guardiaiv  to  let  me  enter  into  the  Russian  s< 
vice,  a  scavice  which  I  chose  entirely  becac 
it  pgromised  to  be  an  active  one.  Active,  inde^ 
I  have  been,  since  my  arrival  in  this  countr 
but  the  supreme  wish  of  my  heart  is  not  ) 
accomplished:  I  live." 

"  Long  m^y  you  live,  my  dear  friend,"  s; 

Bris; 
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BrL^c»  really  concerned  at  his  eagerness  to  be 
slain,  "  and   .         , 

Hi&re  he  wfis  hin4ered  from  proceedling  by  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger,  who  informed  the  two 
iHends  that  the  Qeneral  desired  to  see  them 
totb  imviedia^tely  in  his  tent. 

To  tbat  tent  they  repaired  without  delay,  and 
ip  consequence  of  their  interview  with  the  Ge- 
neral, they  wer^  (entrusted  with  commissions 
vhich  would  have  been  every  way  agreeable  to 
Iheqi,  ha^  th^y  ngt  required  a  separation.  They 
;rj$|djily»  boyyey.er,  undertook  the  business  pointed 
flrtt  tp  them,  and  after  having  taken  leave  of  each 
other  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  in  lan- 
guage too  nearly  similar  to  that  in  the  parting 
scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Shake- 
spear's  Julius  Csesar,  they  set  out  upon  their 
re3piective  expeditions. 

The  two  friend?  were  equally  brave;  but  Du- 
montpp  being  thoroughly  weary  of  his  life, 
Qft^n  exposed  bis  person  with  an  impetuosity 
Jnirdering  upgn  rashness.  In  every  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy,  he  fought  with  a  furor 
not  to  be  described,  without  receiving  the  deci- 
sive Wow :  he  still  lived. 

While  his  friend  was  performing  the  most 
heroic  exploits  on  the  spot  to  which  he  was  dis- 
patcljied^  Prisac  discovered  4s  qiuch  prowess  on 
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his  si^e.  Upon  his  taking  possession  of  a  town, 
which,  though  small,  was  a  town  of  importance 
by  its  situation,  he  had  a  singular  opportunity 
to  shew  his  humanity  as  well  as  his  gallantry. 
It  was  midnight  when  his  men  were  completely 
victorious  over  their  opponents,  and  they  Were 
so  intoxicated  with  their  success,  having  met 
with  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  they  were,  in 
spite  of  all  their  commander'^  severe  prohibi- 
tions, guilty  of  the  most  wanton  intemperance. 
Brisac,  not  being  able  to- check  their '  lawless 
career,  was  obliged  to  let  them  giv^an  unlimited 
indulgence  to  all  the  passions  which  the  different 
scenes  before  them  excited;  but  he  thought 
himself  particularly  happy  in  rescuing  a  lovely 
female  from  the  rough  embraces  of  one  of  his 
own  soldiers. 

The  lady  whom  Brisac  delivered  from  the 
hands  of  her  ravisher,  was  in  a  Turkish  dress; 
but  she  proved  to  be  a  French  lady,  and  on  a 
nearer  view,  she  appeared  doubly  beautifiil : 
her  beauty  charmed  his  eye,  hei*  distressed  ap- 
pearance melted  his  soul.  As  soon  as  he  had 
conveyed  her  safely  to  the  house  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  temporary  residence,  he  begged 
to  be  acquainted  with  her  story. 

His  curiosity  was  sufficiently  gratified  by  her 
c^ompliance  with  his  request,  but  her  narrative 

gave 
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gave  him,  upon  the  whole,  more  disquietude 
than  delight,  as  he  found  that  she  was  the  long- 
lost  mistress  of  his  much-loved  friend. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  he  received  the  news 
of  his  friend's  death. 

This  intelligence  at  first  shocked  him  ex- 
tremely; but  when  he  began  to  consider  that 
Louisa,  though  sincerely  affected  by  it,  might 
be  prevailed  on  to  substitute  him  in  her  deceased 
lover's  room,  he  gradually  consoled  himself, 
and  determined  to  take  every  method  in  his 
power  to  supply  Dumonton's  place  in  her  gen- 
tle heart. 

Unwearied  were  his  endeavours  to  make  her 
listen  to  his  addresses;  but  though  they  were 
unsuccessful,  she  had  no  reason  to  believe 
them  dishonourable:  she  was  indeed  highly 
flattered  by  them.  She  thought  him,  in  every 
shape,  deserving  of  her  esteem,  (to  her  grati- 
tude he  was  incontestibly  entitled)  yet  she  could 
not  look  upon  him  with  the  eyes  of  love.  Du- 
monton  had  first  won  her  affections,  and  she 
felt  no  tender  prepossessions  in  favour  of  any 
other  man. 

Brisac,  having  executed  the  commission  with 

which  he  had  been  entrusted,  very  much  to  his 

General's   satisfaction,  returned    to   the   omain 

army,  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  conver- 
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sation  of  his  fair  companibh;  tut  with  small 
hopes  of  inspiring  her  breast  with  feelings  shni*^ 
lar  to  those  in  his.  Soon  after  he  had  joined  iti 
he  received  a  letter  from  France,  which  rendered 
his  appearance  there  absolutely  necessaiy,  as 
the  person  whom  he  had  left  to  superintend  his 
affairs  during  his  absence,  had  greatly  abused 
the  confidence  reposed  in  hini.  He  was  not  at 
all  willing  to  quit  the  paths  leading  to  militaij^ 
glory,  in  which  he  had  so  brilliantly  distinguished 
himself;  but  fond  as  he  was  of  that  glory,  hie  dii 
not  by  any  means  chuse  to  have  his  paternal 
estate  treacherously  wrested  frotn  him;  he, 
therefore,  havipg  easily  procured  his  disihissidn, 
set  out  for  his  native  country,  accompanied  by 
the  amiable  Louisa. 

By  his  unexpected  arrival,  he  considerably 
disconc'eHed  his  perfidious  agent:  by  his  imme- 
diate procedures,  equally  spirited  khd  prudeilt^ 
he  defeated  all  his  infamous  machinations,  And 
saw  him  punished  in  the  manner  he  deserved  for 
his  iniquitous  actions. 

When  Brisac  had  turned  his  afl^airs  into  their 
proper  channel  again,  he  renewed  his  assiduities 
to  Louisa,  but  still  remained  in  a  hopeless  sittia- 
tion.  The  impression  which  her  first  lovfer 
had  made  upon  her  tender  heart  was  too  deep  to 
be  erased  by  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  a 
second.     She  was  inflexible. 
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Ixmisa»  fltou^h  she  cpuld  not  I6ve  Brisae, 
felt  the  truest  regard  for  him.     She  felt  herself 
imdfcr  indelible  obligations  to  him,  as  her  deli« 
terer,  hir  protector,    and  even  sighed  some^ 
times  becsiuse  she  could  not  reward  him  for  his 
most  generous  behaviour  to  her  in  the  way  he 
wished.     Impatience  and  anxiety  preyed  upon 
his  sj^iHts,  and  injured  his  health.     She  beheld 
die  change  in  his  person  occasioned  by  her  ih« 
flexibility^  with  a  real  concern,  and  strove,  by 
a  thousand  little  soothing  arts,  to  restore  him 
lb  his  usual  appearance,  but  all  her  little  arts 
^cre  ineffectual;   he  drooped,    and  by  his  in- 
creasing dejection,   made  hef  apprehensive  of 
his  falling  into  an  immoveable  melancholy. — 
Agitated  by  such  an  apprehension,  she  pressed 
him  perpetually  to  go  to  public  places,  and  to 
amuse  his  mind  by  a  succession  Of  <iew  objects. 
Ever  ready  to  close  with  all  her  friendly  and 
well-meant  proposals,  he  attended  her  to  croud* 
ed  scenes,  yet  without  gaining  any  relief  from 
the  remedies  recommended  to  him. — Instead  of 
being  diverted  by  the  various  entertainments 
which  Paris  afforded,  he  was  a  frigid  spectator 
of  them ;  and  the  most  comic  piece  had  no  power 
to  exhilerate  his  countenance. 

While  he  was  walking  home  slowly  one  even* 
ing,  from  the  oper^  (he  lived  at  a  small  dis- 

stance 
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tancB  frcwai  the  Opera-Hous^c)  with.  Louisa, 
after  having  been  more  pleased  than  be  had  been  • 
for  some  time,  as  there  were  several  pathetic 
passages  in  the  composition  which  coincided 
with  his  own  feelings,  two  men,  disguised,  sud- 
denly separated  him  from  his  companion,  and 
then  attempted  to  force  her  away  from  him: 
they  were  oblfged,  however,  to  retire  without 

her,  and  one  of  them  with  a  wound  in  his  side 

■I 

from  Brisac's  active  sword. 

Louisa  was  exceedingly  terrified  at  being 
rudely  torn  from  the  side  of  her  generous  bene- 
factor; she  was  not  much  less  so  when  she  found 
herself  again  in  his  protecting  arms;  she  could 
hardly  believe. him,  when  he  assured  her  that 
he  was  not  in  the  least  hurt,  as  she  saw  blood 
upon  his  Uuen  and  cloaths:  she  was  not  quite 
at  ease  aljout  his  safety,  till  she,  at  home,  by  a 
'  mor^  accurate  employment  of  her  eyes,  was 
convinced  that  he  had  not  been  wounded  in  her 
defence.     ,  . 

The  next  morning,  when  Brisac  went  to  the 
coffee-house  which  he  frequented>  he  heard  the 
whole,  room  engaged  in  a  conversation  about  the 
rencountre  of  the  preceding  evening.  Finding 
that  nobody  there  suspected  hir^i  of  having  been 
<Tji  actor  in  it,  he  listened  with  great  avidity, 
and  was  informed  by  the  first  person  of  whom 

he 
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he  enquired  after  particulars,  that  the  wounded 
•assailant  proved  to  be  a  French  officer,  in  the 
Russian  service,  just  arrived  from  Constanti- 
nople, having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks, 
in  one  of  their  most"  capital  battles. 

This  intelligence  raised  his  attention  still 
more,  and  he  immediately  asked  his  informer 
if  he  knew  the  officer's  name.  His  name  he 
couW  not  leafn,  but  he  was  directed  to  his 
apartments.  To  them  he  went,  without  delay, 
impelled  by  some  flattering  hopes  of  seeing 
again  the  viry  malt  of  whose  death  he  had  re- 
ceived an  account  »evei*al  months  before,  as  he 
had  dreamt*' often  of  his  being  alive,  and  was 
superstitious  enough  to  be  influenced  by  the 
visions  of  the  night. 

As  soon  as  he  entei*ed  the  apartment  to  which 
he  was  introduced,  he  beheld  Dumonton  sitting 
in  a  chair,  attended  by  several  gentlemen.  He 
started,  and,  for  a  moment,  stood  rooted  to  the 
floor  in  astonishment.  Then  springing  for- 
wards, he  fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  in 
that  attitude,  while  he  expressed  the  joy  he  felt 
at  seeing  him  again,  he  declared  also  in  the  most 
forcible  terms,  the  anguish  he  endured  on  hav- 
ing been  provoked  to  draw  his  sword  against  the 
man  whose  life  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own. 

Dumonton,  prompted  by  the  strong  feclin^^ 
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4f  friendship,  stirring  at  that  instant  in  his  gene- 
rous bosom,  atteijnpted  to  get  up,  but  the  pain 
occasioned  by, the  wound  in  his  side  would  not 
jpermit  hipi  to  quit  his  seat.  He>  therefore, 
leaning  forward  a  little,  intreated  his  friend  tQ 
jTisie,  fu^d  to  make  himself  quite  easy  with  regard 
to  the  wpund  he  b^  given  him. 

"  I  was  entirely  to  blame,  my  dear  Bris^c," 
continued  he.  ''  Flushed  with  the  wine  I  ha^ 
(^ra^jk,  I  was  stimuJiated  by  one  laf  my  companir 
on3,  in  cpnsequence  of  a  considerable  wager,  t(f 
s^ly  forth,  .maslfied,  with  him^  and  to  carry  jqff  i^ 
t^riumph  the  first  woman  we  met  with  in  .pur 
wjLlfcs.  I  am  now*  heartily  ashamed  ,pf  xny  folly, 
I  iheartily  repent  of  it,  apd  will  t^H^  /Cfure  neyer 
to  set  out  again  upon  so  mad  an  adventure/* 

''  You  attempted  then  to  carry  off* my  conxpa- 
nion,  withput^nipwing  who  she  was,^"  s^£ri- 
sac. 

•*  I  certainly  did/* 

^*  Had  yp^  Jknowp  her^  you  would  ^s^v^e  ^cte^ 
in  a  di^rent  ii\ajqner,  I  imagine.  Should  yo^ 
fiofih^  su>[pri^ed  to  Hear^that  the  vicaififuii  jyhppji 
^ou  forced  from  my  »rms  l^t  nigiht,  wfts  ypiwr 
Louisa?'* 

*'  Louisa!''  exclaimed  he,  ''Louisa!  Is  it  pos« 
siUe?"  added  he,.£adling  back  in  his  chair.  Soon 
recovering  himself,  *'  do  you  not  deceive  me?'^ 
.said  he. 
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**  I  do  not  indeed." 

The  rest  of  the  dialogne  between  the  two 
friends,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  highly  interest- 
ing. Brisac  concluded  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  Louisa  is  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex. 
Various  were  the  misfortunes  which  she  met 
with>  according  to  her  own  distressful  narrative, 
before  she  fell  into  my  hands :  1  have  done  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  render  her  new  situation 
^reeable  tfliher,  and  shall  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure put  her  under  your  protection.  I  have  been 
a  father  to  her,  a  guardian,  and  a  friend." 

With  the  last  word  he  would  not  add  lover, 
because  he  would  not  give  his  friend  any  pain 
by  seeming  to  do  a  violence  to  his  inclination  in 
the  surrender  of  Louisa;  he  took  his  leave,  as- 
suring him  that  he  should  soon  be  completely 
blessed  in  the  possession  of  her,  whose  gentle 
heart  throbbed  only  for  him. 

Brjsac,  on  his  return  home,  acquainted  Louisa 
with  the  important  discovery  he  had  made;  but 
though  he  communicated  his  unexpected,  his  ex- 
traordinary intelligence,  with  the  greatest  ad- 
dress, it  affected  her  spirits  so  much  that  she 
fainted  in  his  arms. 

Her  recovery  was  attended  with  the  happiest 

consequences;  but  she  was  almost  rea^'y  to  sink 

under  the  weight  of  her  gratitude,    when   hrr 
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amiable  deliverer,  whom  she couldtiot  love,  pre- 
sented her  a  very  handsome  fortune  on  the  day 
of  her  marriage  with  his  friend. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  NORTHING  TON 
AND  A  QUAKER. 

WHILE  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Nor. 
thington  continued  at  the  Bar,  he  went^ 
the  Western  Circuit;  and  being  of  lively  parts, 
and  a  warm  temper,  he  was  like  some  other 
lawyers,  too  apt  to  take  indecent  liberties  in 
examining  witnesses.  An.extraordinary  instance 
of  this  kind  happened  at  Bristol.  In  a  cause  of 
some  consequence,  Mr.  Reeve,  a  considerable 
merchant,  and  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
was  cross-examined  by  him  with  much  raillery 
and  ridicule.  Mr.  Reeve  complained  of  it  at 
the  time,  and  when  the  Court  had  adjourned,  and 
the  lawyers  were  altogether  at  the  White-Lion, 
Mr.  Reeve  sent  one  of  the  waiters  to  let  Mr. 
Henley  know,  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak 
to  him  in  a  room  adjoining.    As  soon  as  Mr. 

Henley 
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Henley  had  entered  the  room>  Mr.  Reeve  locked 
the  doar>  and  put  die  key  into  hi^  pocket  '  Friend 
Henley/  said  he,  '  I  canr^otcall  thee;  for  thou 
ha&t  used  me  mostscarrilously.   Thou  mightcst 
think,  perhaps,  that  a  Quaker  might  oe  insulted 
with  impunity;  but  I  am  a  man  of  spirit,  and  am 
tome  to  demand  satisfaction.    Here  are  two 
iwoids;  here  are  two  pistols:  choose  thy  wea- 
)|N>ns,  ortght  me  at  fist-cuffs  if  thou  hadst  rather ; 
for  fight  me  thou  shalt  before  thou  leavest  the 
room,  orbeg  my  pardon/  Mr.  Henley  pleaded  in 
Octise,  "  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  . 
Qsual  language  of  the  Bar,  that  what  was  said  in 
Court  should  not  be  questioned  out  of  Court: 
lawyers  sometimes  advanced  things   to  serve 
their  client,  perhaps  beyond  the  truth;  but  such 
speeches  died  in  speaking:  he  was  so  far  from 
intending  any  insult  or  injury,  that  he  had  really 
forgotten  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  the  other 
would  not  remember  it :  upon  his  word  and  ho- 
lour  he  never  meant  to  give  the  least  offence; 
but  if,  undesignedly,  he  had  offended  him,  he  was 
sorry  for  it,  and  was  ready  to  beg  his  pardon, 
which  was  a  gentleman's  satisfaction.'"     *  Well,' 
said  Mr.  Reeve,  as  the  affront  was  public,  the 
reparation  must  be  so  too.     If  thou  wilt  not 
fight,  but  beg  my  pardon,  thou  must  beg  my 
pardon  before  the  company  in  the  next  room.' 
I  2  Mr, 
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Mr.  Henley,  after  some  difficulty  and  some  de- 
lay, submitted  to  the  condition;  and  thus  the 
fray  ended. 

No  farther  notice  was  taken  on  either  side, 
till,  after  some  years,  the  Lord  Chancellor  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Reeve,  informing  him  that  such 
a  ship  was  coming  into  the  port  of  Bristol,  with 
a  couple  of  pipes  of  madeira  on  board,  consigned 
to  him.  He  therefore  begged  Mr.  Reeve  to 
pay  the  freight  and  duty,  and  cause  the  casks  to 
be  put  into  a  waggon,  and  sent  to  the  Grange; 
and  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  de- 
fraying all  charges,  and  should  think  himself 
infinitely  obliged  to  him. 

All  this  was  done  as  desired;  and  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, when  Mr.  Reeve  was  in  town,  he  dined 
at  the  Chancellor's,  with  several  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  After  dinner,  the  Chancellor  re- 
lated the  whole  story  of  his  first  acquaintance 
with  his  friend  Reeve,  and  of  every  particular 
that  had  passed  between  them,  with  great  good- 
humour  and  pleasantry,  and  to  the  no  small 
diversion  of  the  company. 


€N 
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ON 

HUMAN  LIFE.    ,  <       ? 

ONE  eve  as  by  myself  alone^ 
In  melancholy  mood« 
I  musing  sate  of  life  below. 
And  ev'ry  mutual  good. 

In  infancy*  thought  L  we're  pleas'd 

With  ev'ry  trifling  toy; 
And  things  as  small,  which  come  across 

As  soon  damp  all  our  joy. 

The  froward  youth  thinks  h6'd  be  blest. 
If  he  could  'scape  from  school; 

But  little  dreams  of  woes  to  come. 
When  he  himself  doth  rule. 

But.  when  arrived  at  man's  estate. 

He  cannot  flee  from  sorrow; 
Still  hope  suggests  (though  not  to  day) 

He  shall  be  blest  to-morrow. 

The  miser's  happiness  is  all 

In  heaps  of  gold  enshrin'd; 
But  wrinkled  care,  and  pallid  fear. 

Destroy  his  peace  of  mind. 

The  soldier  seeks  thro*  war  and  toils* 
To  gain  a  deathless  name; 

But 
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Hic  amis,  too  late,  that  heart-felt  jcy, 
t*  not  dispens'd  by  fame. 

The  drunkard  fancies  lev'ry  good^ 

And  ev'iy  joy  ia  drinking; 
To  him  the  greatest  punishment^ 

Is  soberness  and  thinking. 

The  wild  and  thoughtless  libertine^ 

Tho'  he  is  ever  changing. 
Still  finds  variety  will  cloy. 

And  he's  fatiguM  with  rahging. 

TTis  pleasure  then  with  ev'ry  one 

By  diff 'rent  paths  pursue. 
But  yet,  alas !  hdw  few  they  are 

Who  find  the  bllsS  that's  tru6. 

Would  yotibe  happy?  then  on  befiv'a 

Let  all  your  hopes  depend; 
And  be  assur'd  the  gradious  powV 

Will  ev'ry  blessing  send. 

Is  caln^  content  the  tbing  you  seekf 

Be  not  to  vice  inclin'd; 
But  cultivate  fair  piety. 

And  parity  of  mind. 

The  virtuous  man  canp)ear,  unmoT'd, 

The  storms  of  adverse  fate; 
He  knows  that  happiness  does^not 

On  human  beings  waif.  ^ 

That 


That  perfect  bliss  is  not  bntowV^ 

On  any  here  below; 
Therefore  to  heav'n  hie  wishes  pointy 

Far  flpoHi'  the  reach  of  woe. 

immw  m  •••§§ 

anecdote/ 

A  Person,  remarkable  for  riding  a  fine  horse 
in  a  nobleman's  land,  excited  his  lordship 
to  enquire  who. he  was;  when  being  informed 
fae  was  a  miller,  and  rented  a  mill  of  his  lord- 
ship«  desired  his  stewaM '  to  raise  his  rent^ 
urging,  if  he  could  afford  to  ride  such  a  horse, 
he  must  have  a  good  bargain  of  the  mill.  The 
milleri  however,  rode  as  usual  J  wlren  the  noble- 
man enquired  of  his  steward  if  he  had  obeyed  his* 
orders;  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  told  him- to  d6uble  his  rent. — Still  the  miller 
hunted/  When  some  accidental  circumstance 
brought  Ihe  parties  in  conversation,  his  lordship 
mentioned,  that  he  was  informed,  that  he  rented^ 
a  mill  of  him,  and  believed  that  his  steward  had* 
raised  his  rent  twice  lately.  "  Yes,  and  please*^ 
your  .lordshipi  pretty  handsomely.'*  ''Well; 
and  can  you  afford  to  pay  so  much?' '  ''  O  yes, 
my  Lor4  it  makes  no  odds  to  me,  it  is  your- 

tenants 
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tenants  pay  for  it."      •'  How  so!"     "  Why^ 
when  your  steward  first  raised  my  rent,  I  took  * 
a  little  more  toll  from  them,  and  when  he  dou-  • 
bled  it,    I  did  the   same."     "  O,   if  that's  the  ' 
case,  answer'd  his  lordship,  pray  take  the  mill 
at  the  old  rent," 


■••g<^|  msss^  1^— ' 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DEAN  SJVIFT. 

MR.  Sheridan  relates  a  remarkable  incident^ 
occasioned  by  Wood's  halfpence,  which 
he  says  was  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Hoff- 
sleger,  a  native  of  Germany,  then  a  resident 
merchant  of  some  eminence  in  Dublin,  who 
was  present  when  it  happened.  The  day  after 
the  proclamation  was  issued  out  against  the 
author  (Dean  Swift)  of  the  Drapier's  Fourth 
Letter,  there  was  a  full  levee  at  the  castle. — 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  going  round  the  cir- 
cle, when  Swift  abruptly  entered  the  chamber, 
and  pushing  his  way  through  the  croud,  never 
stopped  till  he  got  within  the  circle;  where,  with 
marks  of  the  highest  indignation  in  his  counte- 
nance, he  addressed  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with 

the 
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the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  that  re-echoed  through 
the  room,  ''  So,  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  this  is  a 
glorious  exploit  that  you  performed  yesterday, 
ia  issuing  a  proclamation  against  a  poor  shop- 
keeper, whose  only  crime  is  an  honest  (endea- 
vour to  save  his  country  from  ruin.  You  have 
given  a  noble  specimen  of  what  this  devoted  na- 
tion is  to  hope  for,  from  your  government.— 
I  suppose  you  expect  a  statue  of  copper  will  be 
erected  to  you,  for  this  service  done  to  Wood." 
He  then  went  on,  for  a  long  time,  inveighing  in 
the  bitterest  terms  against  the  patent,  and  dis- 
playing, in  the  strongest  colours  all  the  fatal 
consequences  of  introducing  that  execrable  coin. 
The  whole  assembly  were  struck  mute  with 
wonder,  at  this  unprecedented  scene.  The  titled 
slaves,  and  vassals  of  power,  felt,  and  shrunk 
jnto  their  own  littleness,  in  the  presence  of  this 
man  of  virtue.  He  stood  super-eminent  among 
them,  like  his  own  Gulliver  amid  a  circle  of 
Lilliputians.  For  some  time  a  profound  silence 
ensued:  when  Lord  Cartaret,  who  had  listened 
with  great  composure  to  the  whole  speech,  made 
this  fine  reply,  in  a  line  of  Virgil's : 

'  Rss  dura,  &  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogiint 
'MoUri: 

'  Hard  fortune,  and  the  newness  of  my  reign, 
'  compel  me  to  such  measures/ 

K  The 
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The  whole  assembly  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  quotation,  and  the  leyee  broke  up 
in  good  humour,  some  extolling  the  magnani- 
mity of  Swift  to  the  skies,  and  all  delighted  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  answer. 


AN  ESSAY 

ON 

THE  PASSIONS. 

TWO  or  three  days  ago  I  dined  at  a^  village  a 
few  miles  from  London,  and  in  the  evening 
walked  to  town  with  a  gentleman,  between  whom 
and  myself  a  strong  friendship  has  subsisted 
ever  since  we  went  to  school  together;  and,  I 
doubt  not  will  subsist  through  life,  as  we  are 
exactly  of  the  same  turn  of  mind.  The  even- 
ing was  fine,  and  the  agreeable  conversation 
related  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  passions. — 
When  I  sat  down  in  my  study,  what  had  passed 
between  my  friend  and  me,  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing reflections. 

The  various  passions  implanted  in  the  human 
mind,  were  given  for  the  greatest  and  most 
exalted  purposes,  by  the  great  Creator,  whose 

sole 
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sole  aim  in  forming  m^n,  and  giving  him  these 
passions/  was  to  render  him  happy,  wise,  and 
good.  The  passions,  when  properly  used,  lead 
us  to  eVery  good  and  laudable  action;  they  ex* 
cite  us  to  excel  others  in  virtue,  and  make  ua^ 
emulous  to  surpass  the  rest  of  gur  fellow-crea- 
tures: when  abused,  they  ruin  our  constitution, 
impair  our  health  and  intellects,  and  from  being 
the  most  noble  of  nature's  works,  degrade  and 
render  us  inferior  to  the  brute  creation. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  what   was  in- 
tended for  our  use  and  advantage,  is  often  pre- 
vented and  abused,  even  by  the  best  and  most 
virtuous  men;  for  all  have  abused  them  in  some 
measure.     Since  this  is  the  case,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  govern  and  restrain  his  passions 
with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence,    to   keep 
them  under  as  tight  a  rein  as  possible,   which 
he  will  find  no  easy  task.     For  the  passions  may 
be  well  compared  to  a  wild  and  fiery  steed,  which, 
if  not  restrained,  will  fly  to  the  top  of  a  preci- 
pice,   and  plunge  the  horseman   into  destruc- 
tion; but  if  kept  under  by  a  skilful  rider,  will 
carry  him  to  the  wished  for  goal  in   safety. — 
Thus  the  passions,  when  unskilfully  guided,  lead 
a  man  into  the  paths  of  misery  and  ruin;  but 
when  directed  by  reason  and  virtue,  carry  him 
safely  through  the  rocks  and  shallows  of  a  trou- 

K  2  blesome 
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blesonle  life^  tod  bear  him  to  the  eternal  haven, 
crowned  with  peace,  honour,  and  happiness. 

It  may  be  said,  since  it  is  so  difficult  a  task  to 
restrain  and  govern  our  passions,  it  would  b€f 
better  for  us,  if  they  had  never  been  planted  iit 
our  breasts:  but  it  is  far  otherwise;  for  thef 
passions  are  the  greatest  blessipgs  of  life,  and 
though  they  act  so  different  upon  different  men, 
yet  without  them  our  lives  would  be  mere  blanks, 
as  we  should  never  be  impelled  to  perform  any 
good  or  virtuous  action.  We  have  instances  of 
very  opposite  passions  actuating  the  same  men 
by  turns;  but  if  we  could  govern  our  own  pas- 
sions, the  whole  world,  and  every  thing  in  it, 
would  ^ove  calmly  and  uniformly  before  GUI? 
eyes. 

The  best  way  to  govern  them  is,  by  following 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  virtue,  calling  to  our 
aid  perseverance  and  fortitude.  Reason,  when 
we  apply  to  her,  will  point  out  the  way  to  the 
temple  of  virtue,  who  will  open  her  arms  wide 
to  receive  us;  when  we  once  begin  ourjourney* 
fortitude  and  resolution  will  kindly  grant  their 
assistance,  if  we  solicit  it,  and  are  desirous  of 
arrepting  it.  We  often  display  great  constancy 
In  Older  to  compass  trifling  pleasures,  and  in- 
significant pursuits;  why  can  we  not  then  exert 
the  same  resolution  to  attain  what  will  conduce 

to 
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ANECDOTES 

OF 

FREDERICk  THE  GREAT. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Excise  had  ron« 
demned  a  common  soldier  to  pay  a  fine  of 
ten  theiieand  crowns  for  smuggling*  and  this 
sentence,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, having  been  laid  before  the  King,  his 
Majesty  wrote  in  the  margin — ''  Before  I  con- 
firm this  sentence,  I  wish  to  know  how  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  a  common  soldier  pay  ten 
thousand  crowns ! ! '' 

Sooo  after  another  soldier  of  the  Roman  Ci« 
thotic  persuasion,  was  accused  and  condemned 
fiftr  robbing  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  some 
af  its  costly  decorations.— The  poor  soldier  unU 
farmiy  maintained,  that  the  Virgiii,  in  eonsl« 

deration 
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deration  of  his  poverty  and  devotion,  had  made 
him  a  present  of  the  articles  in  question;  and 
this  defence  was  delivered  into  the  King  with  his 
sentence.     His  Majesty  immediately  summoned 
the  principal  professors  of   that  religion,    and 
asked  them  if  the  alkgations  of  the  poor  soldier 
walfe  possible.     They  returned  for  answer,  that 
it  was  certainly  very  unusual,  but  not  impossi- 
ble.    On  this  Frederick  pronounced  that  as  the 
chiefs  of  his  religion  had  considered  his  plea  as 
possible,  he  should  reverse  his  sentence  of  con- 
demnation for  this  time;  but  he  cautioned  him 
against  accepting  presents  in  future  from  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  virgin,  in  that  clan- 
destine manner. 

ANECDOTE 

OF 

KING  WILLIAM. 

HONOUR  is  so  essential  to  a  man  of  quality, 
that  by  our  constitution,  no  stronger 
IPverment  is  required  of  him,  than  upon  bis 
honour.  But  who  would  trust  the  honour  of  a 
man,  who. has  basely  forfeited  the  reputation  of 

his 
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hk  integrity,   amd  confidence,  by  rccefring  a 


; William  having  insisted <m  Lonl H  ■■■ 
giving  him  his  bomour  not  to  fight  a  man  who 
had  given  him  a  box  en  tbe  tar^  his  Lordship 
vas  obliged  seemingly  to  comply;  biit  as  s«>on 
as  he  was  out  of  the  King^s  presence*  he  fought 
the  man.  The  King  was»  at  first»  highly  in* 
censed  at  his  breaking  his  word  with  him»  and 
asked  him,  ''  How  he  caipe  to  do  80»  when  he 
had  just  given  him  his  bonourf'^ 

"  Sire/'  replied  my  Lord,  •*  you  was  in  the 
wrong  to  take  such  a  pledge,  for  at  the  time  I 
gave  it  you,  I  had  no  honour  to  give." 


^mmmmm^»mmmm\ 


ANECDOTE  OF  DR,  FRANKLIN 

AND  A 

CERTAIN  NOBLE  LORD. 

WHEN  Doctor  Franklin  and  a  certain 
noble  Lord  were  playing  the  supposed 
political  game  of  chess,  which  made  so  much 
noise,  in  a  letter  from  Cato  to  Catiline,  ami 
«as  re-echoed  by  his  Lordship  within  the  w»fls 
of  St*   Strphea's  chapel,  his  LorMrfp  m^/^H 
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ting  guarded — "  Why  then,  said  the  HoctoTt 
check.'' — "  No,  said  his  Lordship,  you  must  first 
electrify  the  whole  Congress,  and  all^  Washing-' 
ton's  army,  to  make  good  that  move/' 


MWIiWHWMiWii 

REPARTEE  OF  JOHN  W S. 

UPON  the  death  of  this  Gentleman's  mother, 
a  particular  friend  of  his  .congratulated 
him  upon  the  bequest  made  him  in  that  lady's 
will,  and  concluded,  that  "  Johnny  might  nov^ 
think  himself  quite  snifg."  *'  Not  at  all,  replied 
W — ,  for  since  I  endeavoured  to  hum  the  French 
taylor's  widow,  there  is  not  another  in  all  Eu- 
rope who  will  trust  me  with  a  suit  of  mourning 
to  laugh  in  my  sleeve." 


FALSE  PRIDE: 

OR 

The  history  of  HARRIOT  WHITTON. 


A   MORAL   TALE. 


M 


RS.  Whitton  having  been  accustomed  to 
live  In  »  geateel  ntyle  iuring  her  husr 

band's 
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band's  life>  who  bad  a  good  place  under  govern- 
ment, but  who  was  of  too  extravagant  a  turn  to 
lay  up  any  tbing  for  bis  family  out  of  the  emolu- 
ments arising  from  it,  found  herself  in  very 
strait  circumstances  at  bis  death,  having  only 
the  interest  upon  a  few  thousands  in  the  funds 
for  her  own  and  her  daughter's  subsistence. 
Being  too  proud,  however,  to  lessen  her 
appearance  in  the  world,  she  made  number- 
less contemptible  shifts  at  home  in  order  to 
keep  up  her  consequences  abroad;  and  was  even 
ridiculous  enough  to  throw  out  pretty  strong 
hmts  that  she  could  live  in  a  very  different  njan^ 
ner,  if  she  did  not  think  it  more  prudent  to 
encrease  her  daughter's  fortune.  Harriot  Whit- 
ton  was  extremely  agreeable  in  her  person, 
without  being  a  perfect  beauty,  or  having  any 
thing  remarkable  enough  to  make  a  minute  de- 
scription of  it  necessary;  and  as  she  was  a  sen- 
sible girl,  had  been  genteely  educated,  and  had 
ihixed  a  good  deal  in  the  polite  world,  her  man  • 
ners  were  sufficiently  elegant  for  the  first  circle 
in  the  kingdom.  Harriot,  however  having  been 
early  taught  by  her  mother  to  have  a  high  opini- 
on of  herself,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantage  which  she  had  received  from  nature 
and  from  art,  listened  but  too  attentively,  and 
adhered  but  too  closely  to  the  instructions  almost 

L  daily 
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dally  repeated  to  her,  for  she  grew  up  so  conceitetf 
and  so  proud  that  her  behaviour  generally  re- 
pelled those  whom  her  pleasing  exterior  attract- 
ed. If  proud  people  would  consider  a  little  how 
very  despicable  they  make  themselves  as  weH 
as  disagreeable  by  the  haughtiness  of  their  be^a* 
viour,  they  would,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  take 
pains  to  acquire  an  afiable  carriage,  which  is  s6 
universally  bewitching  in  the  fair  sex  in  parti- 
cular, who  fall  under  this  censure.  I. would  ear- 
nestly recomniend  the  carriage  of  the  highest 
lady  in  the  nation,  who  is  allowed  by  all  to  b^  as 
much  distinguished  for  her  affability  as  for  her 
rank. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  whether  the  rhother 
or  the  daughter  had  the  greater  share  of  pride  j 
but  of  the  two  the  fbrmer  made  herself  rather  a 
more  ridiculous  character  by  the  airs  of  impor* 
tance  which  she  assumed,  because  though  she 
was  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  by  birth  as  well 
a^  by  his  employment,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  shopkeeper  not  far  from  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  discovered  on  almost  every  occasion  the  vul- 
garisms which  she  had  contracted  at  a  cheap 
and  pleibian  boirding  school:  vulgarisms  by 
which  she  never*  would  have  recommended  her- 
self to  Mr.  Whitton;  but  the  truth  is,  he  was 
veryyoimg  when  he  made  hi^  addresses  to  her, 

having 
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leaving  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  a  lord  mayor's 
ball.  He  had  only  a  small  place  in  the  office  in 
which  he  afterwards  rose  by  seniority,  to  a  lucra- 
tive post,  when  he  asked  her  father's  consent  to 
marry  her;  ^but  as  Mr.  Minikin  had  vanity 
enough  to  be  flattered  with  the  addresses  of  a 
gentleman  tq  his  Kitty,  he  gav^  his  consent  very 
readily,  and  with  it,  a  pretty  fortune. — Mrs, 
Wbitton,  when  she  was  removed  from  Cornhili 
to  Whitehall,  soon  became  a  different  creature, 
shook  off  all  her  city  acquaintance,  and  could 
hardly  bring  herself  to  visit  even  her  father  while 
he  lived.  Such  a  sort  of  woman  was  Mrs.  Whit- 
ton  ;  and  Harriot  though  in  a  more  elegant  style 
was  not  less  deserving  of  laughter  and  the  scorn 
which  her  behaviour  excited. 

Mrs.  Whitton  and  Harriot  being  one  night  in 
the  front  boxes,  (they  would  not  have  appeared 
either  in  the  pit  or  the  gallery  upon  any  account, ) 
an  agreeable  young  gentleman,  but  in  a  plain 
dress  took  his  seat  behind  them. 

Harriot,  though  she  thought  him  a  pleasing 
figure,  and  genteel  in  his  carriage,  was  not 
struck  at  the  sight  of  him,  because  his  compa- 
nion, by  the  richness  of  his  cloaths,  outshone 
him.  However,  as  the  plain  dressed  gentleman 
seemed  extremely  attentive  to  ber,  and  the 
other  was  quite  otherwise,  she  was  naturally 
L  2  induced 
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induced  to  4rect  her  eyes  to  him,  whenever  she 
turned  about,  and  she  contrived  frequently  to 
throw  them  upon  a  level  with  bis. 

When  the  play  was  over,  Mrs.  Whitton  sat 
till  few  people  remained  in  the  house,  and  no- 
body in  the  box  she  was  in  but  her  daughter  and 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  much  struck 
with  her.  After  having  looked  frequently  to- 
wards the  door,  as  if  she  waited  for  her  servant, 
but  really  from  being  ashamed  to  leave  her  seat 
without  the  appearance  of  an  attendant,  the  gen- 
tleman very  politely  asked  her  if  she  would  per- 
.  mit  him  to  wait  on  her  to  her  carriage. — This 
question  embarrassed  her  a  little;  however,  she 
soon  recovered  herself,  and  told  him  that  she 
and  her  daughter  came  in  chairs. 

"  I  will  then.  Madam,  if  you  please,  as  your 
servant  has  disappointed  you,  supply  his  place." 

Mrs.  Whitton  was  too  proud  to  undeceive  him 
about  the  servant;  but  however,  he  insisted  upon 
walking  home  with  them,  to  their  great  morti- 
fication, as  their  lodgings  were  rather  shabby. 
When  they  were  set  down,  he  was  in  hopes  of 
introducing  himself  into  the  house,  but  as  Mrs. 
Whitton  only  wished  him  a  good  night,  with  a 
ceremonious  civility,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  his  leave,  which  he  did  in  the  politest 
manner. 

When 
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When  Mrs.  Whitton  and  Harriot  were  by 
themselves,  they  naturally  talked  of  the  beha- 
viour of  the  gentleman  who  had  accompanied 
their  chairs. — *'  If  he  is  really  as  much  struck 
with  you,  Harriot,"  said  Mrs.  Whitton,  '*  as  I 
think  he  is,  he  will  certainly  contrive  to  make 
us  a  visit  soon ;  and  if  he  should  prove  to  be  a 
mafi  of  character  and  fortune,  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  plainness  of  his  dress,  he  has  very  much 
the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion,  he  will  be  worthy 
of  your  attention^'' 

"  If  he  is  a  man  of  fortune.  Madam,*'  replied 
Harriot,  **  he  certainly  will  merit  my  attention, 
for  I  am  quite  sick  of  living  in  this  puddling 
way;  one  may  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as 
make  no  figure  in  it.'* 

The  sentiments  of  half  the  fair  sex  are,  per- 
haps, contained  in  that  speech. 

"  Well,  my  dear — I  wish  you  success,  and 
shall  be  very  glad  to  live  in  another  style  myself." 

In  such  kind  of  chat  they  passed  the  time  till 
they  retired  to  rest. 

The  gentleman  who  was  so  charmed  with 
Miss  Whittoni  was  a  Mr.  Bromley,  the  son  of 
an  eminent  grocer  in  the  Borough,  and  in  part- 
nership with  his  father.  As  he  was  walking 
home  he  felt  somebody  clap  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  turning  round,  saw  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance 
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quaintance  of  his,  who  had  been  also  $t  the  pk] 
aqd  at  the  same  house. 

"  So,  Bromley/'  said  he,  "  you  are  thinkUi 
«f  Harript  Whitton,  I  suppose/*  " 

"  W}k)  is  ^he  ? "  replied  Bromley. 

*'  Tk^  girl  who  attracted  your  atteotioa  § 
wuch  this  evensBg  in  one  of  the  front  boxes  a 
Covent-Q^d^n.  She  is  a  fine  ci'eature,  faitli 
^fpd  if  yeu are  disposed  to  marry  without  sl^aofd 
ing  upon  a  fortune,  for  I  know  you  are  too  sc^ 
a  fellow  to  keep  a  girl,  you  may  have  a  charm 
ing  companion,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  when 
ever  you  plea«e;  for  Harriot  seems  tojbe* 
inuditajcen  with  you  as  you  are  with  her;  ^m 
will  be  very  ready  to  make  rather  .more  Jla^i 
than  she  can  at  present  afford  to<lo/' 

Bromley,  after  having  received  some  &Ftiiei 
information  concerning  Mrs.  Whkton  and  hn 
daughter,  determined  to  wait  opi  them  th.enex 
day. — He  did  so,,  and  was  immediately  ^dmitt^d 

After  he  had  paid  a  few  visits,  having  no  i^ea 
son  to  expect  a  refusal  from  the  young  lady,  o: 
to  meet  wdth, the  disapprobation  of  the  old  fnc 
he  made  his  proposals,  which  were  accepted.^ 
He  then  Iieft  lihem  in  order  to  give  instructioA 
to  his  lawy^er. 

Soon  after  his  departwe,  a  very  higK-teo 
gicl,    mth  whctm   Hapd^t  was  ultimately  ac 

quainted 
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^nted,  one  of  her  dear  friends,  but  who  had 
is  stnall  pretensions  to  high  airs  as  herself, 
called  upon  her,  and  with  a  malicious  satisfac- 
tion wished  her  joy  on  having  made  so  capital  a 
conquest. 

Harriot's  eyes  glistened  with  pleasnre,  but 
she  chose  affectedly  to  conceal  her  joy,  by  si^* 
ing^Shu!  my  dear!" 

"  Nay,  my  dear,"  added  her  friend,  "  Mr; 
Bromley  is  actually  reckoned  the  prettiest  fellow 
in  the  Borough." 

"In  the  Borough!"  said  Harriot>  staring, 
fun  of  astonishment. 

"  Ay,  child;  and  when  his  father  dies  he  will; 
perhaps,  be  the  richest  grocer  in  London.— 
But  I  can't  stay  any  longer  now — I  have  fifty 
places  to  call  at,  and  so  ban  jour.'* 

Mrs.  Whitton  and  Harriot  sat  for  some  mo- 
ments after  Miss  Fletcher  had  quitted  the  room, 
looking  at  each  other  without  speaking  a  word; 
At  last  the  former  exclaimed,  "  a  grocer!"  with 
a  contemptuous  tone,  to  which  the  latter  echoed, 
^ a  grocer!"  with  a  voice  equally  expressive  of 
the  haughtiness  of  her  heart. — '*  However,  ma- 
dam," said  Harriot,  "  disappointed  as  I  own  I 
am,  by  this  intelligence,  it  gives  me  at  the  sam^ 
time  no  small  satisfaction,  for  I  would  rathef 
iie  than  be  the  wife  of  a  tradesman." 

'•I 
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"  I  commend  you  child,"  said  Mrs.  Whitton; 
*'  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  set  you  in  so 
vulgar  a  light"  Never  were  two  people  more 
surprised;  for  they  had  concluded,  from  his  gene- 
rous behaviour,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, and  did  not  care  to  affront  him  by  a  close 
enquiry  into  his  situation  in  life. 

When  Mr.  Bromley  came  the  next  day  he 
was  adnrittedr  indeed;  but  the  reception  that  he 
met  with  was  yeryjunexpected. 

Mrs.  Whitton,  only,  made  her  appearance. 
Harriot  was  so  much  mortified  at  her  disappoint- 
ment, that  she  would  not  come  down  to  him. 
''Well,  madam,  said  Bromley,  with  lively  ac- 
cents, I  have  put  things  in  a  train,  and  I  hope 
Miss  Whitton  will  hurry  matters  on  as  much  on 
'her  side,  as  I  shall  on  mine." 
.  "  She  is  in.  no  hurry.  Sir,  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
tradesnian,"  answered  she,  swelling  with  false 
pride,  /*  I  must  therefore  desire  you  not  to  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  coming  here  again."     ' 

With  these  words  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room  with  an  inflamed  countenance,  leaving  Mr. 
Bromley  to  find  his  way  out  of  ^he  house  by  him- 
self: and  he  quitted  it  full  of  indignation  at  the 
treatnient  which  he  had  received,  but  long  before 
he. reached  the  Borough,  he  considered  his  dis- 
mission as  an  event  rather  to  be  remembered 
with  pleasure  than  with  pain. 
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Willing*  however,  after  having  calmly  reflect- 
ed upon  his  dismission,  to  know  whether  Harriot 
was  so  ridiculously  proud  as  to  reject  him  merely 
on  account  of  his  being  concerned  in  trade,  or 
whether  Mrs;  Whitton  had  not  answered  too 
precipitately  for  her  daugjiter,*., because  she  was 
herself  9£rended^  he  4^p«M^ched  his  servant  with 
a  note  to  Miss^^h^^;  in^.|Qrder  to  have  the 
unexpected  procedure  of  the  foregoing  day 
thoroughly  cleared  up. 

The  answer  to  this  note  was  short  but  deci- 
sive. 

"Sir,  :   v: :'  <;. 

"  My  mother  told  yqu  the  truth  when  she  said 
I  was  in  no  huriy  to  be  married  to  a  tradesman." 
•     *^ '' '  •        -     '^Harriot  Whitton." 


>  .     ANECDOTE 

'  OF 

..      •  .        '•  *  V't.V 

qj^J^LES  THE  SECOND. 

'••■«  ii«:i  j!iv>        •  ■  " 

N   a  conversation ,  between    Gourvillc    and 

Charles  the  Second,  Gourville  observed,  '*  that 

a  King  of  England,  who  was  content  to  be  the 

man  of  his  people,  was  the  greatest  man  in  the 

M  world; 


I 
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world;  but  that  if  he  endeavourcfl  to  be  tobre, 
be  was  nothing/' — "  Then  I !( returned  Chatkfe) 
will  be  the  man  6f  tlie  pebpfe/*  A  ICinpg  df 
England  who  is  bdteved,  may  iwdeed  justly  pre- 
tend to  such  a  qualrfication ;  btrt  it  is  sutely  ^hfe 
highest  degree  of  presumption  in  any  'Jjrfvatli 
individual,  either  to  assume  it  'himself,  tmffiSkl^ 
it  to  be  applied  to  bim  by  ancttfier. 


ANECDOTE 

oy 

■ I 

THE  LATE  LORD  HEATHFIELD. 

THE  late  Lord  Heathfield  paid  so  great  a 
regard  To  'fWflitaYJr  tHs*cij3[fttfe,  ias  even  to 
enforce  its  observance  in  the  person  of  his  foot- 
man, who  was  allKfa}M  ttcJtice3'by  the  spectators 
to  be  remarkably  uniform  in  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing out  his  arm,  while  assisting  the  veteran  from 
his  carriage,  the  ^footstep  of  '^lueh  biJng  three 
down.  The  man  usually  called  out»  in  a  military 
tone — one-^two-^btci'^tht  gfdunt. 


A  SIN. 
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A  SINGULAR  INSTANCE 

OF 

«^BNEROSITY  w  a  BROTHER, 

MR.  Boilly^  late  wioerinerchant  to  the  Queen 
of  France,  who  was  long  celebrated  for 
hie  qeqonomy  and  indvisixy,  by  which  he  had  ac- 
quired a  very  capital  fortune,  is  lately  dead.— • 
Being  taken  suddenly  ilL  )}€  declared  that  he  was 
not  married  to  the  lady  who  lived  with  him,  and 
whom  tbe  world  always  thought  to  have  been 
his  wife :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  two  chil- 
dren he  hpd  by  her  were  not  his  heirs,  and  his 
wealth  returned  into  his  fiimily;  but  he  left  by 
his  will  to  the  lady  an  annuity  of  twenty  thousand 
Uvrest  and  to  each  of  his  children  twelve  thou- 
•and;  particularly  entreating  the  Chevalier  Bail* 
ly,  his  brother,  who  is  a  Knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  Lewis,  not  to  oppose  this  p^rt  of  his  testa* 
ment. 

The  Chevalier  was  shocked  at  this  disposal  of 
the  fortune,  and  felt  the  strongest  sensations  of 
the  future  shame  that  must  be  fixed  on  his  bro- 
ther's memory,  if  he  left  without  the  name  and 
fortune  those  whom  the  world  esteemed  as  his 
brother'^  wife  and  children,  and  whom  he  always 
M  2  loved 
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loved  with  the  affection  of  a  brother  and  an  uncle. 
He  remonstrated  to  his  brother  on  the  injustice 
of  depriving  them  of  his  wealth,  and  assured  him 
that  he  should  look  upon  himself  as  a  robber,  if 
he,  by  the  laws  of  succession,  took  any  part  of 
the  property  from  them.  He  intreated  him  to 
alter  his  resolution ;  told  him  there  was  sufficient 
time  lietwixt  that  and  death  to  repair  his  fault, 
by  immediately  marrying  her,  which  the  Cheva- 
lier very  solemnly  and  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  do;  but  Mr.  Bailly  would  not  listen  to  these 
remonstrances. 

The  Chevalier  would  not  give  up  this  point : 
he  continually  urged  his  brother  to  ah  act  of 
honour  and  justice.  Mrs.  Bailly,  his  mother, 
who  could  not  leave  her  house,  wrote*  t6  him 
the  most  pressing  letters,  begging  of  him>  in  the 
most  supplicating  manner,  not  to  give  sagreat 
a  stab  to  her  delicacy,  as  to  let  a  woman  and  hef 
children  live  in  dishonour,  who  hitherto  had  been 
always  respected  and  esteemed,  and  pressed  him 
to  consider  that  the  children  were  his. 

Mrs.  Bailly,  the  supposed  wife,  was  desired  by 
lier  friends  to  unite  with  their's  her  personal 
entreaties.  "  Me!"  replied  this  lady,  "  I  should 
be  sorry  so  to  do,  as  it  would  give  him  more  trou- 
ble; he  has  enough  now  on  his  mind;  he  is 
already  but  too  ill,  and  this  would  make  him 

more 
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more  «o.''  '^Mr.  Bailly  at  last  gave  way  to  the 
prayers  of  his  brother ;  the  time  required  di^-r 
patch.  The  Chevalier  repaired  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, who,  on  hearing  the  story,  said,  "  Mr. 
Bailly  has  lived  in  a  state  of  concubinage. .  Jt  is 
only  his  illness  that  induces  him  to  repent  of 
this  crime,  and  he  must  expect  th^  event." — 
"  But  (said  the  Chevalier)  the  illness  hastily 
increases;  tomorrow  my  brother  will  be  dead, 
and  then  cannot  make  any.  atonement."  The 
Archbishop  was -inflexible,  though  Mr.  Bailly 
had  consented. 

Death  being  near  at  hand,  the  Chevalier  went 
and  again  importuned  the  Archbishop,  who  by 
his  solicitations,  joined  to  the  importunities  of 
the  Chevalier's  friends,  granted  a  dispensation 
for  the  marriage,  and  a  permission  for  the  Che- 
valier to  divest  himself  of  the  imm.ense  wealth 
left  him  by  his  brother.  The  marriage  was 
immediately  performed,  and  Mr.  Bailly  died  the 
same  day.  The  other  relations  and  legatees, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  praise- worthy  action  of 
the  Chevalier,  attacked  the  ,  marriage  by  a  suit 
at  law,  pretending  it  was  not  legal,  and  declaring 
themselves  Mr.  Bailly's  jnheritors. 

These  further  embarrassments  for  the  Che- 
valier gave  him  more  occasion  for  the  display 
I  of  the  magnanimity  of  his  soul.    He  solicited 

the 
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the  judges;  he  spared  neither  paini  nor  «q[>eiic#» 
pad  discovered  as  much  warmth  and  eenl  tQ  de* 
prive  himself  of  riches,  as  his  oppcments  took 
to  possess  themselves  of  it  Mr,  BaiUy  *s  aiotlmr 
also^  with  equal  zeal,,  seconded  the  defence  of  her 
son  the  Chevalier.  These  proceedings  had  the 
desired  effect;  a  verdict  was  obtained  in  fiivour 
of  Mrs.  Bailly,  the  widow,  and  the  demands  of 
the  pretraded  claimants  set  aside. 

The  Chevalier,  replete  with  a  joy:  that  sidlliBt 
virtue  only  can  inspire,  was  the  bearer  of  thii 
determination  to  his  sister:  he  informed  her 
that  her  marriage  was  declared  validL  and  that 
she  was  mistress  of  three  millions  two  huodrad 
thousand  livres — (one  hundred  and  fifty  tbout 
kmd  pounds  English.) 


■MWMIMIMIWM 


ROYAL  ANECDOTE. 

THE  real  merit  of  the  rulms  of  nations  is  ^ 
best  estimated  by  their  benevolent  acticms.  ^ 
*'  It  is  not,''  says  the  philosopher  Roussean*  a 
speaking  of  his  present  Miyesty,  "  the  great  i 
monarch  whom  I  reverence,  but  the  good  bus-  I 
band,  the  good  father,  the  virtuous,  the  benevo^  \ 
lent  man/'    How  well  his  Msyesty  deserves  this  f 

eulogium 
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lame  of  Dclany,  said  to  have  been  an 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Swift,  lived  for 
fears  with  the  Dutsshess  ^of  Portland  as 
inion.  On  the  decease  of  her  Grace^ 
ilany  was  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  left 
entirely  destitute,  the  only  legacy  be- 
.  her  being  a  few  curiosities.  The 
*e&  having  frequently  seen  Mrs.  Delany 
risits  to  the  Dutchess,  and  knowing  her 
ances,  took  an  opportunity  of  mention- 
ase  before  tlie  Queen,  who,  wii!h  that 
\  of  heart  for  which  she  has  always  'been 
shed,  immediately  laid  the  matter  before 
;,  when  his  Majesty  readily  consented  to 
a  small  house  in  Windsor  Park;  and 
ing  represented  by  lady  Harcourt,  thslt 
ig  more  was  requisite  to  enable  the  olH 
Oman  to  pass  the  evetifaig  of  her  days  in 
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'    WRITTEN  AT  AN  INN. 

ERO^ir  Thtich  lov'd  friends,  whene'er  I 
'A  pensive  sadness  fills  my  heart; 
P^t'Stenes  my  fancy  wanders  o'er. 
And  sighs  to  think  they  are  no  more. 

II. 

Along  the  road  I  musing  go. 
O'er  many  a  deep  and  miry  slough ; 
The  shroyded  moon  withdraws  her  light. 
And  leaves  me  to  the  glooniy  night. 
...',.     III. 

An  Inn  reqeives  me,  V(here  unknown,^ 

I  solitary  sit  me  down; 

Many.  I  hear,  and  some  I  see, 

I  nought  to  them,  they  nought  to  me. 

IV 
Thus  in  the  regions  of  the  deacj, 
A  pilgrim's  wand'ring life  I. Ifiad,  . 
And  still  at  eyeiy  step  declarcj^   .       ;  -  ,  / 
I've  no  abiding  city  here. 

V. 
For  very  fer  from  hehce  I  dwell. 
Arid  therefore  bid  the  world  farewell; 
Finding  of  all  the  joys  it  gives, 
A.  sad  remembrance  only  lives. 
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VI. 
Rough  stumb'Iing-stones  my  steps  o'erthrow^ 
And  lay  a  wand'ring  sinner  low; 
Yet  still  my  course  to  heaven  1  steer, 
Tho*  neither  moon  nor  stars  appear. 

VII. 
The  world  is  like  an  Inn;  for  there 
Men  call>  and  storm,  and  drink,  and  swear; 
While  undisturbed  a  Christian  waits. 
And  reads,  and  writes,  and  meditates. 

VIII. 
Tho'  in  the  dark  oft-times  I  stray. 
The  Lord  shall  light  me  on  the  way; 
And  to  the  city  of  the  sun. 
Conduct  me,  when  my  journey's  done, 

IX. 

There  by  these  eyes  shall  he  be  seen. 
Who  sojourn 'd  for  me  in  an  Inn; 
On  Sion's  hill  1  those  shall  hail. 
From  whom  I  parted  in  the  vale. 

X. 

Why  am  I  heavy  then  and  sad. 

When  thoughts  like  these  should  make  me  glad; 

Muse  then  no  more  on  things  below. 

Arise  my  soul,  and  let  us  go. 

N  ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 

A  party  of  friends  in  South  Wales  went  to  a 
boarding-school  to  see  their  children,  ac- 
companied by  a  lady,  who,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  school,  proposed  by  way  of  reward  to  each 
of  the  boys,  that  should  write  the  best  piece  of 
poetry  during  their  stay,  that  he  should  have  a 
piece  of  money  or  coin  called  an  Angel,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  whose  inclinations  led 
them,  had  liberty  to  begin,  and  to  write  as  fancy 
di  rected.  When  the  hour  came  for  recreation, 
those  that  did '  not  chuse  to  try  their  skill  that 
way,  went  out  to  play  as  usual :  among  the  rest 
the  youngest  boy  in  the  school  went  with  his 
companions  to  marbles;  but  after  they  had  been 
out  sometime,  he  of  a  sudden  left  his  playmates, 
and  going  into  the  school-room,  desired  one  of 
his  schoolfellows  to  lend  him  a  pen,  who  did, 
but  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it? 
when  he  replied,  why  to  write  to  be  sure,  and 
takhigaslip  of  paper,  wrote  a  few  words,  put 
the  paper  in  his  pocket  and  went  to  his  play  again ; 
a  littje  while,  previous  to  the  parties  leaving  the 
school,  the  boys  who  had  wrote  were  called  upon 
to  produce  their  pieces,  beginning  with  the  tldt 
est,  when  those  who  had  any  claim  to  merit 
were  put  by  themselves,  till  such  time  the  whole 

should 
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should  be  read  over;  but  when  they  came  to  sed 
what  the  youngest  had  written,  the  coin  was 
instantly  decreed  to  be  his  property;  for  he  had 
Mid, 

If  Angels  do  in  Heaven  dwell. 
Your  pocket's  Heaven  mine  is  Hell. 

■■■iiiwwrwwiifc 


ON  GENTLENESS, 

TRUE  gentleness,  the  most  amiable  of  hu- 
man qualities,  ought  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  passive  tameness  of  spirit,  and 
also  from  unlimited  compliance  with  the  man- 
ners of  others.  That  passive  tameness  which 
submits,  without  struggle,  to  every  encroach- 
ment of  the  violent  and  assuming,  forms  no 
part  of  moral  duty;  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
destructive  pf  general  happiness  and  order :  and 
that  unlimited  compliance,  which,  on  every 
occasion,  falls  in  with  the  opinions  and  manners 
of  others^  is  so  far  from  being  a  virtue,  that  it 
is  itself  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of  many  vices. 
It  is  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and  dignity 
of  morals,  without  opposing  the  world  on  vari 
ous  occasions,   even  though  we  should  stand 

N  2  alone 
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alone.  That  gentleness  that  belongs  to  virtue 
and  which  alone  deserves  the  name,  is  therefore 
equally  distinct  from  the  mean  spirit  of  cowards, 
and  the  fawning  assent  of  sycophants.  It  re- 
nounces no  just  right  from  fear,  it  givps  up  no 
important  truth  from  flattery  :  it  is,  indeed,  not 
only  connected  with  a  firm  mind,  but  necessarily 
requires  a  manly  spirit,  and  a  fixed  principle,  in 
order  to  give  it  any  real  value.  Gentleness 
stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined 
regard  to  virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and 
severity,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence  and 
oppression.  It  is  properly  that  part  of  the  great 
virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  unwilling  to 
give  pain  to  any  of  our  fellow-min.  Compas* 
sion  prompts  us  to  relieve  their  wants;  forbeair* 
ance  prevents  iisfrom  retaliating  their  injuries; 
meekness  restrains  our  angry  passions,  ckndouf 
our  severe  judgments;  and  gentlenes  corrects, 
by  a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions,  what* 
ever  is  ofl^ensive  in  our  manners,  and  studies  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  life.  Its  office,  there^ 
fore,  is  extensive;  it  is  not,  like  sbnrie  other 
virtues,  called  forth  only  on  peculiar  emergen- 
cies, but  is  continually  in  action,  while  we  are 
engaged  in  intercourse  with  men.  It  ought  to 
form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech,  and 
to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour.    This 

amiable 
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amiable  virtue,  however,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  artificial  courtesy,  that  studied  smooth- 
ness of  manners,  which  is  learned  in  the  school 
of  the  world.  Such  accomplishments  the  most 
frivolous  and  empty  may  possess.  Too  often 
they  are  employed  by  the  artful  as  a  snare ;  too 
often  afiected  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling,  as  a 
icover  to  the  baseness  of  their  minds.  We 
cannot;  at  the  same  time,  avoid  observing  the 
liomage  which,  even  in  such  instances,  the  world 
is  constrained  to  pay  to  virtue.  In  order  to 
render  society  agreeable^  it  is  found  necessary 
to  assume  somewhat  that  may  ^t  least  carry  its 
appearance.  Virtue  is  the  universal  charm; 
even  its  shadow  is  courted,  where  the  substance 
is  wanting.  The  imitation  of  its  form  has  been 
reduced  into  an  art,  and,  in  the  commerce  of 
life,  the  first  study  of  all  who  would  either  gain 
the  esteem,  or  win  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to 
learn  the  speech,  and  to  adopt  the  manners  of 
candour,  gentleness,  and  humanity.  But  that 
gentleness,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good 
man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  seat  in 
the  heart:  and  let  me  add,  nothing  except  what 
flows  from  the  heart,  can  render  even  external 
manners  truly  pleasing ;  for  no  assumed  beha- 
viour can  at  all  times  hide  the  real  character. 
In  that  unaffected  civility  which  springs  from  a 

gentle 


gentle  ihind,  there  is  a  charm  infinitely  more 
foyretful  than  in  all  the  studied  manners  of  the 
most  finished   courtier.     True    gentleness  is 
founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  him  who 
made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  which  vrt 
all  share.     It  arises  from  reflection  on  our  feel- 
ings and  wants^  and  from  just  views  of  the  con>- 
dition^  and  the  duty  of  man.     It  is  native  feelings 
heightened  and  improved  by  principle.     It  is  the 
heart  which  easily  relents,  which  feels  for  every 
thing  that  is  human,  and  is  backward  and  slow 
to  inflict  the  least  wound.     It  is  aflTable  in  its 
address,  and  mild  in  its  demeanour;  ever  ready 
to  oblige^  and  willing  to  be  obliged  by  others; 
breathing  habitual    kindness    towards   friends^ 
courtesy  to  strangers,  long-suffering  to  enemies. 
It  exercises  authority  with  moderation,  adminis- 
ters reproof  with  tenderness,  tionfers  favours 
with  ease  and  modesty.     It  is  unassuming  in 
opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal.     It  contends  ncft 
eagerly  about  trifles;  slow  to  contradiction,  and 
still  slower  to  blame,  but  prompt  to  allay  dissen^ 
tion,  and  to  restore  peace.     It  neither  intermed- 
dles unnecessarily  with  the  aflTairs,  nor  pries 
inquisitively  into  the  secrets  of  others.     It  de- 
lights, above  all  things,  to  alleviate  distress ;  and, 
if  it  cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  sooth  at 
least  the  grieving  heart. 

Gentle- 
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Gentleness  is,  in  truth,  the  great  avenue  to 
mutual  enjoyment,  as  well  as  a  principle  ingre- 
dient in  general  happiness.  Amid  the  strife  of 
contending  parties,  and  interfering  interests,  it 
tempers  the  violence  of  competition,  and  keeps 
alive  the  seeds  of  harmony :  it  softens  animo- 
sities, renews  endearments,  and  renders  the 
Countenance  of  man  a  refreshment  to  man. 

Banish  gentleness  from  the  earth;  suppose 
the  world  to  be  filled  with  none  but  harsh  and 
contentious  spirits,  and  what  sort  of  society 
^ould  remain  ?  the  solitude  of  the  desart  were 
preferable  to  it  The  conflict  of  jarring  ele- 
ments in  chaos;  the  cave,  where  the  subterra- 
neous winds  contend  and  roar;  the  den,  where 
serpents  hiss,  and  beast  of  the  forest  howl,  would 
be  the  only  proper  representations  of  such  assem- 
blies of  men. 

Besides  its  social  effects,  the  influence  of  this 
virtue  on  our  internal  enjoyment  is  certain  and 
powerful.  That  inward  tranquillity  which  it 
promotes,  is  the  first  requisite  to  every  pleasur- 
able feeling :  it  is  the  calm  and  clear  atmosphere, 
the  serenity  and  sunshine  of  the  mind.  When 
benignity  and  gentleness  reign  within,  we  are 
always  least  in  hazard  of  being  ruffled  from  with- 
out :  every  person,  and  every  occurrence,  is  be- 
held in  the  most  favourable  light.     But  let  some 

clouds 
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clouds  of  disgust  and  ill  humour  gather  on  tK 
mind,  and  immediately  the  scene  changes;  na 
ture  seems  transformed,  and  the  appearance  cp 
all  things  is  blackened  to  our  view. 

The  gentle  mind^is  like  the  smooth  stream, 
which  reflects  every  object  in  its  just  proportion, 
and  in  its  fairest  colours.  The  violent  spiriti 
like  troubled  waters,  renders  back  the  images  ol 
things  distorted  and  broken,  and  communicates 
to  them  all  that  disordered  motion  which  arises 
solely  from  it  own  agitation. 

Attacked  by  great  injuries,  the  man  of  mile 
and  gentle  spirit  will  feel  what  human  natun 
feels;  and  will  defend  and  resent,  as  his  dut] 
allows  him.  But  to  those  slight  provocations 
and  frivolous  offences,  which  are  the  most  fre 
quent  causes  of  disquiet,  he  is  happily  superior 
Hence  his  days  flow  in  a  far  more  placid  tenou: 
than  those  of  others — exempted  from  the  num 
berless  discomposures  which  agitate  vulga 
minds;  inspired  with  higher  sentiments;  taugh 
to  regard,  with  an  indulgent  eye,  the  frailties  o 
men, — the  omissions  of  the  careless,  the  follie 
of  the  imprudent,  and  the  levities  of  the  fickle 
he  retreats,  into  the  calmness  of  his  spirit,  a 
into  an  undisturbed  sanctuary,  and  quietly  allow 
the  usual  current  of  life  to  hold  its  course* 

ANEC 
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Anecdote  of  brouwer. 

{a  CONTIlffPOilAftY   OF    RBUBBMS.) 

BROUWER>  goinf  to  Antwerp,  was  taken 
up  as  a  6py>  aad  imprisoned  in  the  same 
place  where  the  Duke  d'Arenberg  was  confined^ 
That  nobkinan  had  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Eei|bens»  who  often  went  to  visit  him  in  his 
coDfinement*  The  Duke  having  observed  the 
genius  of  Brouwer,  (by  some  slight  sketches 
which  he  drew  with  black  lead)  without  knowing 
who  he  was»  desired  Reubens  to  bring  with  him, 
at  his  own  request,  a  pallet  and  pencils,  for  a 
painter  who  was  in  custody  with  him. 

The  materials  requisite  for  painting  were 
given  to  Brouwer,  who  took  for  his  subject  a 
groupe  of  soldiers,  who  were  playing  at  cards  in 
a  corner  of  the  prison*  When  the  picture  was 
finished,  and  shewn  to  Reubens,  he  cried  out^  it 
was  painted  by  Brouwer^  whose  works  he  had 
often  seen^  and  as  often  admired.  The  Duke 
delighted  with  the  discovery,  set  a  proper  value 
on  the  performance;  and  though  Reubens  offered 
six  hundred  guilders  for  it,  the  Duke  would  by 
no  means  part  with  it,  but  presented  the  painter 
with  a  much  larger  sum. 

O  Reubens 
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Reubens  immediately  exerted  all  his  inter 
to  obtain  the  enlargement  of  Brouwer,  and  p 
cured  it  by  becoming  his  surety.  He  took  h 
into  his  own  house,  cloathed  and  maintained  hi 
and  took  pains  to  make  the  world  more  acquaii 
ed  with  his  merit.  But  the  levity  of  Brouwc 
temper  would  not  suffer  him  to  continue  k 
with  his  benefactor;  nor  would  he  consider 
situation  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  state 
confinement.  He^  therefore,  quitted  Reubei 
and  died  not  long  afterwards,  destroyed  by  a  ci 
solute  course  of  life* 


INSTANCE  OF  COURAGE. 

PORSENNA,  the  most  potent  King  then 
Italy,  havingunder  taken  to  restore  the  Tj 
quins  to  the  throne  of  Rome,  from  which  th 
had  been  banished  for  their  cruelty  and  oppn 
sion,  sent  proposals  to  the  Senate  for  that  pi 
pose;  but  finding  they  were  rejected  with  sco] 
he  advanced  towards  Rome  in  a  confident  p< 
suasion  that  he  should  easily  reduce  it. 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge,  and  saw  t 
Romans  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  t 
river,  he  was  surprized  at, their  resolution,  a 
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not  doubting  but  he  should  overpower  them  with 
numbers,  prepared  to  fight. 
•  The  two  armies  being  engaged,  fought  with 
great  bravery,  and  long  contended  for  victory. 
After  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Romans 
began  to  give  way,    and  were  qtiickly  put   to 
flight     All  fled  into  the  city  over  the  bridge, 
which  at  the  same  time  would  have  afforded  a 
jttsage  to  the  enemy,  if  Rome  had  not  found, 
in  the  heroic  courage  of  one  of  her  citizens,  a 
VulWark  as. strong  as  the  highest  walls.     Publius 
Horatius  was  the  man,  surnamed  Codes,  because 
he  had  but  one  .eye,  having  lost  the  other  in  a 
battle.      He    was  the  strongest  arid  most  un- 
daunted of  all  the    Romans.     He  used  every 
method  to  stop  the  flying  army;  but  perceiving 
that  neither  entreaties  nor*  exhortations  could 
overcome .  their    fear,     he    resolved,    however 
badly  supported  he  might  be,  to  defend  the  en- 
trance  of  the  bridge,  till  it  was  demolished  be- 
hind.    On  *he  success  of  this  depended  the  pre- 
servation of  the  city.     Only  two  Romans  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  partook  of  his  danger; 
nay,  when  he  saw  but  a  few  planks  of  the  bridge 
remaining,    he  obliged  them  to  retire,  and  to 
save    themselves.       Standing  alone  aga'nst   a 
whole  army,  but  preserving  his  intrepidly,  he 
even  dared  to  insult  his  numerous  enemies,  a  id 
O  2  cast 
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east  terrible  looks  upon  the  principal  IFet!run 
one  while  challenging  them  t30  a  single  con 
md  then  bitterly  reproached  them  all.  '' 
slaves  that  you  are,*'  said  he,  **  not  satisfied' 
being  un  mindful  of  your  ovf^,  ye  are  con 
deprive  others  of  their  liberty  who  have  hac 
courage  to  assume  it."  Covered  with  his  b 
ler,  he  sustained  a  shower  of  darts;  and  at 
when  they  were  all  pi^eparing^to  rush  upon  I 
the  bridge  was  entirely  demolished,  an4  Co 
throwing  hiniself  wilh  his  arms  into  the  Tj 
safely  «*wam  oV6r;  having  performed  an  ac 
says  Livy,  that  wfll-  command  the  admtM 
more  than  the  ftith  of  pocNieFity:  He  wai 
ceived  as  in  tlriumpii  by  the  Rbxhansl 
people  erected  him  a  brazen  statue  in  am 
jkx  the  most  conspicuDus  part  of  tbt  foruto.^ 
much  land  was  given  Him  as'he  conid  sum 
with  a  plough  in  ^  djkyJ  Ali  the  inhabits 
both  men  and  women*  contributed  > to  bis  rew 
and  in  ihe  midst  of  a  dreadful  8carbity>  ale 
every  person  in  the  city,  depriving  t^emoe 
of  a  part  of:  their  substance,  made  him  a  pre 
cfprovoions. 


AN 
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ANECDOTE 

OP 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

ON  Doctor  JxAmsofCB  rettrm  from  Scotland, 
a  particular  friend  of  his  was  saying,  that 
BOW  he  had  a  view  of  the  country*  he  was  ia 
hopes  it  would  cure  him  of  many  prejudices 
i^lsmttiuit  oatiqiu  pfirtioularly  io  respect  tithe 
fnits :  *'  why  yes/  Sir,  I  have  found  out  thK 
gooseberries  win  grcrw  theire  against  a  south  wall^ 
but  the  skins  sre  so  tough,  that  it  is  de^h  to^the 
maawfro'SwaUows  one  of  tbem«**^ 


AN  E  C  DOT  E. 

A  Harmless  country  fellow  having  commenc* 
eA  a  suit  against  a  gentlehian  who  had 
beat  down 'his  fenceaf,  and  spoiled  his  com;  when 
fte  astsizes  dfewncar,  his  adversary  bribed  his 
«i!y 'evidencfe  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  Well,  says' 
the  feitow,  I-am  resolved  I  will  go  up  to  town,  and 
the  King  shall  know  it.  The  King  know  it^ 
says  his  landlord,  who  was  an  attorney,  prithee 

what 
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what  good  will  that  do  you,  if  the  man  keeps  out 
of  the  way?  Why,  Sir,  says'the  poor  fellow,  / 
bave  beard  you  say  tbat  tbe  King  could  make  a 
man  a  Peer  at  any  time. 


MMW^MVMIW^^^*^ 
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HYMN  TO  VIRTUE.  ^/oi 

HAIL  lieaven-born  Virtue!  hail  sapremelj^^ 
fair!-^ '         :  '    *.    ,    *•  '  /  "    :     .,.\:^ 

Best  lovU  and  noblest  objWtt)f  my  care!  .  ^ .  \ 
Inspire  witk  wi^bm  in  thie  tempting  hour,       hq 
To  spurn  at  pleksure,  aiid  confess  thy  powbv     .^• 
Thy  power,  which  mocks  the  world's  united  force. 
And,  tho'  oppo^liJLjlXj^ntains  ^  ste^djr  c^qurse : 
In  vain  loud  tempests,  with  oppressive  weight. 
Strive,  envious,  J^o  retard^hy  growing  height. 
The  more  tHeir^  force  obstructs  Ifiy  spreading 
..     root^        '\..'<\    '.-....>../,.     tT    A 
The  wider, still  tby  vigorous  branches ,slK^t^^ 
Thy  beams, play) unresisted  on  the  soul, ,    « 
Banish  eac^  fear,  and  each  vain  thought  ppptjcoviU 
Content,  and  health,  and  joys  sweet  smiling  train 
Wait  on  thy.  steps,  and  flourish  in  thy  r^ig^n,.   .^ ,% 
We  envy  not  the  splendor  of  a  throne,     ..  • 
But  thee  posse^ssing,  deem  it  all  our  own; 
.      .  Warm'U 
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Warm*d  by  the  sun-shine,  poverty  looks  gay. 
And  wealth  enjoys  an  everlasting  day; 
Blest  with  thy  friendship,  all  around  us  bloom. 
And  com  fort  beams  thro'  death's  Egyptian  gloom; 
The  storms  of  passion  at  thy  presence  cease, 
Atid  all  is  temperance — ^and  all  is  peace; 
When  better  ages  knew  their  good  to  prize. 
None  then  were  honour 'd,  but  who  first  were  wise; 
Titles  arid  fame  from  thee  alone  could  flow. 
And  what  is  heaven  above— was  heaven  below; 
%  worth  superior  monarchs  shone  express'd. 
And  he  was  King  Who  most  thy  pow'r  confess'd. 
Happy  the  man  who  feels  thy  sacred  fires ! 
Thrice  happy  he  whom  all  thy  pow'r  inspires! 
Supremely  blest  who  thy  command  obeys. 
Grows  to  thy  shrine,  and  ever  sings  thy  praise; 
Thy  guidance  waits,  thy  constant  smile  implores. 
And  as  he  knows  the  more,  still  more  adores! 
Could  earth  afford  a  nature  so  refin'd. 
Or  shew  such  features  in  a  human  mind. 
Angels  would  look  with  admiration  down. 
And  by  such  virtue  learn  to  frame  their  own. 


THE 
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THE  MILITARY  MENDICANT, 

OR   BENEVOLENCE    REPAID. 

••  T  Wish  thee  success/'  said  a  clergyman^  put- 
X  ing  something  into  an  old  soldier's  hand*^ 
•'  adieu ! " — "  Heaven  return  it  thee ! "  exclaimed 
the  soldier^  with  a  look  that  spoke  more  to  the 
heart  than  all  the  expressions  of  gratitude  that 
ever  were  uttered.  His  wife  courtsied.  *'  God 
bless  you  both!"  said  the  good  divine,  and  rode 
on.  The  veter^  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  in  silence^ 
till  he  turned  out  of  sight.  "  What  is  it?"  en- 
quired the  soldier's  wife.  "  A  guinea ! "  replied 
the  soldier,  wrapping  it  up  carefully  in  a  paper, 
and  putting  it  into  a  greasy  vellum  pocket-book^ 
the  repository  of  his  humble  treasures.  It  had 
been  his  companion  in  all  adventures  from  child- 
hood, and  a  faithful  one.  He  esteemed  it  as  a 
friend,  and,  unlike  modern  friends,  it  kept  every 
secret  with  which  it  was  entrusted  inviolate,— 
It  contained  the  pride  of  his  heart,  a  memorial, 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  of  all  the  battles  he  had 
fought,  the  wounds  he  had  received;  up  to  that 
day  on  which  the  ruthless  ball  tore  away  the  very 
arm  which  had  so  often  wielded  the  instruments 
of  vengeance  against  the  enemies  of  his  country 

from 
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from  his  scarred  body.  Here  the  heroic  narra- 
tive was  deficient,  but  the  remaining  stump 
Vouched  for  him — how  miich  more  impres- 
sively! Thrdugh  thi^  nlisfortune  he  obtained 
his  discharge;  that,  too,  was  preserved,  a  com- 
panion to  his  memorial,  to  which  it  was  affixed, 
signed  by  all  his  officers,  d  testimony  of  his 
honourable  conduct. 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  having  merited 
this,  that  transfused  a  gleam  of  happiness  over 
all  his  despondencies:  over  these  faithful  me- 
morials he  frequently  dhed  a  tear,  which  sweet- 
Coed  the  hour  of  distress,  and  bestowed  a  con- 
solation only  to  be  imbibed  by  minds  attuned  to 
the  delicate  harmony  of  sensibility,  at  the  refined 
touch  of  virtue. 

Grant,  Almighty  Disposer  of  Events  !  that 
my  heart  may  ever  be  awake  to  the  still  voice  of 
honour;  that  the  season  of  calamity  may  not  be 
tendered  more  irksome  by  the  inquietudes  of 
conscience ! 

"  A  guinea!"  ^aid  the  soldier.  *'  A  guinea! 
"God  bless  him  for  it!"  uttered  his  wife. — 
"  Amen  ! "  rejoined  the  soldier.  Would  to  Hea- 
ven that  so  hearty  an  Ameti  closed  the  prayers 
.  of  the  whole  world.  *'  There  are  some  good 
people  left  in  the  world,"  observed  the  wife. — 
"Heaven  forbid  there  should  not ! "  answered  the 
P  husband 
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husband— and  on  they  jogged,  till  an  humble 
house  of  entertainment  presented  to  them  a 
welcome  sight;  they  approached  it  joyfully;  and 
turned  to  satisfy  their  moderate  wants,  and  rest 
their  wearied  limbs. 

The  weather  was  cold;  but  they  placed  them- 
selves, modestly,  at  a  distance  from  the  fire, 
though  it  was  not  quite  taken  up.  A  piper  lad 
kindly  offered  his  seat :  the  veteran  thankfully 
declined  it;  but  was  drawing  nearer,  when  the 
landlord  entered,  who  muttered  something 
about  vagrants  and  passes! 

The  soldier  heard,  but  noticed  not:  he  knew 
the  power  of  nioney,  and  accompanied  his  en- 
quiry for  refreshment  with  a  wish  to  have 
change  for  a  guinea.  The  word  guinea  operated 
as  a  magic  charm :  a  clean  cloth  was  instantly 
spread;  a  steak  put  on  the  fire;  and  the  landlord 
insisted  that  the  chimney  corner  should  be  re- 
signed for  his  military  guest,  who  begged  no 
one  might  be  disturbed  for  him.  The  landlord 
was  positive;  forced  both  him  and  his  wife  on  to 
the  bench,  swore  every  one  ought  to  have  a 
proper  respect  for  the  King's  clotb;  drank  both 
that  and  his  Majesty,  out  of  a  brimmer  which 
was  just  brought  for  the  soldier;  and  assured  the 
company,  that  he  had  once  caiTied  arms  him- 
self;  but  having  an  opportunity  to  settle,  he 

thought 
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thooght  itiiest  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin,  and  so 
booght  his  discharge. 

This  was  all  just — for  any  thing  the  company 
l^new  to  the  contrary :  certain  it  was  he  had  been 
a  private  in  a  marching  regiment;  but  respect  ^ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  he  leftit  he  had  made 
a  small  mistake — ^perhaps,  his  memory  was  bad^ 
—perhaps,  he  wished  to  keep  his  own  secret — 
or,  i^rhaps,  he  had  told  this  story  so  often,  that 
he  himself  began  to  be  persuaded  of  its  verity. 
Reader,  he  was  drummed  out!  •*  For  what?'* 
askest  thou.  Peace,  untoward  spirit  of  curiosity ! 
seek  not  to  bring  to  light  the  misdeeds  of  thy 
brother,  which  time  has  kindly  left  in  oblivion ! 
Alas !  I  am  guiltier  than  thyself.  I  set  thee  an 
example.  How  frail  is  man !  how  vain  his  rea- 
soning! 

The  two  travellers  began  their  little  repast. 
The  landlord  joined  them.  The  soldier  smiled 
him  a  cheerful  welcome.  The  mug  was  twice 
filled,  and  the  table  soon  cleared.  They  all 
gathered  close  around  the  fire;  and  the  soldier 
related  the  adventure  of  the  clergyman  and  the 
guinea. 

The  landlord  dare  said,  beside  that  guinea, 

the  parson  had  not  above  another  in  the  world. 

"  Gemmen,''  for  they  were  all  strangers,   *'  il  is 

the  curate  of  our  parish,  and  a  more  worthier 

P  2  soul 
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soul  never  lived!  He  has  a  wife  and  four  chili 
di  en ;  and  has  but  fifty  pound  a  year  to  maintain 
them,  though  the  rectorship  is  worth  five  times 
as  much.  But  the  old  rector  died  yesterdays 
and  so  the  curate  came  here  to  hire  one  of  my 
horses. — I  keeps  two,  genin^en — to  go  to  the 
Squire's  to  beg  for  the  living;  and  he  hfts  all  the 
parish's  good  words  and  prayers  with  him." — 
*'  Heaven  grant  he  may  succeed!"  emphatically 
interrvipted  the  soldier.  "  So  says  I ! "  rejoined 
mine  host;  accompanying  the  hearty  affirma-r 
lion  with  as  hearty  a  tug  at  th^  spldipr's  ale. — 
"  But,  nevertheless,  gemmen,  I  fears  as  how  he 
won't;  for  his  honour  the  Squire,  though  they 
says  something  as  how  the  estate  i'n't  rightfully 
his — but  I  wouldn't  ji^ye  it  ^nown  I  spoke  of  it 
— I  scorns  to  meddle  with  other  folk's  affairs — r 
besides,  he  might  take  a\v4y  piy  Ijc^ncg,  and 
times  are  hard — ^but  Mr.  Martiq,  ^  gentleniari 
in  the  neighbourhood^,  knows  all  about  it. — And 
so,  as  1  was  a  saying,  gemmen,  the  Squire  has 
often 's  the  time  being  heard  to  say  that  he  would 
sell  the  parsontation;  and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Kind 
can't  buy  it:  for,  as  I  said,  he  is  but  poor — ^and 
that  was  the  reason  I  wouldn't  take  any  thing  of 
him  for  the  lent  of  my  horse — and  he  had  the 
best  too — though  he  doesn't  buy  two  noggins  of 
ale  of  me  in  a  month.     But  then,  to  be  sure,  he 

is 
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is  parson  of  the  parish,  and  doesn't  get  drunk. 
Here's  his  health,  gemmen!"  seizing  a  pot  that 
stood  next  to  him,  and  calling  his  wife  to  reple- 
nish the  soldier's,  which  was  empty. 

When  the  ale  was  drawn,  the  soldier  produced 
his  guinea  for  change.  Boniface,  and  his  rib, 
having  both  rummaged  their  pockets  for  the 
amouBt,  found  they  were  seven  shillings  defi- 
cient. "  What  the  devil  hast  done  with  all  thy 
silver?"  cried  Boniface.  ''Why,  my  dear," 
replied  she  meekly,  "didn't  I  give  it  to  Dr. 
Kind  out  of  the  half  guinea  for  the  hire  of  the 
horse?"  This  rather  confused  our  disinterested 
host:  but,  not  bejing  easily  put  out  of  counte- 
nanpe,  and  thinking  silence  best,  he  took  no 
other  notice  of  the  circumstances  than  to  bid 
ber  go  and  get  change;  winking  to  her  very 
significantly,  at  the  same  time,  to  withdraw. 

The  company  had  sat  for  some  time,  enjoying 
themselves  in  silence,  here  and  there  inter- 
rupted, by  a  trite  observation,  when  the  piper 
offered  to  play  them  a  tune.  A  dance  was  ac- 
cordingly proposed,  but  objected  to,  at  first,  by 
Boniface,  who  observed  as  how  it  spoiled  good 
company.  However,  finding  it  necessary  to 
I  conform  to  the  humour  of  his  customers,  he 
determined  to  lose  pothing  by  the  temporary 
suspension  from  drinking;  and,  having  emptied 

the 
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the  only  mug  that  had  liqiloir 'in  It,  ordered  lils 
wife — who  now  returned  with  *'  sh6  cbuldn't  gH: 
change,  though  she  had  been  at  a  dozen  places  !** 
•—to  fill  all  again,  and  s:tood  up  with  the  fest.-^ 
The  piper  began,  and  at  it  they  went,  if  not  with 
i^kill,  at  le^^t  with  glee. 

How  fragile  is  the  tenure  of  jojr!  The  pipet 
had  scarcely  thrice  repeated  his  strain,  when  in 
came  the  landlady,  and  informed  her  spouse,  th^t 
Mr.  Martin  was  come  for  his  horse,  which  they 
had  lent  the  Doctor  in  the  morning.  She  was 
followed  by  the  gentleman.  Scomtn  wa$  aga!n 
confused;  and  stammered  out,  that  as  how  it  had 
wanted  shoeing,  and  so  he  had  sent  it  to  town. 
But  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  overheard  all  the  wife 
had  said,  taxed  the  delinquent  with  his  guilt. 
He  now  begged  ten  thousand  pardons ;  and  while 
the  owner  assured  him  that  had  he  lent  it  to  aiiy 
one  else,  he  >yould  never  have  excused  him,  the 
divine  entered.  The  landlord  swore  for  joy,  and 
ran  out  to  receive  the  horse;  and  the  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Martin  shook  hands,  and  were  retiring 
into  the  parlour,  when  the  ''former  espied  the 
objects  of  his  benevolence;  and,  apologizing  to 
his  friend,  requested  their  coin pany  also.  Think- 
ing it  their  duty  not  to  refuse,  they  modestly 
obeyed;  and  a  chearful  bowl  being  instantly  filled^ 
they  all  sat  down  to  enjoy  it. 
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The  soldier  was  agitated  concerning  the  suc- 
cess of  his  benefactor:  it  was  not  busy  solicitude^ 
but  the  anxiety  of  gratitude.  The  Doctor  was 
silent  on  the  subject;  and  the  soldier,  persuaded 
of  his  success  by  the  uniform  chearfulness  of  his 
manners,  set  his  own  heart  at  rest.  Distress 
generally  excites  curiosity — seldom  any  thing 
farther*  The  appearance  of  the  veteran  excited 
that  of  Martin :  but  he  was  a  humane  ni^n :  and 
it  was  a  laudable  motive  that  induced  hirn^  hint, 
in  a  delicate  manner,  a  desire  of  being  acquainted 
with  his  history.  The  soldier  readily  gratified;  > 
Ua. 

His  name,  he  said,  was  Roach,  his  father  bore 
anas.  He  was  born  at  Carrickfergus,  in  Ire- 
land; and,  when  but  two  years  old,  his  father  be- 
ing ordered  abroad,  his  mother  took  him  with 
'ker  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her  husband.  At 
fiouiteeo,  he  lost  his  mother;  and  at  sixteen,  his 
frther.  He  fought  by  his  side;  saw  him  fall; 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  revenging  him  on  the 
man  who  slew  him.  His  life  had  been  literally 
a  continual  warfare — ^but  he  had  been  raised  only 
to  a  halbert. 

Mr.  Martin  expressed  surprize — merit  is  ever 
modest  "  I  deserved  no  more,"  was  the  reply. 
He  proceeded — he  had  been  thrice  imprisoned 
in  France,  once  in  Spain,  and  once  in  Holland. 

''But 
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•'  But  I  trusted  in  God ! "  said  the  hero.     •'  Afw/ 
he  delivered  thee/'  returned  the  divine.— Dtirlng 
an  interval  between  the  two  last  imprisonmentsr  | 
he  had  suffered,  for  the  second  time  since  he  j 
was  two  years  of  age,  he  saw  England.     He  then  i 
married;   and  his  wife   had  been  his  constant 
companion  in  all  his  succeeding  troubles.   |At 
fifty,  he  lost  his  arm  in  the  lamentable  war  that 
separated  England  and  America:  at  Bunker's 
Hill  he  received  the  fatal  shot;  and,  wHh  the 
united  testimony  of  all  his  officers  concerning 
his  fidelity  and  bravery,   was  sent  to  finish  his 
days  in  the  mother  country.     He  applied  forthc 
pension.    Merit  is  not  always  successful:  he  was 
modest;  and  had  not  a  friend  at  court.     He  ap-^ 
plied  in  vain ! 

His  wife  had  a  relation  in  Wales,  a  creditdbl^» 
though  not  a  rich,  farmer :  to  him  they  went, 
and  lived  with  him,  labouring  for  their  mainte- 
nance, four  years.  He  then  died ;  and,  being 
ignorant  of  any  other  relations,  left  them  hif 
all.  They  were  industrious,  they  were  frugal 
but  prosperity  is  not  always  the  reward  of  in 
dustry,  and  the  frugal  are  sometimes  sparing  ii 
vain.  The  hand  of  Providence  seemed  agains 
them ;  but  the  ways  of  heaven  are  inscrutable 
Their  cattle  died;  their  crops  failed!  Their  al 
was  nearly  gone;  when  the  honest  pair  call© 

thei 
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Mditort  together^  and  surrendered  to  then!  ttm 
'  little  that  remained;  and  taking  an  afiectionat(b 
fitfcwell  of  their  neighboarsj  who  all  pitied>  but 
were  too  poor  materially  to  assist  theni»  set  off 
for  London,  to  sue  once  more  for  the  pension; 
ftsrlng,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  deferred ' 
the  afiplication  too  long. 

They  had  trarellai  folirdays  cheerfully;  wheii 
tticy  had  lost  the  purse  which  held  the  pittance 
they  had  to  support  them  on  their  journey !— » 
But  they  were  resigned :  they  had  begged  through 
tte  fifth;  and  on  the  sixth,  they  were  met  by 
the  charitable  curate.     Here  the  narrator  re^ 
.peated  his  thanks;  and  the  clergyman  insisted 
th^  were  not  due,  having  done  nothing  more 
than  his  duty.     Mr.  Martin,  apologizing,  en- 
quired of  the  soldier  where  his  father  fell?—' 
"  At  Dettingen ! "    "  Had  he  no  relation  living." 
None,  that  he  knew  of     He  had  once  abrother» 
christened  Leonard,  after  his  father;  who,  when 
he  went  abroad,  was  left  with  an  aunt  at  Carrick«> 
ftrgus,  and  was  then  five  years  old.     He  ad* 
dressed  to  him  an  account  of  his  father's  fate; 
but  did  not  himself  see  Ireland  till  six  yeard 
afterwards.     He  then  heard  that  his  aunt  was 
dead;  but  from  all  the  enquiries  he  could  make^ 
had  never  been  able  to  learn  what  became  of  his 
brother,  or  whether  he  recdved  the  letter  con- 
Q  cerning^ 
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ccrning  his  lather.  "He  idid!"  irtterrupted 
Martin.  The  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and  his 
wife,  all  fixed  their  eyes  on  him.  "Heavens! 
is  he  alive?"  eagerly  exclaimed  the  sergeant.— 
"  No!"  deeply  sighed  Mn  Martin.  "  He  was 
my  intimate  friend.  About  six  months  after 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  he  quitted  Ireland; 
and,  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  merchant,  thrice 
travelled  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  His 
fidelity  apd  zeal  so  attached  him  to  his  employ- 
er, who  now  settled  in  England,  that  he  enter- 
tained him  no  longer  as  a  servant,  but  made 
him  his  companion  and  confidant;  and,  dying 
about  eight  years  since,  bequeathed  him  an 
estate  in  this  country,  amounting  to  eight  hun- 
dred per  annum,  together  with  the  presentation 
of  the  parish  living." 

Here  the  clergyman  seemed  rather  discom- 
posed. The  soldier  observed  it.  Mr.  Martin 
went  on -^Z 

*'  About  this  time,  I  became  acquainted  with 
your  brother.  He  imparted  to  me  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life.  I  assisted  him  in  perpe- 
tual enquiries  after  you,  but  in  viain;  and  acci- 
dentally discovering  a  cousin  of  your  aunt's, 
gut  of  gratitude  to  her,  at  his  death,  about  four 
years  since,  excepting  a  legacy  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  me,  he  made  him  his  sole  heir, 
^        ..  with 
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with  i  proviso^  that  if  eyer  you  could  be  found, 
the  whole  estste  was  to  be  your  own*  oti  condir^ 
tion  of  your:  allowing  hint  twQ:hundred  pounds 
perannum.  .      > 

.  Nothing,  then,  remains.  Sir,  but  to  makerthei 
lequisite  proofs:  before  the:  jpnoper  person  v 
vhieh/  we  jwill.  da  without  delay.  Indeed,  tte^ 
Itamig  resemblance; you  bebr  to  your  dear  bro^. 
,Uicr,  is  testimony,  enough  for  me:  but  there 
are  others  to  h^;  .satisfied.  V 

"  Praised  be  heayear*  ■  excUmed :  the^  good 
Doctor.  The  soldier's  wife  was  transported-r 
she  wept  foe  jpy^^ .  -^  .^^  .-«,.... 

The  soldier  bore  his  good  fortune  with  admi- 
rable serenity.  '*.  I  should  have  received  more 
pleasure  from  this  news,"  said  he,  ''  had  not 
my  cousin  forestalled  me  in  the  wish  of  my 
heart,  and  prevented  me  from  expressing  my 
gratitude  to  that  generous  gentleman,  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  by  giving  him  the  living/'—"  Give 
you  the  living.  Dr.  Kind?'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Mar- 
Jin.  '*  He  bargained  for  it  with  Dr,  Double."— 
"  He  has  not  broken  t|he  contract,  I  can  assure 
you,"  replied  Doctor  Kind.  ''  Is  it  not  your's, 
then?"  hastily  cried  the  soldier.  "  But  it  shall, 
it  shall  be!"  And  he  took  several  turns,  or 
rather  quick  marches,  across  the  room.  His 
heart  was  fuU-Ta  tear  relieved  him. 

'  P  2  In 
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•  In  a  few  weeks  his  register  from  IrelandL  and 
every  necessary  voucher  for  his  identity,  were 
procured.  He  asserted  his  claim;  every  one 
was  satisfied  with  its  equity,  except  his  cousin  ; 
he  took  possession;  solicited  Mr.  Martin,  in 
vain,  to  accept  ^  reward  for  his  exertions;  and 
in  presenting  the  rectory  to  the  benevcdent 
Doctor,  experienced  the  sublimest  gratification^ 
of  a  noble  heart,  from  the  consciousness  of  (hav* 
ing'  hy  promoting  the  independence  of  virtu«r 
discharged  the  obligations  of  gratitude. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

ON  the  night  before  the  publicaticm  of  hi^ 
first  edition  of  Shakespeare,  he  supped 
with  some  friends  in  the  Temple,  who  kept  him 
up,  «' nothing  loth,"  till  past  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Much  pleasantry  passed  on  the  suU 
ject  ofcommentatorship,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  Doctor,  looking  at  his  watch,  cried  out,--** 
''  This  may  be  sport  to  you,  gentjemen,  but 
you  don't  consider  there  are  but  two  ^hours  be- 
tween me  and  criticism/' 
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THE  SPIRITED  LOVEIL 

A  TALE  FOR  THl(  XlADlES. 

DURING  the  civil  wars  in  Italy^  of  which' 
the  celebrated  historian  Guictiardini  has 
given  us  so  lively  and  so  interesting  an  account^ 
there  happened  within  the  territories  of  Naples* 
an  event -which  no  historian  has  mentioned,  but 
which  is  not  undeserving  of  a  place  in  a  miscel- 
laneous work,  in  which  pieces  of  history  have 
been  so  well  received* 

In  the  reign  of  Alphonsa,  King  of  Naples, 
Lorenzo,  (so  he  is  called  in  the  manuscript  from 
which  the  following  narrative  is  copied)  a  gen« 
tleman  of  fortune,  and  possessed  of  some  lucra* 
live  employments  under  the  government,  had 
also  in  his  possession  as  viiluable  a  wife  and 
daughter  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  human 
being:  these  jewels,  however,  he  knew  not  how 
to  estimate  as  he  ought,  for  he  was  unreasonably 
jealous  of  the  former,  and  threatened  the  latter 
with  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  convent^  if 
$he  did  not  marry  the  man  whom  he  had  designed 
for  her  husband. 

By  a  very  slight  sketch  of  these  two  charac- 
ters, that  is,  o£  Isabella  and  her  intended  bride- 
groom* the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  they 

were 
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were  extremely  ill  suited  to  each  other,  and  that 
no  happimes^  c6uld  be  possibly  expected  from 
such  an  hyn^ienial  connexion « 

Isabella,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  had  an  attrac- 
tive person,  anil  a  cultivated  understanding;  she 
had  alsoadis^sition  which  rendered  ber  beloved 
by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  her,  and  gave 
equal  satisfactioii  by  the  s(didity  of  her  conver* 
station,  and  the  propriety  of  her  whole  deport* 
nient.  Sbe  was  the  most  dotifal,  as  well  aa 
th^:mpst'aflfectk)Bate  of  daughters,  and  till  she 
became  marriageable  had  no  reason  to  complain 
€>f  herfather's  behaviour  to  her. 
f  •  Barbello,  [on  the. wrong  side  of  sixty,,  had^ 
with  that  disproportion  in  opposition  to  nineteen, 
a  constitution  much  broken  by  original  weak- 
nesses,  and  irregular  living.  He  had,  indeed, 
some  infiniiities  which  !made  him  a  very  dis- 
gusting object  to  the  fair  sex.  Deformed  in  his 
person,  and  crooked  in  hi^mind,  he  had  also  a 
temper  the  most  unamiable  to  bfe  conceived.r^ 
He  had  nothing;  in  short,  but  his  title  and  his 
fortune  to  recomraendi  him.      . 

Presuming  upon  his  fortune  and  his  rank, 
Barbello  made  his  addresses  to  Isabella,  and  wa^ 
rejected.  Piqued  at  her  refusal,  he  repaired 
immediately  itoi  her  father,  and^«  with  an  additi- 
onal presumptioiuf  dfiioiipded.her  of  him.*  in 

.   ;  marriage 
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marriage;  displaying,  at  the: same  time,  the 
numerous  and  substantial  advantages  which  he 
would  himself  reap  from  an  -alliance  with  his 
house. 

Dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  such  an  alliance, 
Lorenzo  overlooked  all  his  personal,  all  his 
mental  imperfections,  and  assured  him,  that  he 
should  marry  his  daughter  whenever  he  pleased, 
without  once  reflecting  on  the  irreparable  injury 
he  was  doing  his  amiable  daughter,  who  had  ne-' 
ver,  designedly,  offended  him,  by  devoting  her 
to  a  life  of  misery  with  the  man  of  her  abhor- 
rence, by  sacrificing  her,  in  all  her  youthfui 
charms,  at  the  altar  of  Plutus. 

The  moment  she  saw  Barbello  leave  thehouse, 
after  having  been  closeted  with  her  father,  in 
consequence  of  her  repelling  carriage,  Isabella 
hurried  to  him,  and  throwing  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  him,  intreated  him  not  to  be  angry 
with  her  for  having  refused  a  man,  with  whom 
she  could  not  be  happy;  to  whom,  indeed,  she 
could  not  give  her  hand  without  dooming  her- 
self to  absolute  wretchedness  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

*'  You  must  marry  Barbello,"  said  her  reso- 
lute father,  with  an  unusual  sternness  in  his 
features,  with  an  unusual  exaltation  of  his 
voice^  '*  you  must  marry  Barbello,''  continued 

he. 
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he,  *'  or  spend  the  rest  of  your  days  in  a  con-> 
vent." 

These  words  stunned  her,  and  she  retired  to 
her  own  apartment  in  a  condition  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, but  truly  to  be  compassionated.  There 
she  gave  vent  to  a  fresh  shower  of  tears,  and 
loudly  lamented  the  singular  misery  of  her 
situation  :  condemned  as  she  was  to  a  marriage 
of  detestation,  or  a  life  of  seclusion  from  the 
world.  Which  ever  way  she  turned  her  eyes 
her  distress  was  extreme,  and  the  more  Jshe 
reflected  upon  the  cause  of  it,  the  less  able  wad 
she  to  know  in  what  manner  to  procure  ita 
removal. 

In  this  melancholy  and  truly  pitiable  state  she 
was  found  soon  afterwards  by  her  mother,  wha 
sincerely  felt  her  affliction  from  sympathy,  and 
made  haste  to  administer  consolation.  Fondly 
attached  to  her,  she  hung  over  her  in  a  manner 
which  sufficiently  proved  that  her  maternal  com- 
^^  passion  was  equal  to  her  maternal  affection,  and 

»*  in  the  tenderest  accents  assured  her  that  she 

would  leave  nothing  in  her  power  undone  to 
break  off  a  match  which  she  could  not  herself 
by  any  means  encourage  for  numberless  reasons, 
aetting  aside  the  real  regard  she  had  for  her. 

Isabella,  whose  heart  "was  ever  alive  to  grati- 
tude, poured  out  tha*warmcBt  acknowledgmenta 

to 
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to  her  considerate,  her  indulgent  mother,  for 
her  assurances,  and  offered  up  a  short  prayer, 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  for  her  success. 

It  will  now  be  necessary,  for  the  intrbduction 
of  a  new  character,  to  acquaint  the  readers  of 
this  tale,  a  very  considerable  part  of  Isabella's 
distreM  arose  from  her  prepossessions  in  favour 
6f  a  man  who  was  as  happily  formed  by  nature 
to  charm  her  sex,  as  Barbello  was  unhappily 
formed  by  nature  to  shock  them  with  his  appear- 
ance. 

The  name  of  this  captivating  man  was  Detour, 
a  Frenchman,  of  a  good  family,  very  genteely 
connected,  and  greatly  countenanced  by  Charles 
VIII.  who,  when  he  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  charged  him  with  a  secret  commission 
to  a  Neapolitan  nobleman  in  his  interest. — This 
young  Frenchman  seeing  Isabella  at  one  of  the 
ekttrches  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  but  was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find, 
upon  a  minute  enquiry  about  her,  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  too  much  of  the 
anti-galltcan  spirit  in  his  composition  to  encou- 
lage  him  to  make  his  addresses  to  her.  How- 
ever, as  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  the  beha- 
viour of  Isabella,  during  the  performance  of  her 
religious  duties,  that  she  looked  at  him  frequent- 
ly by  stolen  glances,  with  no  unfavourable  eyes, 

R  he 
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he  told  the  nobleman  at  whose  house  he  resided 
that  he  would  give  the  world  to  be  assured  hia 
conjectures  were  not  ill  grounded. 

Sebastian  in  reply  said,  that  as  Lorenzo  and  he 
were  diHerent  parties  there  were  no  friendly 
communications  between  them. — '/But  I: will: 
endeavour,"  added  he,  (after  a  short  pause)  "  to 
hit  upon  a  method  for  the  gratification  of  ya^xijt: 
curiosity."  ^Ut 

With  this  promise  DetoUr  was  very  well|»t!i»4  \ 
fied,  and  waited,  with  as  much  patience  as  lo^^^^ 
generally  are  possessed  of,  for  the  pefornu49ce 
of  it.     But  there  is  ho  describing  his  feeliogVi 
when  he  heard  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  bqinl^  <■ 
married  to  Barbello. 

When  Julia,  in  consequence  of  her  assurai 
to  her  daughter,   went  in  search  of  her  husbaoj 
she  met  him  in  the  passage  which  led  to  his  li 
ry,  and  requesting  him  to  return  to  it,  as 
had  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  co 
municate  to  him. 

Lorenzo  having  just  been  reading  some  papers 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  an  unknown, 
hand  concerning  some  great  revolution  in  the 
state,  and  containing  some  dark  hints  about  his 
own  safety,  if  he  continued  to  favour  the  cause 
of  Alphonso,  hastily  asked  her  if  what  she  had  to 
impart  related  to  him. 

Upon 
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Vpon  her  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he 
went  back  to  the  "apartment  he  had  quitted  a  few 
minutes  before,  inexpressibly  e^ger  to  learn 
what  hit  wife  had  to  disclose*  especially  as  her 
answer  was  delivered  with  an  uncommon  gravity 
.> and  firmness. 

.  '    As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Julia  proceeded 
\iB  the  following  manner : 

"^  have  told  you,  Lorenzo,  that  my  business 

ts  immediately  to  yourself,  and  I  think  you 

inot  but  feel  yourself  deeply  interested  in  it 

^n  I  tell  yQu  it  relates  also  to  your  daughter." 

'*  My  daughter!"  exclaimed  he,  starting  from 

Jiis  chair,  extremely  disappointed,  "  what  pf  her. 

is  to  be  married  in  a  few  days  to  Baibello." 

"  If  she  lives." 

•'Lives!"  said  he,   "she  shall  live-r-I  have 
A  my  heart  upon  this  marriage,  and  nothing 
Ihall  hinder  it." 

Julia  finding  it  impossible  to  go  on  while  her 
husband  was  in  so  irrational  a  humour,  rose  up 
to  retire,  sj^ying,  "  1  will  communicate  what  I 
have  to  say  concerning  Isabella  when  you  are  in 
a  more  composed  frame  of  mind.  I  shall  only 
add,  at  present,  that  you  may,  perhaps,  have 
reason  to  repent  ofyour  attachment  to  Barbello." 
Lorenzo,  stopped  in  his  career  by  the  cquivo- 
Cfd  conclusion  of  this  reply,^  desired  Julia  to  re- 
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sume  her  seat,  and  to  make  full  diseoveilea,  assu- 
red  her  that  he  would  hear  what  she  had  to  saj 
without  giving  her  any  interruption. 

Julia  then  acquainted  hint  with  the  unhappy 
ftituation  of  her  daughter,  and  by  describing  it  in 
the  most  pathetic  language  she  could  adopt  upos 
the  occasion,  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  parental 
sensibility,  laying  a  particular  stress  upon  thi' 
great  disproportion  in  point  of  years  between 
Barbello  and  Isabella,  and  enlarging,  with  6f  uai 
energy,  on  the  many  imperfections,  external 
and  internal,  by  which  the  former  was  distin^ 
guished.  She  closed  her  address  by  returning 
to  the  situation  into  which  his  severity  hai 
thrown  the  latter^  and  declared  it  to  be  her  opi- 
nion that  she  would  not  live  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  was  going  to  make  her  the 
victim,  as  the  anguish  of  her  mind  would  cer» 
tainly  bring  on  a  train  of  fatal  disorders. 

Lorenzo,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  kept  his 
temper  during  the  first  part  of  the  above  speech, 
but  the  last  words  threw  him  again  into  the  old 
channel,  and  his  impetuosity  was  no  longer  to 
be  curbed. — "  She  shall  be  married  to-morrow," 
said  the  inflexible  father.  She  will  live  till  then, 
I  suppose:*'  and  flung  out  of  the  room  without 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

While   Lorenzo  and   his  family  were  thus 

situated; 


situated;  and  three  persons  could  not  well  be 
more  wretched  in  different  ways.  Detour  was 
studying  how  to  get  an  interview  with  the  dear 
object  of  his  wishes,  and  he  was  the  more  eager 
to  come  to  a  conversation  with  Isabella,  as  he 
had  no  doubts,  from  some  manoeuvres  under 
the  direction  of  the  nobleman  with  whom  he 
lived,  with  respect  to  a  mutual  prepossession. 
Thoroughly  satisfied  that  Isabella  beheld  him 
with  the  eyes  of  partiality,  he  was  prepared,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  gallantry,  to  run  any  hazards 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires;  but  his 
friend,  who  had  been  taught  wisdom  by  expe- 
rience, earnestly  advised  him  to  act  with  the 
nicest  circumspection,  and  to  employ  stratagem 
rather  than  force  in  the  execution  of  his  designs. 
To  these  admonitions  Detour  listened  with 
attention,    and  induced  his  monitor  to  believe 
that  he  would  square  his  conduct  by  the  golden 
rule  of  discretion. — But  where  shall  we  find  dis« 
cretion  and  love  inhabitants  of  the  same  bosom ! 
Are  they  ever  associated?      Detour  was  cer*- 
tainly  a  stranger  to  the  former,  and  yet  by  a 
happy  rashness  he  gained  the  very  summit  of 
his  wishes. — His  success,  however,  ought  not 
by  any  means  to  govern  the  conduct  of  other 
adventurers  in  similar  pursuits,  for  his  temerity 
might  have  proved  of  the  highest  dis-service  to 

him. 
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him,  if  a  revolution  in  the  political  principles 
of  Lorenzo  had  not  produced  a  change  in  his 
ideas  of  patriotism.  In  consequence  of  this 
resolution,  and  this  change,  he  rendered  ±wo 
amiable  people  completely  happy,  and  at  the 
same  time  gained  a  considerable  addition  of 
riches  and  power;  though  he  gained  them  with 
a  far  greater  diminution  of  his  patriotic  merit, 
and  gratitude  to  the  man  to  whom  he  was  under 
obligations  never  to  be  effaced — to  Alphoriso. 

Detour,  the  moment  he  heard  that  the  day 
was  fixed  for  the  union  between  Barbello  and 
Isabella,  was  determined  to  have  an  engagement 
with  the  former,  and  to  make  him  either  relin- 
quish his  pretensions  to^the  latter,  or  take  his 
leave  of  the  world;  not  doubting  but  that  he 
should,  being  an  excellent  swordsman,  oblige 
him  in  a  short  time  to  give  up  the  lady,  or  give 
np  his  life. 

Inflamed  with  this  idea,  he  set  out  early  on 
the  destined  morning  in  order  to  intercept  Bar- 
bello in  his  progress  to  Lorenzo's  palace,  and 
meeting  him  upon  the  road  with  a  couple  of 
attendants,  attacked  him  with  great  vivacity  and 
very  galling  language,  for  his  going  to  marry  a 
lady  with  whom  he  was  himself  passionately 
enamoured,  and  whom  he  was  resolved  to  marry.  • 
"  I  must  desire  you,  therefore,  Sir/^  continued 

he. 
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he,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  the  fiite  whicht 
love  had  kindled  in  them,  **  I  must  desire  you ' 
to  withdraw  yourself  immeJiately,   or  dispute 
with  me  your  passacre  to- the  altar.''  ^ 
.  No  sooner  had  hf*  delivered  these  words  than 
he  drew  his  sword,  which  glittered  in  the  sun, 
and. so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  servants  who  at- 
tended the  old  baron,  that  they  hurridd  on  to; 
Lorenzo's  palace,    really  believi5>g  that   some 
madman  had  broke  loose  from  his  keepers,  and 
nbt  choosing  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with 
Kim  till  they  had  got  more  people  to  assist  them. 

When  the  servants  of  Barbello  had  reached 
Lorenzo's  palace,  they  were  met  at  the  top  of  the 
avenue  leading  to  it  bygone  of  his  domestics,  who. 
had  a  letter  to  deliver  into  the  baron's  own  hands. 

In  this  letter  Lorenzo  informed  his  intended 
son-in-law  that  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  that 
he,  therefore,  wished  he  would  think  no.  more  oP 
his  daughter  for  a  wife.  This  alteration  had  been 
produced  by  the  artful  management  of  one  of 
Charles's  negociators  at  Naples,  who,  by  holding 
forth  to  him  honour  and  emoluments  which  he 
had  not  sufficient  virtue  to  withstand,  detached 
him  from  the  interest  of  his  first  royal  benefac- 
tor, and  made  him  a  convert  to  the  court  of 
France.  •  ^ 

The  servants  of  Barbello^  by  the  time  they  had 

reached 
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nached  the  above  mentioned  avenue,  began  jbi 
think  that  they  had  been  too  precipitate  in  lear 
ing  their  master  to  be  murdered,  perhaps;  am 
easily  procuring  a  reinforcement  wbesi  they  iuM 
related  the  situation  in  which  they  had  left  him 
returned  v^ith  the  utmost  celerity,  but  not  aooi 
enough  to  see  him  in  the  attitude  they  hadlef 
him  :  he  had  be^n  wounded  by  his  adversary^  an 
lay  stretched  upon  the  ground  without  any  sign! 
of  life.  The  servants  of  Lorenzo  immediatel; 
seizing  the  conqueror,  notwithstanding  the  hof 
tility  of  his  appearance,  told  him  that  they  mitte 
carry  him  to  their  master.  To  their  no  9Mal 
mrprize  he  replied,  that  they  could  9ot  give  hio 
a  greater  pleasure'.  Accordingly  they  l^  him 
"  nothing  loth,''  to  the  palace  to  whitb  tiw; 
belonged. 

To  the  etill  greater  surprize  of  his  conductor 
the  nearer  he  approached  to  the  palace,  the  »ior) 
pleased  he  appeared:  they  could  not  conceive 
what  joy  a  man  could  feel  io  being  carried  befor 
their  master  in  the  character  of  a  murderer,  ftn< 
and, Lorenzo  himself,  indeed,  was  much  astq 
nished  at  the  intrepidity  he  discovered  in  hi 
countenance  when  he  was  brought  into  hie  pr^ 
sence.  No  words  can  paint  the  looks  of  Juli 
and  Isabella,  at  the  sight  of  him  in  that  cond 
tion. 

Lorenz 
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.  liOtenzo  never  having  seen  Detour,  treated  ^ 
liim  only  as  a  man  who  had  murdered  one  of  the 
noblesse  of  Naples,  being  informed  that  Barbello 
hy  like  a  dead  corpse:  but  the  ladies  recognized 
him.  and  knew  not  how  to  act  in  so  delicate  a  si« 
tiiitioii»  Isabella,  indeed,  had  been  made  happy 
Igr  her  father's  having  put  a  stop  to  the  hymenial 
proceedings  so  dreadful  to  her,  but  she  was  afraid 
to  flatter  herself  with  the  hopes  of  finding  the 
murderer  of  the  man  she  hated,  considered  as 
the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  deemed  deserving 
of  her  hand. 

The  intrepidity  which  Detour  discovered  was 
not  confined  to  his  features :  he  looked  like  a  lion, 
ind  there  was  no  small  ferocity  in  his  first  speech 
to  the  father  of  his  mistress.  *'  You  seem  sur- 
prized at  my  appearance.  Sir.  You  behold  me, 
I  see  plainly,  in  the  light  of  a  criminal.  In  the 
same  light  I  behold  you  for  having  doomed  your 
daughter,  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex,  to  the 
arms  of  a  man  whom  she  abhorred.  To  save 
her  from  such  a  sacrifice,  I  was  determined,  this 
morning,  to  make  him  rehnquish  all  pretensions 
to  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  We  fought, 
and  I  was  successful :  he  is  wounded,  but  not 
dangerously,  I  believe,  though  his  extreme  faint- 
ness,  from  loss  of  blood,  gives  him  the  air  of  a 
dying  person,  I  wish  not  for  his  death:  he  has 
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^iVen  up  all  hif?  claims  to  your  daughter.  With 
that  surrender  I  am  satisfied,  I  love  Isabella, 
and  I  have  some  reason  to  imagine  that  she  has 
no  aversion  to  me.  If  she  confirms  my  conjec- 
tures with  her  own  lips,  (darting  an  eager  glance 
at  her  at  the  same  time)  you  will,  4  hope,  upon 
an  enquiry  into  my  character  and  connexions^- 
which  ^vill,  I  may  venture  to  say,  bear  the  strict- 
est scrutiny,  think  me  worthy  of  supplying  the 
place  of  him  whom  you  designed  for  her  hus* 
band. 

Never  in  his  whole  life  had  Loi'enzo  been 
thrown  into  greater  astonishment.  However, 
as  he  had  determined  not  to  marry  Isabella  to 
Barbeilo,  he  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  he  had 
himself  given  her  up,  and  as  he  was  tiot  destitute 
of  common  humanity,  he  hoped  that  his  wound 
would  not  prove  mortal.  But  he  was  not  so  rea<- 
dy  to  give  credit  to  his  successful  antagonist, 
with  regard  to  his  own  pretensions  to  his  daugh*" 
ter:  he  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  confinement  for  all  prisoners  in  his 
predicament,  adding,  that  if  the  baron  recovered 
of  his  wound,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to 
make  farther  enquiries  about  him. 

The  servants  who  had  brought  the  spiritM 
lover  to  Lorenzo,  were  now  going  to  conduct  him 
to  the  place  which  he  had  mentioned.  Julia  com- 
ing 
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ing forward  stopped  them.  Then  turning  to  her 
husband,  she  intreated  him  to  command  their  re- 
moval, as  she  had  something  to  relate  with  re- 
gaid  to  his  prisoner  which  required  privacy. 

When  the  servants  withdrew,  Julia  informed 
her  husband  who  the  person  before  him  was,  and 
acquainted  him  with  all  she  knew  concerning  his 
family,  &c.  without  concealing  her  daughter's 
prepossessions  in  his  favour,  which  might  safely 
be  encouraged,  she  said,  if  what  she  heard  was 
true. 

Staggered  with  this  informaMon,  but  yet  not 
displeased  with  it,  Lorenzo's  features  began  to 
wear  a  more  complacent  appearance :  he  then  told 
Detour  that  his  own  house  should,  for  the  pre- 
sent, be  his  prison;  and  that  if  all  the  enquiries 
he  should  make,  proved  satisfactory,  he  would 
be  as  ready  to  marry  his  daughter  agreeably  to  her 
inclination,  as  he  had  been  to  marry  her.against 
it. 

In  4  few  days  after  these,  transactions,  Lorenzo, 
thoroughly  pleased  with  the  intelligence  he  re- 
ceived with  regard  to  Detour,  and  largely  reward- 
ed by  Charles  for  his  desertion,  consented  to  the 
marriage  of  Isabella,  who  was  happy  beyond  her 
expectations.  There  was  nothing  to  check  the 
stream  of  her  felicity,  but  the  severe  satires  cir- 
culated round  against  her  father  for  abandoning 
S  2  a  prince 
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a  prince  who  had  raised  him  from  obscurity 
splendor,  and  for  his  trimming  at  a  junctu 
when  he  might  have  distinguished  himself  in  tl 
first  line  of  patriotism. — Children  may,  and  ga 
children  will  be  sorry  for  the  crimes  or  the  ft 
lies  pf  their  patents,  but  it  would  be  bard  inde 
if  they  were  to  be  answerable  for  the  one  or  t] 
other. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

THE  LATE  MR.  RALPH  ALLEN. 

THE  late  Mr.  Ralph  Allen,  who  has  bei 
universally  honoured  with  the  epithet 
good,  was  originally  born  to  no  possession, 
fund  of  good  sense,  however,  showed  him  t; 
most  likely  methods  of  procuring  an  immen 
estate;  and  his  conduct  proves  the  ancie 
adage,  that  '  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  } 
own  fortune.'  The  cross-posts  all  over  Engia 
were  of  his  contrivance :  these  he  farmed  fro 
governxnent,  and  they  turned  out  highly  to  1 
advantage.     An  estate,  he  purchased  near  Bal 
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was  bought  with  equal  prudence :  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  quarry  from  wliich  the  stones  for  build- 
ing the  most  beautiful  parts  of  that  town  were 
taken.  By  this  estate  he  gained  such  considerable 
Bums,  that,  though  he  gave  numberless  bene- 
factions  to  the  indigent  or  meritorious,  he  died 
worth  more  than  an  hundred  t;housand  pounds. 
It  is  told  of  this  (excellent  man,  that  he  once 
courted  a  young  lady,  whose  father  wanted  te 
drive  the  match,  as  it  was  very  advantageous. 
The  young  lady,  however,  was  pre-engaged  to 
another  lover;  which,  when  Mr.  Allen  knew^ 
he  generously  portioned  out  his  mistress  from 
his  own  fortune,  and  gave  her  away  himself  to 
his  own  rival.  The  honours  which  so  much 
virtue  deserved,  were  amply  recompensed  by 
Mr.  Pope,  in  these  fine  lines  : 

'  Let  modest  Allen,  with  ingenuous  shame, 
'  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame/ 
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PARENTAL  PARTIALITY. 

A   TALE. 

PARENTS  are  seldom  guilty  of  greater  mis- 
takes in  their  behaviour  to  their  children, 
than  when  they  make  invidious  distinctions  be- 
tween 
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tween  them,  treating  some  of  them  with  parti- 
cular tenderness,  and  others  with  neglect  bor- 
dering upon  indifference.     The  partialities  dis^ 
covered  by  parents  have  occasioned  many  scenes 
of  infelicity ;  by  those  partialities  brothers  have 
been  set  against  brothers,  sisters  thrown  into  ^ 
state  of  warfare  with  each  other,  and  innume* 
rable  disquiets  have  been  produced  by  them  in 
families,  which  might  have  been  families -of  joy 
and  love,  had  not  the  evil  spirit  of  favouritism 
scattered   the   arrows  of  jealousy  through  the 
different  members  belon^ging  to  them.     Obser- 
vations of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  made, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  repetition  of  them, 
however  tiresome  to  some  readers,  will  be  en- 
tirely useless.     To  those  who  had  rather  be  in- 
structed by  example  than  precept,  the  following 
talp  is  addressed. 

Mr.  Mountford,  an  eminent  merchant,  having 
acquired  a  very  handsome  fortune,  without  any 
diminution  of  his  reputation,  in  the  commercial 
world,  was  seized  with  a  passion  for  retirement, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  that  pas- 
sion, bought  an  estate  in  his  native  country,  in 
order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  rural 
tranquillity,  amidst  those  scenes  which  first 
presented  themselves  to  his  eyes,  and  had  ever 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind. 

Mr. 
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kfr.  Mountford,  when  he  took  possession  of 
his  estate,  had  a  very  amiable  wife,  and  two 
sons;  but  as  he  had  not  been  married  many 
years,  when  he  determined  to  withdraw  from 
business,  they  were  not  arrived  at  an  age  to  be 
pushed  into  the  world.  His  eldest  son,  indeed, 
was  not  intended  for  any  profession :  his  father  re- 
solved to  bring  him  up  a  gentleman;  his  young- 
est son  only  was  destined  for  some  employment. 

Mr,  Mountford  would  not  have  been  censurable 
for  this  mode  of  determination,  with  regard  to 
the  future  appearance  of  his  sons  in  the  world, 
if  he  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  behaved  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  create  jealousies  between  them, 
calculated  to  extinguish  every  spark  of  fraternal 
affection  in  their  bosoms.  To  Frank,  his  eldest 
son,  his  carriage  was  so  extremely  partial,  that 
it  deserved  a  severe  reprehension;  as  the  distin- 
guishing proofs  of  his  predilection  for  him  were 
sufficient  to  render  Harry,  his  youngest  son, 
very  unhappy  ;  and  doubly  mortified,  as  he  was 
not  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to  merit 
the  neglect  which  he  painfully  felt.  A  slight 
sketch  of  these  brothers  will  serve  to  show  that 
the  partiality  of  their  father  operated  in  a  manner 
which  did  not  redound  to  the  honour  of  his  under- 
standing, and  he  committed  a  capital  error  in 
judgment,  when  he  was  lavish  of  his  tenderness 

to 
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to  Frank;  when  he  only  distinguished  Harry  with 
the  most  striking,  and  the  most  grating  marks 
of  his  aversion, 

Frank  and  Harry,  though  naturally  welh  dis- 
posed lads,  having  been,  at  an  early  age,  im- 
properly treated,  grew  up  with  no  cordiality  for 
each  other.     The  former,  presuming  upoa  his 
succession  to  an  estate  which  he  most  dutifully 
wished  to  enjoy  before  his  father's  removal  from 
it,  behaved  to  the  latter  with  a  degree  of  arro- 
gance not  to  be  digested  by  a  brother  who  had  a 
grain  of  resentment  in  his  constitution.     Harry 
was  alive  to  every  affront  which  he  received  from 
the  insolence  of  Frank's  behaviour,  and  could  not 
always  conceal  his  feelings;  but  the  disclosure 
of  them  never  failed  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  his  brother,  a^  Mr.  Mountford, 
upon  every  such  occasion,  sided  with  his  heir  ap- 
parent, against  his  resentful  adversary,  and  cor- 
rected him  with  additional  asperity.     However, 
though  Mr.  Mountford  behaved  in  this  partial 
manner  to  his  children,  while  they  were  advanc* 
ing  to  manhood,  he  had  consideration  enough  for 
the  son  whom  he  intended  for  business,  to  place 
him  in  a  compting-house  in  London,  Under  the 
inspection  of  an  old  friend  on  whom  he  could  rely, 
that  he  might  have  a  fair  chance,  if  he  was  dili- 
ligent,  sober,  &c.  &c.  to  make  a  pretty  addition 

to 
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to  ttie  <mall  fortune  he  desigaed  ta  leave  him  lit 
Ills  dc;ath,  having  but  a  few  thousands  remaining 
in  the  fund&>  after  the  purchase  of  his  estate. 

The  behaviour  of  these  two  brothers^  upon 
their  fiither's decease,  willdiscriminate  their  tern- 
pera,  and  from  that  behaviour  alone,  it  may  easily 
he  imagined  how  they  would  have  acted  in  most 
iitnations.  Frank,  when  he  heard  of  hU  father's 
ttidden  death*  happened  to  be  at  aball  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood* The  news  was  communicated  to  him 
trhile  he  was  actually  engaged  in  a  very  lively 
^cCi  with  rather  too  much  abruptness;  but 
though  many  of  his  companions  were  shocked  at 
it  he  was  not  stall  disconcerted  by  the  messen^ 
ger's  precipitation— nor  displeased.  On  the  con^* 
trary,  he  exhibited  some  signs  of  satisfaction, 
which  laid  him  open  to  the  reproofs  of  decencyv 
and  concluded  the  evening  with  more  festivity 
than  he  begun  it.  Such  was  the  deportment  of 
k  highly-favoured  son,  indulged  to  an  extreme, 
<nd  almost  idolizedi  on  the  death  of  him  who 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  thought  it  possible  fot 
Frank  to  act  with  so  little  regard  to  his  memory, 
bad  any  of  his  friends — more  gifted  with  tlic  spirit 
of  prophecy — predicted  such  a  behaviour:  Op- 
posed to  this  behaviour,  Harry's,  upon  the  same 
occasion,  will  place  him  in  a  very  different  point 
of  view,  and  in  a  point  so  much  the  more  to  his 
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advantage,  a^  he  certainly  was  under  ttliich  stron- 
ger temptations,  from  the  harsh  treatment  he 
had  met  with  from  his  father,  to  rejoice  at  his 
dissolution.  Harry,  when  he  received  th^  letter 
which  acquainted  him  with  his  father's  death,  was 
with  a  select  number  of  intimate  companions  at 
a  tavern,  not  far  from  his  master's  house,  cele- 
brating the  birth-day  of  one  of  them.  The  mo- 
ment he  had  perused  the  contents,  he  imparted  it 
to  them,  and  then  took  his  leave,  thinking  that 
he  should  act  a  very  unbecoming  part  in  proceed- 
ing in  his  mirthful  career;  for  though  he  had  no 
reason  to  lament  his  father's  death,  he  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  discovering  the  least  appear- 
ance of  exultation.  He  was  indeed  of  another, 
of  a  far  better  disposition,  and  charitably  impu- 
ting all  the  unkindnesses  he  had  received  from 
him,  to  an  unhappy  delusion  of  the  mind,  he 
ever  mentioned  his  name  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,  and  never  breathed  a  syllable  reproach- 
ing him  for  that  partiality  which  had  occasioned 
him  so  much  disquietude.  Nay,  his  generosity 
of  thinking  even  extended  to  his  undeserving  bro- 
ther. Called  as  he  had  been  by  his  insolence,  in 
the  invidious  character  of  a  favourite,  while  he 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  he  forgot 
all  his  injurious  treatment,  when  he  did  not  ac- 
tually smart  under  the  pressure  of  it,  and  in- 
stead 
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tteid  of  reviling  him  when  he  ^bas  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  irritating  language,  spoke  of  him 
with  the  greatest  candour,  and  even  pitied  him 
finr  the  enormous  sh4re  which  he  enjoyed  of  his 
filler's  love,  as  he  supposed  it  might*  eventu- 
ally, be  the  cause  of  no  small  uneasiness  to  him 
by  making  him  too  well  satisfied  with  his  own 
parts  and  accomplishments,  too  ungarded  in 
his  carriage  to  those  opinions  revolting  against 
his  own,  and  too  much  intoxicated  with  his  pros- 
pects to  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  which 
might  serve  to  procure  him  friends  when  he 
had  spent  his  inheritance,  as  he  was  naturally  of 
a  very  expensive  turn,  and  hod  no  judgment  to 
regulate  the  cravings  of  a  capricious  fancy,  the 
v^ild  sallies  of  a  restless  imagination. 

Such  were  Harry's  feelings  on  his  brother's 
account,  when  he  was  placed  with  Mr.  Del  my, 
in  London,  and  he  did  not,  upon  his  father's 
death,  imagine  he  had  any  reason  to  alter  his 
sentiments  concerning  him.  As  an  interview 
hetween  them  was,  however,  now  absolutely 
Necessary,  Harry  set  out  for  the  family  seat, 
attended  his  father's  funeral,  and  having  tran- 
sacted all  the  business  with  his  brother  which 
his  father's  will  occasioned,  returned  to  an  oc- 
cupation that  promised  to  be  very  lucrative  to 
Wm,  not  at  all  discontented  with  the  trifle  be- 
T  2  queathcd 
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queathed  to  him;  nor  did  he  utter  an  aburive 
word  when  he  spoke  of  his  brother,  though  he 
had,  at  the  reading  of  the  >VilI,  behaved  with  a 
self-suificiency,  ^,nddi  hauteur,  provoking  beyond 
expression. 

Very  soon  after  Frank  came  iqto  the  posses* 
sion  of  that  estate  for  which  he  had  sincerely 
sighed  long  before  it  devolved  to  him,  Harry 
ventured  to  foretell  its  speedy  reduction,  from 
the  well-known  tendency  to  all  kinds  of  extra- 
vagance, in  the  wrong-headed,  conceited  owner 
of  it ;  and  he  was  not  out  in  his  calculations. 

Frank,  in  a  few  years,  was  actually  in  so  dis- 
tressed a  condition,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
a  great  part  of  his  estate  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
his  honourable  and  some  right  honourable  credi- 
tors, that  he  might  shew  his  face  among  them, 
without  being  posted  for  a  scoundrel.  When 
his  debts  of  honour  were  adjusted,  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  arguments  not  to  be  resisted,  (the 
logic  of  the  law)  to  make  over  his  remaining 
acres  to  other  hands. 

He  was  now  plunged  into  a  situation  in  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  pity,  had  he  not 
brotight  himself  into  it  by  his  own  folly.  In 
tills  situation  he  was  mean  enough  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had  most 
offended,  his  brother;  to  him  he  applied  for  re- 
lief] 
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lie(  and— grettly  to  that  brotiier's  honoinv*^- 
wu  relieved  by  him. 

Hariy,  upon  hi^  brother's  oOining  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  with  an  humility  which  vrould  iuive  iat*. 
tered  many  a  mam  in  similar  ciwumstaeDceSt  was» 
instead  of  feeling  any  triumphant  aeDsationaK 
riiocked  at  the  sight,  and  instead  of  entering  inta 
soy  upbraiding  retrospect,  offered  to  pot  him- 
inta  a  way,  which  would,  if  he  was  regular  anA 
industrioas,  enable  Kim  toKve  in  a  very  com*" 
fortable,  though  not  splendid  style. 

At  the  bare  idea  of  busihess,  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  subsistence*  tiie  pride  ^  Frank's 
heart  got  the  better  of  his  humility:  all  the 
blood  of  the  gentleman  started  into  his  cheeks, 
and  he  replied,  with  his  accustomed  haughtiness 
or  accent,  "  ^o,  Harry,  1  will  never  work  for 
my  living;  1  would  not  drudge  at  a  desk,  like 
you,  for  all  the  money  in  the  Bank.  I  will  do 
any  thing  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  in  order  to  retrieve  my  aSairs,  but 
no  trade,  no  mechanical  employment.  *Tis 
true  I  have  been  unfortunate  at  pldy,  but  I  may 
not  always  be  so;  if  you  will,  therefore,  lend 
me  a  cool  hundred  to  sport  with,  1  shall  be  obliged 
to  you;  and  you  may  depend  upon  my  bonomr  for 
Uie  re-payment  of  it  with  my  first  winnings/' 

Harry  told  his  brothei^  in  i^tum,  that  he 

.  r  '     i  •.  i     could 
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could  not  think  of  supplying  him  with  money  to 
be  employed  at  a  gaming-table;  but  added,  that 
if  he  would  call  upon  him  the  next  day,  he  would 
communicate  a  more  agreeable  scheme  to  him. 
Frank,  eager  to  know  what  his  brother's  new 
plan  was,  went  to  him  at  the  hour  appointed. — 
Harry  then  presented  a  parchment  to  him,  con- 
taining an  handsome  annuity,  telling  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  kept  within  the  limita 
of  that  income,  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  h2^p- 
pier  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 


H» 


ANECDOTE. 

A  Certain  prelate,  famed  for  his  eloquence, 
and  accustomed  to  speak  in  public,  utter- 
ing an.  harangue  one  day  before  Lewis  XIV.  who 
had  an  air  of  royalty  that  inspired  an  awe  into 
all  that  approached  him ;  was  so  disconcerted 
thereby,  that  he  made  a  pause.  The  King  per- 
ceiving it,  and  touched  with  his  distress,  said  in 
the  sweetest  manner  imaginable,  "  My  lord,  we 
are  obliged  to  you  for  giving  us  leisure  to  admire 
the  fine  things  you  have  been  saying."  The 
Bishop  was  so  encouraged  by  this  compliment, 
that  her^wm^  his  speech,  and  proceeded  with- 
out any  more  hesitation. 
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ON  ThE  CONJUGAL  STATE. 

I  AM  fully  persu^fed  that  all  the  infelicities  . 
of  the  married  stale  Are  occasioned  by  men's 
finding  fault  with  the  conduct  of  their  wives,  and 
imagining  themselves  to  be  fitter  for  govern- 
ment than  obedience. 

.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  looked  upon 
the  husband  to  be  the  helad  of  his  Vvife,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  fountain  is  the  head  of  a 
stream,  which  only  finds  supplies  for  its  wan- 
dering, without  directing  the  current  which'way 
it  should  flow.  It  may  probably  be  objected,  that 
wives  are  commanded  in  a  certain  book,  called 
the  bible,  to  be  obedient  to  their  husbands;  but 
a  lady,  who  is  a  great  casuist  in  divinity,  seems 
to  have  set  this  matter  in  a  true  light,  by  ob- 
serving that  as  most  of  the  commentators  upon 
the  New  Testament  have  agreed,  that  some  of 
its  particular  commands  and  prohibitions  are 
merely  local  and  temporary,  and  intended  only 
as  cautions  to  the  Christians  against  giving  scan- 
dal to  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  among  whom  they 
lived;  she  makes  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  obe- 
dience to  husbands  was  among  the  number  of 
thosexommands,  and  that  it  might  be.  right  to 
observe  it  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  but  not 
now. 
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Many  persons,  as  well  Christians  as  othetSi 
are  of  opinion^  that  to  command  is  neither  the 
province  of  the  wife  nor  of  the  husband;  and 
that  to  advise  and  intreat  is  all  that  either  has 
a  right  tp,:  but  this  I  take  to  be  wrong  policy; 
for  as  every  private  family  is  a  little  state  within 
itself,  there  should  be  a  superior  and  laws,  or  all 
will  be  anarchy  and  confusion;  and  as  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  wife  knows  more  of  family  affairs 
than  the  husband,    there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  taking  the  command  out  of  her  hands. 
Every  body  sees  that  when  men  keep  mis- 
tresses they  commence  subjects  under  an  abso- 
lute tyranny;  and  that  a  wife  should  have  less 
authority  is  a  very  hard  case^  especially  if  it  be 
considered,  that  she  is  not  only  one  flesh  with 
her  husband,  but  as  the  general  phrase  is,  his 
better  part.     Every  body  knows  too,  that  good 
humour  in  a  wife  is  the  most  necessary  of  all 
the  virtues  to  secure  the  happiness  of  a  husband; 
and  how  is  her  good  humour  to  be  preserved,  if 
she  is  to  be  under  perpetual  controul?     It  is  no 
new  discovery,  that  the  first  wish  of  a  woman  is 
power;  if,  therefore  you  give  the  sceptre  into 
her  hand,  and  intreat  her  to  say  and  to  do  ac- 
cording to  her  own  good  pleasure,  it  will  be  al-  " 
most  impossible  for  her  to  be  always  out   of 
temper. 
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An  act  of  clemency. 

LUCINFUS,  having  raised  a  numerous  army^ 
Zosimitf  aaysi»  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  govern* 
ment  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Jbrgther-in4aw;  Con- 
•tantine,  the  emperol*.  But  bis  army  being 
iefettted,  LuciAiiis  fled  with  what  forces  he  could 
nfly  to  Nkomidia,  whither Constantine  pursued 
bkn^  «id  immediately  invested  the  place,  but  on 
Ibe  second  day  of  ttie  siege,  the  emperor's  sister 
intseating  bim,  with  a  flood  of  tears^  by  the  tea* 
demess  he  had  «ver  shewn  for  her,  to  forgive 
her  husband,  and,  to  grant  him  at  least  his  life. 
He  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  her  re- 
qtiest,  and  the  next  day,  Luciniu8»  finding  no 
means  of  ntaking  his  escape,  presented  himself 
before  the  conqueror,  and  throwing  himself  at 
ius  feet,  yielded  to  him  the  purple,  and  the  other 
ensigns  of  sovereignty.  Constantine  received 
him  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  entertained  him 
at  his  table,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Thessa* 
lonica,  assuring  him,  that  he  should  live  unmo* 
lested  so  long  as  he  raised  no  new  disturbances. 

U  ANECt 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

MR.    JOHNSON. 

MR.  Johnson,  Author  of  Hurlotbrumbo,  Sec. 
having  been  invited  to  pass  some  months 
at  a  country-house  of  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
great  regard  for  him,  but  whom  he  had  visited 
before>  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was,  for 
some  time,  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality 
and  kindness.  But  at  length  having  shown,  in 
some  of  his  expressions  and  actions,  that  wild 
and  unaccountable  extravagance  and  oddity  which 
runs  through  his  whole  composition,  the  lady  of 
the  house,  who  happened  to  enjoy  but  a  very  in- 
different state  of  health,  which  rendered  her  hyp- 
pish  and  low-spirited,  and  being  moreover  natu- 
rally of  a  timorous  disposition,  began  to  be 
extremely  alarmed  at  his  behaviour,  and  appre- 
hensive that,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  might 
do  mischief  either  to..himself  or  others.  On^his 
fihe  repeatedly  remonstrated  to  her  husband, 
intreating  him  to  find  some  means  of  getting 
rid  of  Mr.  Johnson.  The  gentleman,  however, 
who  was  better  acquainted  with  Johnson's  man- 
ner, and  therefore  under  no  apprehensions,  was 

un- 
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unwilUng  to  proceed  to  acts  of  so  much  seeming' 
Inhospitality.  as  the  forbidkling  his  house  to  a 
person  whom  he  had  himself  invited  to  it;  and 
therefore  declined  so  doing  for  some  time;  till 
at  length,  on  the  continual  solicitations  of  his 
lady,  whom  he  found  he  could  i\ot  make  easy  oa 
any  other  terms,  he  com  missioned  a  m  utpal  friend . 
to  both,  to  break  the  affair  to  Mr.  Johnson.— 
This  being  done  -with  all  the  tenderness  imagi- 
oable,  and  the  true  reason  assigned  by  way  of 
vindication  of  the  gentleman  himself,  Mr.  John^ 
son,  with  great  coolness,  and  a  gaiety  of  temper 
peculiar  to  himself,  replied*  that  he  was  most 
perfectly  persuaded  of  Mr.  J  's  regard  for 
Mm,  and  should  ever  retain  the  most  grateful 
sense  of  the  civilities  he  had  received  from  him ; 
that  he  also  maintained  the  highest  respect  for 
his  lady;-  and  thought  it  his  duty,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
her  peace  of  mind,  which  it  appeared  that  he  had 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  disturbing;  that  he, 
therefore,  might  give  her  the  strongest  assu- 
rances from  him,  together  with  his  compliments, 
that  he  never  would  again  trouble  her  house 
whilst  living;  but,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  sincere 
esteem,  she  might  depend  on  it,  that,  after  his 
death,  he  should  consider  her  as  the  very  persopi 
to  whom,  on  a  visit  back  to  this  world,  he  should 
U  2  think 
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'think  himself  under  an  obligation  to  pttf  hid  rt 
spects.  This  message  being  delivered  to  the  ladj^ 
who,  we  have  before  observed,  wai>  of  an  hypo 
chondriac  complexion,  threw  her  into  still  great 
er  apprehensions  than  before;  and,  fearing  tfcH 
he  would  be  as  good'as  his  word,  intreated  di 
gentleman  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  beg 
from  her,  that  he  would  continue  where  he  Was 
er,  at  least,  favour  them  with  his  company  ai 
often  as  possible;  for  that,  with  all  his  wildnett 
she  had  much  rather  see  him  alive  than  dead*. 


FRUlTLfiSS  ATTEMPTS 

AFTER 

HAPPINESS  IN  THIS  LtFE. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  an  agreeable  incideni 
brought  me  acquainted  with  a  family,  dli 
remarkable  for  elegance,  sensibility,  and  evei*3 
amiable  endowment,  as  any  in  your  whole  m6 
tropolis.  Having  spent  the  afternoon  with  thai 
peculiar  satisfaction,  the  feast  of  reason,  and  th< 
flow  of  soul  must  communicate,  and  exhaustec 
tfr  dismissed  a  variety  of  subjects,  the  folly  and 
impiety  of  discontent  was  brought  upon  th< 

carpet, 
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Mrpet.  After  tracing  this  sickness  of  the  mind 
toiAnumerable  sources,  and  proving  to  a  demon* 
ttittioB,  that  no  condition  is  utterly  unimprov-^ 
lUc^  or  unexceptionable^  a  lady,  with  great  live^ 
lincsB  aad  address,  gave  us  the  fc^owing  little 
laeodoce 

My  mother,  said  she,  has  frequently  told  me 
if  a  geirrleman,  virhose  possessions  were  im- 
meua^  that  was  accustomed  to  amuse  himself 
wkh  the  whimsical  attempt  of  making  a  certain 
somber  of  individuals  happy  every  seventh  year 
of  his  existence;  but  such  was  the  nature^  hu« 
mour,  or  infirmity^  of  all  he  had  to  deal  witht 
that  the  experiment  ever  terminated  in  their 
disgrace,,  and  his  own  disappointment,  one  sav- 
ing clause,  and  one  only^  was  allowed  them ;  the 
peevishness,  impatience,  or  languishments  of 
illness,  waa  not  to  be  considered  as  a  reflection 
ttathem,  or  an  impediment  to  the  prosecution 
rfhis  scheme,  but  he  expected  on  the  removal 
of  the  evil,  that  their  full  content  should  again 
break  forth,  as  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  with  dou- 
ble radiance. 

For  one  man  he  obtained  the  hand  he  had  long 
i^ainly  sighed  for;  another  was  delivered  from 
^  the  misery  of  contracted  circumstances;  a 
third  invested  with  the  gratification  of  power; 
a  fourth  of  independence;  and  on  a  fifth  was  be- 
stowed 
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stowed  his  much-desired  rank  in  a  military  lifcj 
but  when  he  came  to  examine  into  the  fruits  of 
his  industry,  the  lady's  charms  were  fled,  the 
misfortunes  he  had  relieved  were  beheld  with 
diflTerent  eyes,  the  power  he  had  lent  was  abused, 
the  independence  unenjoyed,  and  the  army  con- 
fessedly a  round  of  fatigue,  noise,  and  danger. 

Thus  universally  unsuccessful  aniongst  his 
own  sex,  he  resolved  to  try  what  he  coulcji  make 
of  the  ladies.  It  would  be  endless,  and,  indeed, 
not  strictly  politic,  continued  the  fair  speaker, 
to  relate  all  the  little  caprices,  light  fancies>  and 
extravagant  wishes,  he  had  now  to  encounter 
with ;  be  it  sufficient  then  to  say,  that  at  length 
he  met  with  one,  whose  rational  plan,  seemingly 
enlarged  sentiments,  flattered  his  drooping  ex^* 
pectations,  and  promised  to  reward  his  toiL 

He  placed  her  in  the  very  situation  she  her- 
self pointed  out  to  him,  as  the  infallible  means 
of  her  felicity,  nor  for  three  whole  months  was 
she  heard  to  breathe  a  dis-satisfied  sigh;  but, 
alas  !  how  many  changes  can  three  months  pro- 
duce? He  tenderly  listened  to  the  first  cause 
of  complaint,  and  as  tenderly  removed  it.  Ano- 
ther short  period  elapsed,  and  there  was  a  second 
something  to  require  his  correcting  hand;  in  a 
word,  after  repeated  good-natured  eflTorts,  and 
a^ma^ng  imrtances  of  patience  and  forbearance, 

he 
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he  besought  her  once  more  to  consider,  if  a  pos- 
sibility remained  of  answering  his  purpose  and 
her  own. 

She  told  him  how  sensibly  she  was  affected, 
both  by  his  indulgence  and  the  weakness  she  was 
guilty  of,  but  if  a  little  house  in  the  country, 
that  had  recently  caught  her  eye,  could  be  ob- 
tained for  her,  every  dis-satisfaction  would  be 
shook  off,  and  gratitude  and  peace  alone  the  com- 
panions of  her  retirement. 

Behold  her  now  in  possession  of  this  last  de- 
sire of  her  heart,  and  left  to  the  experience  of 
a  couple  of  years  before  the  gentleman  renewed 
his  enquiries.  Every  thing  was  as  it  should  be, 
the  prospect  as  blooming,  the  situation  as  de- 
lightful, and  her  connexions  as  happy  as  on  her 
first  arrival :  but  he  begged  her  to  proceed. 

She  was  again  ashamed  of  her  folly,  and  con  - 
scious  of  the  ridiculous  figure  she  should  make 
in  his  sight;  but,  however  trifling  the  annoy- 
ance might  sound  to  him,  it  was  the  bane  of  all 
her  other  enjoyments ;  a  peacock,  a  miserable 
peacock,  the  property  of  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
man, would  sit  upon  her  garden  wall,  and  perse- 
cute her  ears  from  morning  to  night  with  its 
odious  squalling. 

The  gentleman  smiled:  I  am  sorry,  Madany, 
said  he,  that  you  should  be  the  person  destined 

to 
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to  awaken  me  to  a  sense  of  what  I  never  b 
attended  to;  there  is  a  peacock  on  every  b 
wall,  and  if  self-interest,  reason,  gratitude 
religion,  are  insufficient  to  reconcile  us  t 
slightest  inconvenience,  where  shall  we  fin 
being  that  will  persevere  in  sheltering  us 
those  additiond  rough  blasts  to  which  the  eq 
deserving  multitude  so  unhappily  stand  expi 
Let  us  then  forbear  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  i 
to  repine;  the  three  first  ariicles  no  repc 
renders  needless,  and  no  mercies  or  blessing 
secure  us  from  the  last.  We  trifle  with  H< 
in  much  the  sai^e  manner  this  benevolem 
racter  was  trifled  with,  and  never  suflTer  the 
viction  to  strike  us,  that  the  fault  is  witbi 
own  breasts,  until  the  bitterness  of  punishj 
and  the  deprivation  of  all  we  ought  to  hav< 
dear,  overtakes  us. 


IV 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

MR.  KILLIGREW. 

ING  Charles's  fondness  for  pleasw 
which  he  always  RUjde  business  giv( 
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ted  tifequentlj  to  delay  affiirs  of  donsequencc*, 
from  his  Majesty's  disappointing  the  Council  of 
Im  presence  when  met  for  the  dispatch  of  busi* 
lless;  which  neglect  gaTe  great  disgust  and  of- 
fence to  mariy  of  those  who  were  treated  .with 
this  seeming  disrespedt.     On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  naturally 
impetuous  and  turbulent,  quitted  the  council- 
chamber  in  a  violent  passion;  arid  meeting  Mn 
Killigrew  presently  after,  expressing  hiniiself  on 
the  occasion  in  very  disrespectful  terms  of  his 
Miyesty,  Killigrew  begged  his  Grace  to  moderate 
Ills  passion,  and  offered  to  lay  him -a  wager  of  an 
hundred  pounds,  that  he  himself  would  prevail 
mi  his  Majesty  to  come  to  council  in  half  an  hour. 
The  Duke,  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  his  asser- 
tion, and  warmed  by  resentment  against   the 
King,  accepted  the  wager;  on  which  Killigrew 
immediately  went  to  the  King,  and,  without  ce- 
remony, told  him  what  had  happened;  adding 
thes6  words,    '  I  know  your  Majesty  hates  L  lU- 
derdale,    though  the  necessity  of  your  affairs 
compels  you  to  carry  an  outward  appearance  of 
civility :  if  you  chuse  to  be  rid  of  a  man  who  is 
thus  disagreeable  to  you,  you  need  only  go  this 
once  to  council,    for  I  know  his  covetous  dispo- 
sition  so  perfectly,  that  I  am  well  persuaded, 
imther  than  pay  this  hundred  pounds^  he  would 

X  hang 
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hang  himself  out  of  the  way,  and  never  pl^uc 
you  mjre.'  The  King  was  so  pleased  with  the 
archness  of  this  observation*  that  he  immedi* 
ately  replied,  '*  Well  then,  Killigrew,  I  posi- 
tively will  go>"  and  kept  his  word  accordingly. 


SUDDEN   JOY. 

« 

A  MORAL   TALE. 

THE  desire  of  communicating  pleasure  to 
those  whom  we  fondly  love,  for  whom  we 
have  the  sincerest  regard,  is  a  very  natural  one ; 
but  we  may  be  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  make  them 
happy  with  our  communications,  as  to  defeat  the 
end  proposed.  The  sudden  disclosure  of  joyful, 
as  well  as  of  melancholy  intelligence,  has,  in 
some  situations,  been  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences :  with  the  same  consequences  has  the 
sudden  joy  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  be- 
loved person  coming  upon  us  unexpectedly  been 
attended.  Against  such  disclosures,  and  such 
appearances,  all  .prudent  people  will  guard  them- 
selves; not  only  out  of  consideration  for  those 
whom,  they  esteem,  but  for  their  own  sakes,  as 
they  must  necessarily  be  distressed  by  any  ill 

con- 
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consequences  arising  from  the  precipitance  of 
their  proceedings. 

•*  Indeed,  my  dear  Emily,  your  attachment 
to  Mn  Lymington  is  more  romantic  than  ra^ 
tional.  A  man  of  his  gay,  dissipated  turn,  and 
addicted  to  all  the  fashionable  pleasures  of  the 
age,  will  never  be  constant  to  any  woman :  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  has  made  his  addresses 
to  several  women  since  he  left  England,  and  de* 
serted  them  in  search  of  variety.  But  should 
be  return,  and  marry  you,  he  would  certainly 
be  tired  of  you  in  a  short  time,  aqd  leave  you 
truly  wretched.  He  is,  I  grant,  in  a  SaAr  way 
of  making  his  fortune  in  the  East-Indies;  yet  he 
may  be  disappointed:  now,  Mr.  Murray  has 
made  his  fortune,  and  having  also  an  unexcep- 
tionable character,  entirely  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention, he  is  extravagantly  in  love  with  you, 
and  I  hope  you  will  think  well  enough  of  him  to 
give  him  your  hand  with  a  good  grace,  as  1  am 
very  well  assured  that  your  father  will  not  hear 
of  a  refusal:  and  I  must  own  I  think  if  you  do 
not  comply  with  his  wishes,  you  will  live  to  re- 
pent of  your  opposition  to  them. 

In  this  manner  did  Mrs.  Wyat,  an  excellent 
wife,  and  exemplary  mother,  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail on  her  daughter  to  make  her  inclination 
submit  to  discretion,  and  to  prefer  a  stc  ady, 
'  X  2  sober 
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spber  man,  with  a  large  fortune  in  his  posses* 
sion,  to  him  who,  with  a  very  expensive  taste« 
was  only  in  pursuit  of  one.  Her  endeavours, 
however,  were  all  fruitless;  she  reasoned,  she 
persuaded  in  vain.  Emily's  attachment  to  Mr. 
Lymington  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  thing 
which  her  mother  could  urge  in  favour  of  hie 
opulent  rival:  nor  will  many  of  her  sex,  perhaps, 
in  the  least  wonder  at  her  adherence  to  the  choice 
of  her  own  heart,  and  her  resistance  to  the 
choice  of  her  parents,  when  they  are  told  that 
Mr.  Lymington  (to  adopt  their  own  language) 
was  ••  a  most  agreeable  creature,"  and  that  Mr. 
Murray  was  "  a  forbidding  animal,"  with  nothing 
but  his  money  to  recommend  him.  Some  fe* 
males,  to  be  sure  there  are,  who  are  sufficiently 
swayed  by  lucrative  views,  to  give  their  hands 
to  men  whom  they  abhor,  in  order  to  procure  a 
brilliant  settlement;  yet  the  legal  prostitution 
of  a  few  mercenary  women  reflects  no  dishonour 
upon  the  sex  in  general. 

Soon  after  the  above  conversation  between 
Mrs.  Wyat  and  her  daughter,  Mr.  Wyat  came 
home  to  dinner,  and  brought  Mr.  Murray  with 
him. 

When  the  two  ladies  retired,  the  two  gentle- 
men proceeded  to  business,  and  every  thing 
relating  to  the  alliance  between  their  families 

were 
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were  finally;  adjusted.  When  that  adjustment 
was  finished,  Emily  was  called  in  to  be  acquainted 
with  it.  Her  looks,  the  moment  she  entered 
the  room,  plainly  shewed  the  nature  of  her  ap- 
prehensions :  prepared  however  as  she  was  for 
the  dreadful  information,  she  could  not  stand 
the  shock  of  it;  she  sunk  into  achair  and  fiiinted. 

By  the  immediate  assiduities  of  her  destined 
husband,  and  the  assistance  of  her  mother,  who 
at  that  instant  entered  the  room,  she  was  re- 
stored to  her  senses.  She  then,  falling  at  her 
father's  feet,  most  earnestly  requested  him  with 
streaming  eyes,  to  revoke  his  cruel  determina- 
tion, and  not  to  force  her  to  marry  a  man  whose 
affection  for  her  she  could  not  possibly  return. 

Mr.  Wyat,  not  at  all  of  a  flexible  disposition, 
was  quite  unmoved  by  her  intreaties,  and  her- 
tears;  aiid  told  her,  not  without  reproving  her 
at  the  same  time,  in  very  cutting  terms,  for 
her  partiality  to  a  loose  spendthrift  with  no  bot- 
tom, and  as  likely  to  die  in  a  jail  as  any  man  he 
knew;  that  if  she  did  not  consent  to  give  her 
hand  to  Mr.  Murray  in  ten  'days,  he  would  shut 
his  doors  against  her,  and  never  see  her  any 
more. 

This  severe  treatment  overset  poor  Emily; 
the  fainted,  and  w^s  conveyed  in  a  lifeless 
coitditioa  to  her  apartment.    It  was  long  after 
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the  second  blow  she  received  from  her  father's 
stern  behaviour  to  her,  ere  Emily  was  restored 
to  the  use  of  her  understanding.  With  the  re- 
possession of  her  intellects  she  was  only  the 
more  sensible  of  her  wretchedness.  Deeply 
in  love  with  Mr.  Lymington,  and  looking  upon 
Mr.  Murray  in  the  most  odious  light,  she  spent 
the  few  days  allotted  her  for  her  decisive  answer 
in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  described. 

,  Murray,  though  he  could  not  but  feel  himself 
almost  an  object  of  horror  to  the  woman  he  was 
going  to  marry,  felt  also  his  passion  for  her  too 
violent  to  be  controuled.  It  was  the  violence 
of  his  passions  which  prevented  him  from  seeing 
that  his  age,  his  person,  and  his  manners,  all 
contributed  to  prejudice  the  idol  of  his  soul 
against  him.  In  his  own  eyes,  indeed,  he  was 
extremely  attractive;  but,  in  the  eyes  of  Emily, 
he  had  not  a  single  allurement:  and  as  to  his 
fortune,  on  which  his  presumption  was  consider* 
able,  had  it  been  three  times  larger  than  it  was, 
it  would  not  have  bribed  her  heart  to  prove  un- 
faithful to  the  first  conqueror  of  it. 

Emily  having  seriously  reflected  on  the  situa- 
tion to  which  her  father,  by  the  severity  of  his 
resolution,  had  reduced  her,  began  to  dread  the 
indulgence  of  her  inclination  at  the  expence  of 
her  duty.     She  had  not,  by  the  last  India  ship, 
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received  one  liiie  from  her  lover.  She  could 
not  tell  how  to  think  him  inconstant;  she  was 
rather  disposed  to  imagine  that  he  had  met  with 
lome disappointment,  and  that  he  forbore  to  write 
till  he  could,  with  his  assurances  of  fidelity,  send 
ber  welcome  intelligence  concerning  his  affairs. 
His  silence,  however,  alarmed  her;  perplexed 
kcr;  grieved  her:  his  silence,  added  to  her  fa- 
ther's inflexibility,  rendered  her  quite  at  a  loss 
how  to  act. 

At  the  close  of  the  ninth  allotted  day,  poor 
Emily's  mind  was  so  violently  agitated,  that  she 
could  not  shut  her  eyes  all  night. 

On  that  very  evening  Lymington,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  ship  by  which  a  letter  was  anxi- 
ously expected  frOm  him,  repaired  to  the  most 
intimate  friend  he  left  in  England.     By  him,  to 
his  extreme  surprize,  as  well  as  concern,  he  was 
informed  of  his  Emily's  trying  situation.     Mr. 
Spearman  concluded  his  information  in  the  fol' 
lowing  manner: — '*  Such  is  your  Emily's  disa- 
greeable,   almost  distracting   state,     my   dear 
Charles,  as  she  is  to  return  a  decisive  answer 
before  to-morrow  night.     If  she  accepts  of  Mr. 
Murray — "     "  She  will  not,  I  am  certain,  cried 
Charles,  with  unusal  eagerness,   when  I  appear 
to  claim  her  promise  to  me  on  my  departure 
from  her." 

'*  You 
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"You  are  too  warm/*  said.  Mr.  Spearmt 
"  if  Miss  Wyat  rejects  Mr.  Murray — " 

"  She  certainly  will — " 

"  She  deprives  herself  entirely  ofher  fathe 
protection." 

"  No  matter — She  shall  be  under  my  prot 
tion,  and  it  shall  be  the  whole  study  of  my  1 
to  make  the  loss  of  her  father's  regard  unfelt 
her.  My  passion  for  her  is  more  ardent  tli 
ever,  and  my  fortune  is  sufficient  to  support  \ 
in  a  sphere  superior  to  that  in  which  she  I 
hitherto  moved.  I  will  go  instantly  to  the  < 
tyrant,  I  will  tell  him  that  our  hearts  have  be 
long  united,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  hind 
the  union  of  our  hands." 

Mr.  Spearman,  not  being  so  hasty  in  his  m 
tions  as  his  impetuous  friend,  coolly  attempt 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  execution  of  his  desi 
that  evening,  assuring  him^  at  the  same  tin 
that  by  talking  to  Mr.  Wyat  in  so  high  a  key, 
would  not  only  increase  his  strong  aversion 
him,  but  irritate  him  to  take  effectual  steps  ( 
the  extinction  of  his  hopes,  by  marrying  I 
daughter  to  Mr.  Wyat  with  the  utmost  exj 
dition. 

*'Now,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,"  continu 
he,  and  proceed  with  circumspection,  you  mi 
notwithstanding  these  formidable  bars,  arrive 
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Ik  sonmit  of  3rour  wishes  %  prentrin^  my 
BOer,  who  sees  Miss  \\\ai  almost  every  Aiy; 
m  mtenriew  between  tou  may  be  contitvtH)  t<K 
■lamyw  morning  at  her  house*  and  yon  may 
then  concert  measures  for  the  sure  and  S][>eedy 
iocomplishment  of  jour  desires/* 

Lymington,  having  listened  both  with  atten« 
tion  and  patience  to  his  friend^s  last  monitory 
speech*  began  to  be  convinced  that  his  athnonN 
tions  were  too  judicious  to  be  neglected.  In 
consequence  of  conviction,  he  readily  agivcxl  to 
put  himself  under  Mr.  Spearman's  guidance; 
who  told  him,  that  when  he  had  prepared  Miss 
Wyat  for  his  appearance  the  next  morning,  he 
trould  come  and  let  him  know,  that  nhc  might 
not  be  too  mr::h  affected  by  the  giuldcnnoH8  of  it. 

While  Mr.  Spearman  and  Mr.  Lymi»H;^*>" 
were  thus  engaged  in  conversation,  Mr.  Miirt:iy 
had  a  dialogue  with  a  very  old  uc(iuaintunc:c*  of 
his  of  another  kind. 

Mr.  Murray,  not  in  the  least  doubling  btil  ttiat 
the  decisive  answer  would  l>c  a^  favouralJ<'  (o 
him  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  very  carncnily  pM^ft^^c-d 
Mr.  Jacobs  to  be  present  at  his  w<  Mittit^. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Murray,  M'j>li<^d  h<*,  U^ 
refuse  compliance  with  any  of  yo'it'  r<i\u^'%i4, 
but  you  must  excuse  my  compJia;i<;<*  w<Oi  Ow». 
To  speak  with  my  cn^Umviry  Uc4ui</fn,  I  Afp  h^A, 
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by  any  means,  approve  of  your  marrying  Miss 
Wyat." 

*'  Not  approve  of  Miss  Wyat!  is  she  not  a 
charming  creature,  and  every  way  qualified  to 
make  the  man  happy  who  is  united  to  her?" 

"  Not  to  make  you  happy !  the  man  whom  she 
beholds  with  a  disgust,  bordering  upon  abhor- 
rence; and  if  you  can  think  that  she  sees  you  in 
any  other  light,  you  deceive  yourself  in  the 
grossest  manner  imaginable." 

''  She  may  not,  at  first,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
conquer  her  foolish  prejudices  in  favour  of  that 
licentious  fellow  Lymington ;  but  when  she  has 
been  for  some  time  my  wife,  I  verily  believe  that 
my  behaviour  to  her  will  be  sufficient  to  wean 
her  totally  from  him,  and  to  attach  her  to  me.** 

"  You  are  too  sanguine." 

•'  And  you  talk  like  a  man  unacquainted  with 
women." 

'*  Well,  my  dear  friend,  said  Mr.  Jacobs,  if 
you  are  determined  to  marry  Miss  Wyat,  you 
will  assuredly  wish  to  be  released  from  your 
indissoluble  engagement  with  her.  You  may 
please  yourself  with  the  possession  of  her  per- 
son, hut  you  will  never  possess  her  heart ;  and 
what  a  contemptible  pleasure  is  that  arising 
merely  from  the  former.  In  short  if  you  per- 
sist in  your  design  to  marry  Miss  Wyat,  you 
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Will  neither  act  like  a  man  of  honour,  nor  a  man 
of  humanity.  With  a  woman  so  averse  to  you 
as  she  certainly  is,  you  will  not  be  happy  your« 
self,  but  will  make  her  truly  miserable.  Her 
afiections  are  fixed  on  another  man;  most  pro- 
bably they  will  remain  so;  and  her  being  com- 
pelled to  give  you  her  hand,  will  only  serve  to 
strengthen  her  abhorrence  of  you.  Besides^ 
the  marriage  which  you  are  so  desirous  of  con- 
summating, may  be  productive  of  the  keenest 
disquiet  to  yourself;  for  should  the  amiable  wo- 
man, forced  to  be  your  wife,  die,  in  consequence 
of  her  father's  cruel  disposal  of  her,  you,  as.  well 
as  he,  will,  and  with  great  appearance  of  reason, 
be  deemed  accessary  to  her  death.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  murder,  and  she  whose  life  is 
sacrificed  to  the  tyranny  of  her  parents,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  meaning,  though  not  com- 
mon usage  of  the  word,  murdered  by  them." 

The  few  last  words  of  Mr.  Jacob's  speech 
made  such  an  impression  upon  Mr.  Munay, 
that  he  went  home  fully  resolved  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions  to  a  lady  whom  he  could  not 
make  his  wife  without  dooming  her  to  misery, 
perhaps  to  death. 

While  he  was  going  home  with  this  laudable 

resolution,  he  was  attacked  by  two  ruffians,  not 

many  yards  from  his  own  door,  whodemanded  his 
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money  with  much  fierceness,  and  threatened  to 
blow  out  his  brains  if  he  did  not  immediately 
produce  all  he  had  about  him. 

Mr.  Murray,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  make 
resistance,  put  his  hjand  into  his  pocket;  but  not 
being  so  quick  as  he  was  ex,pected  to  be,  receive4 
fi  blow  on  the  head,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  legs. 

At  that  moment  Lymington  happened  to 
cdme  up,  and  seeing  two  very  ill-looking  fellowg 
rifling  a  gentleman,  who  lay  upon  the  groundL 
he  made  so  good  a  use  of  a  stout  oaken  sticks 
that  the  villains  were  spon  glad  to  take  to  their 
heels.  He  then  having  raised  the  gentleman  ia 
whose  defence  he  had  exerted  himself,  conducted 
him  to  his  house,  and  did  not,  on  finding  whom 
he  had  assisted,  repent  of  what  he  had  done. 

"  You  are  my  rival.  Sir,  it  is  true,  said  he  to 
Mr.  Murray,  but  he  who  can  see  a  fellow-crea- 
ture in  need  of  his  aid,  and  sufl^er  personal  re- 
sentment to  withold  it,  is  not  fit  to  live." 

Mr.  Murray,  struck  with  the  generous  senti- 
ments  contained  in  that  speech,  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  in  the  most  grateful  terms; 
adding — I  had,  before  this  providential  inter* 
position  of  yours  in  my  favour.  Sir,  determined 
to  relinquish  all  pretentions  to  Miss  Wyat,  on 
her  account,  and  on  your  account,  and  I  am  now 

doubly 


^onb^jr  determined  to  withdraw  my  iiddresses.-^ 
libjr  jiou  both  be  as  happy  in  each  other  as  yoii 
Reserve  to  be!" 

Sow  afterwards  the  two  rivals,  now  cordial 
£rien4s»  parted;  and  each  of  them  retired  to  rest. 
i|nite  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  of  the  evea- 

£arly  the  next  momin|^  Mr.  Murray  wentt^ 
Mr.  Wyat's,  wishing  to  see  Emilyj  but  he  wa§ 
diupppinted:  ahe  was  gone  to  breakfast  with 
Miss  ^jpearroan.  However,  as  her  father  was 
lthoB|c^  he  desired  to  have  a  private  interview 
with  him;  and  when  they  were  closeted^  gave 
lum  a  particiilar  account  of  his  rescue  out  of  the 
bands  of  a  couple  of  ruffians  by  Mr.  Lymington. 

"  Lymington !  replied  Mr  Wyat,  hastily  look- 
ing amazed. — What!  Charles  Lymington,  with 
whom  my  daughter  is  ridiculously  in  love?" 

"The  same;  and  I  do  assure  you  that  he  de* 
lerves  all  her  esteem^  and  all  her  affection.  He 
saved  my  life  last  nighty  and  his  behaviour  has 
convinced  me  that  he  will  not  disgrace  your  fa- 
mily by  being  your  son-in-law." 

Mr.  Wyat,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his 

inrprize,  occasioned  by  Lymington 's  arrival  in 

town,  exclaimed  with  vehemence  against  his 

^ghter's  folly  in  being  attached  to  such  a  man, 

and  declared,  with  additional  energy,  that  she 

should 
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should  never  be  married  to  him.  Mr.  Murn 
took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  turn  his  resol 
tion  into  another  channel,  and  at  last,  partly  1 
the  strength  of  his  arguments,  and  partly  by  tl 
force  of  his  intreaties,  prevailed  on  him  to  co 
sent  to  make  his  daughter  happy  with  the  mi 
of  her  heart.  Had  Emily  been  acquainted  wi 
the  result  of  this  interview  between  her  fath 
and  Mr  Murray,  whilst  she  was  at  breakfast  wi 
her  friend,  she  would  have  felt  herself  reliev 
from  a  considerable  load  of  disquiet,  a  load  whi 
rendered  her  utterly  unable  to  receive  that  pic 
sure  which  she  usually  enjoyed  in  Miss  Spei 
man's  chearful  society.  The  time  now  for  t 
delivery  of  her  decisive  answer  drew  near,  a 
the  nearer  it  approached,  the  more  painful  we 
her  sensations. 

By  an  unexpected  rencounter  with  an  ( 
fellow-collegian,  whom  he  had  not  seen  ma 
years.  Spearman  was  so  transported,  that 
thought  no  more  of  the  business  which  he  h 
undertaken  to  transact  for  his  friend  Charl 
the  next  morning.  He  was  indeed,  the  nc 
morning  absolutely  incapable  of  transacting  a 
business  at  all,  having  made  too  many  libatio 
to  Bacchus  to  enjoy  the  use  of  his  faculties, 
plain  English,  he  was  brought  to  his  apartmei 
dead  drunk,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  les 
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them.  He  then  hurried  away  to  his  sister's, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  there,  was  ready  to  hang 
himself. 

Charles,  after  having  waited  with  an  anxiety 
which  he  had  never  experienced  before  for  the 
coming  of  his  friend,  to  acquaint  him  with  what 
passed  in  his  visit  to  his  sister,  he  grew,  at 
length,  much  too  impatient  to  stay  where  he 
was.  His  impatience  was  natural,  but  his  preci- 
pitation was  imprudent.  Hastening  to  Miss 
Spearman's,  he  astonished  both  her  and  Miss 
Wyat  extremely,  by  darting  into  the  room  in 
which  they  were  at  work.  Emily's  astonishment 
was  accompanied  with  excessive  joy,  but  that  joy 
was  fatal. — Sinking  into  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
thrown  open  to  embrace  her,  in  these  arms  she 
expired. 
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SHE  WAS  IN  THE  WRONG. 

A  MORAL  TALE, 

FI>R  her  many  virtues,  and  amiable  qualities 
Lady  Owen  was  deservedly  esteemed;  but 
she  had  also  many  failings,  by  which  she  excited 
laughter,  and  merited  contempt.     She  was  proud 
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€^htr  family  to  a  violent  degfee,^nd  Carried  he* 
l^assfons  for  precedence  to  a  ridiculous  excess. 
'  During  the  life  of  her  husband.  Sir  Hugh,  sht 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  him  to  keep  up  hei 
importance,  as  he  plumed  himself  extremely 
upon  his  pedigree,  and  would  not  have  married 
her,  if  she  had  not  been  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  very  respectable  ancestors.  For  her  an- 
cestry, indeed,  chiefly  he  married  her,  for  she  had 
little  money;  the  patriotic  indiscretions  of  hei 
father  having  prevented  him  from  giving  her  a 
fortune  equal  to  her  birth. 

The  death  of  Sir  Hugh  was  a  considerable  blow 
to  Lady  Owen's  pride,  because  she  found  herself 
unable  (  as  the  estate  which  had  supported  her 
magnificent  taste  came  into  her  son's  posses- 
sion,) to  appear  with  the  same  lustre;  she  made 
as  splendid  an  appearance,  however,  as  she  pos- 
sibly could  with  her  jointure,  and  would  not  bait 
an  inch  of  her  importance,  of  which  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious. 

Among  Lady  Owen's  virtues  was  her  maternal 
affection ;  she  was  very  fond  of  her  son,  and  Sir 
Richard  loved  his  mother  with  a  sincerity  truly 
commendable,  as  her  behaviour  to  him  from  his 
infancy  had  fairly  in  titled  her  to  all  his  filial  re- 
gard. He  could  not  help  smiling,  however  when 
he  saw  her  ruffled  by  any  failure  of  respect;  when 

he 
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he  iaw  her  resentmehti  in  consequence  of  an 
tffront,  opeiilte  upon  her  tnind  in  a  Inanner  not 
the  least  becdming,  he  blushed. 
•    Sir  Richard,  at  his  father's  death,  was  just  of 
tge.     Having  been  ^ucated  at  home,  he  had 
not  Men  much  Of  the  world — when  he  became 
a  baroiiet,  and  a  landed  man  of  great  power  in 
the  coanty;  he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  make 
frequent  excursions  from  the  old  castle  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  under  the  immediate  in- 
ipettion  of  his  parents.     As  he  was  in  these 
(Recursions  generally  em  ployed  about  the  manaj^e- 
ment  of  his  affairs,  he  could  hot  visit  his  mother 
(Whb  had  purchased  a  house  near  the  castle  for 
her  residence,)  so  often  as  she  wished  for  his 
company.     For  some  time. she,   imputing  the 
intervals  between  his  visits  to  the  real  business 
which  the  inheritanceof  his  fortune  occasioned, 
was  tolerably  quiet,  though  not  thoroughly  >atis- 
fiedi     She  was  afraid,  as  he  was  quite  young, 
open  hearted,  and  inexperienced,  that  he  might 
fall  into  imprudent  connections.     Du.  ing  an  in- 
terval of  an  uncommon  length,  anewapprchen- 
won.  added  to  hei*  other  fears,  gave  her  no  small 
tineasine^s:    she  was  painfully  Apprehensive  of 
his  being  drawn  in  by  an  artful  woman,  of  no 
family,  to  marry  her.     Harrassedby  this  additi- 
onal terror  she  talked  to  him  very  seriously  the 
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next  time  she  saw  him,  about  degrading  mar- 
riages,  and  told  him,  that  she  hoped  she  shouM 
never  behold  hint  united  to  a  woman  whose  birtb 
was  beneath  his  attention. 

Sir  Richard  assured  his  mother  that  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  marrying  at  that  time :  *'  When  I 
do  marry,  madam,  added  he,  T  shall  certainly 
take  care  not  to  disgrace  either  you  or  myself,  hy 
the  lady  whom  I  chusefor  my  wife." 

These  words  rendered  Lady  Owen  perfectly 
easy  about  any  matrimonial  engagement,  because 
she  did  not  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of 
them.  They  were,  indeed,  equivocal.  Sir  Rich- 
ard, not  having  the  same  absurd  notions  coq* 
cerning  birtb  as  his  mother  had,  did  not  imagine 
that  he  should  disgrace  his  family,  by  uniting 
himself  to  a  woman  every  way  deserving,  though; 
without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  any  honours 
from  the  Herald's  Office. 

Sir  Richard,  soon  after  his  above-mentioned- 
declaration  with  regard  to  matrimony,  found  it. 
necessary  to  take  a  journey  to  an  estate  he  had 
in  Cheshire.     Before  he  set  out  he  made  a  duti- 
ful visit  to  his  mother.     At  his  departure  from, 
her,  she  renewed  her  apprehensions,  and  be  re- 
peatedly assured  her  that  he  would  never  marry 
a  woman  of  whom  he  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
In  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  at  his  Cheshire 

estate,. 
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estate^  Sir  Richard  met  with  a  young  lady  in  his 
neighbourhood,  who  ^ttraqted  his  eyes  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  through  them  made  an  im- 
preasion  upon  his  heart:  he  saw,  he  heard,  he 
lov«d«  Her  person  did  considerable  execution, 
lier  conversation  still  more,  and  her  behaviour 
fixed  him.  She, had  every  thuig  hut  family  to 
recommend  her.  •  Her  personal  charms  were 
allowed  by  every  body  who  beheld  her  to  be  stri- 
king, her  intellectual  accomplishments  were,  at 
once  brilliant  and  solid,  and  her  whole  carriage 
was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exem- 
plary. She  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman, 
but  she  could  not  boast  of  the  dignity  of  her  de- 
scents, her  father  having  been  the  first  gentle- 
man of  his  family. 

Sir  Richaid  being  quite  satisfied  with  Miss 
Newton's  intrinsic  worth,  overlookinj^  her  want 
of  fortune,  as  he  was  entirely  contented  with 
his  own  affluent  circumstances,  and  not  in  the 
least  dreaming  about  her  genealogical  table,  de- 
termined to  make  his  addresses  to  her. 

He  once  thought  of  paying  his  mother  the 
compliment  to  solicit  her  compliance;  but  ima- 
gining, on  recollection,  that  her  family  pride 
would  rise  up  in  opposition  to  his  requests,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  without  consulting  her  upon 
the  occasion,  and  to  take  his  chance  for  a  recon- 
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ciliation  when  his  marriage  with  Miss  Newt<M| 
was  consummated. 

Having  thus  adjusted  matters  in  his  own  niin(t 
he  went  immediately  to  Miss  Newton,  in  high 
spirits,  because  sure  of  success,  as  she  had,  he 
fancied,  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  she  had 
no  pre-engagement  upon  her  hands,  that  shp 
would  think  herself  honoured  as  well  as  happy  by 
an  alliance  with  him. 

She  received  him  with  her  usual  politeness^ 
but  disconcerted  and  chagrined  him  extremely 
by  rejecting  his  generous  overtures.  He  was 
disappointed,  he  was  grieved ;  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  her  for  his-  wife,  and  he  was  totally 
unprepared  for  a  repulse. 

When  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little  from 
the  embarrassment  into  which  her  very  genteel, 
but  chilling  refusal  had  thrown  him,  he  said  to 
her,  "  you  have  made  me,  madam,  the  unhap- 
piest  of  men  by  your  cruel  answer.  From  your 
encouraging  behaviour  to  me  since  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  uf  being  acquainted  with  you,  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  I  was  not  disagreeable  to  you, 
and  that  you  was  not  pre-engaged.  I  have  un- 
fortunately deceived  myself;  I  have  beeen  mis- 
taken, and  will  not  offend  you  in  the  same  way." 

Having  spoken  the  few  last  words  with  a  de- 
jected tone,  he  bowed  respectfully,  and  retired 
towardjB  the  door. 
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'"Stay,  Sir  Richard/'  said  she,  rising  just  as 
he  was  going  out  of  the  room,  **  I  cannot  suffer 
you  to  leave  me  till  I  have  given  you  the  true 
reasons  for  my  conduct,  that  you  may  not  put 
any  misconstruction  upon  it.  I  am  under  no 
engagement:  I  think  myself  honoured  with 
your  addresses,  but  I  cannot  listen  to  them,  as  I 
am  well  assured  that  Lady  Owen  will  highly  re- 
sent your  marriage  with  me;  such  a  degrada- 
tion she  will  never  forgive:  I  cannot  think  upon 
making  a  breach — a  breach  perhaps,  never  to  be 
healed  between  her  and  you. 

"  My  mother,  madam,  is  I  confess,  to  much 
under  the  influence  oi family  pride;  but  you  are 
so  necessary  to  my  happiness,  that  her  displeasure 
is  nothing  in  competition  with  your  consent." 

This  reply  did  not  produce  an  answer  altoge- 
ther agreeable  to  him ;  but  he  prevailed  on  her 
at  last  to  gratify  his  ardent  wishes,  and  to  let  him 
name  the  wedding-day. 

The  festivity  of  his  wedding-day  hindered  Sir 
Richard  from  considering  in  what  manner  the 
news  of  his  marriage,  without  her  approbation, 
without  her  knowledge,  indeed,  would  affect  his 
mother.  The  next  morning,  when  reflection 
succeeded  to  rapture,  he  began  to  wish  that  he 
had  not  acted  with  so  much  precipitation. 

Not  chusing,  however,  to  make  an  abrupt  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  before  her  with  his  bride,  he  wrote  a 
very  dutiful  and  submissive  letter. 

Lady  Owen,  enraged  at  the  pursual  of  her  sen's 
letter,  tore  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Her  an-' 
Bwer  was  short  and  severe. 

Sir  Richard  read  it  with  the  greatest  concern. 
Having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  bride> 
he  hurried  to  his  mother's  house,  without  stop- 
ing  at  his  own. 

He  begged  to  see  her  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  but  he  received  answers  from  her,  which 
stabbed  him  to  the  soul. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  procure  an  interview 
with  his  unrelenting  mother,  he  returned  to  his 
castle,  and  was  immediately  put  to  bed.  The 
anguish  of  his  mind,  ad  -ed  to  the  inflamed  state 
of  his  body,  occasioned  by  a  very  fatiguing  jour- 
ney, soon  made  the  physicians,  who  attended 
him,  dispair  of  his  life. 

When  Lady  Owen  heard  that  her  son  was  real- 
ly in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  her  heart  was 
softened,  all  her  maternal  affection  returned, 
and  she  resolver*  to  go  to  pronounce  her  parc^on 
with  her  own  lips,  though  she  was  herself  ex- 
tremely ill;  hoping  that,  as  her  resentment  had 
been  so  deeply  felt  by  him,  her  repentance  might 
give  a  happy  turn  to  his  disorder,  and  promote 
his  recovery. 

With 
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With  these  laudable  sensations,  she  set  out  to 
the  castle,  ^t  she  came  too  late.  Sir  Richard 
expired  a  few  minutes  before  her  arrival:  his 
last  words  were,  "  cruel  mother." 

Xady  Owen  was  inconceivably  shocked  upon 
the  melanchc4y  occasion*  From  the  moment 
she  was  acquainted  with  her  son's  death  she 
looked  upon  herself  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  was^ 
in  a  short  time  is^terred  in  the  same  vault  with 
him. 
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AN  INSTANCE 

OF 

FRIENDSHIP. 

AT  the  siege  of  Bridgenorth  Castle,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  which  was  defended  by 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  the  King  exposed  himself 
to  so  much  danger,  that  he  would  have  been 
slain,  if  a  faithful  vassal  had  not  prefered  his 
sovereign's  life  to  his  own.  For,  while  he  was 
busied  in  giving  orders  too  near  the  wall,  Hubert 
de  St.  Clare,  constable  or  governor  of  Colchester 
Castle,  who  stood  by  his  side,  seeing  an  arrrow 

aimed 
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iitned  at  Henry,  by  one  of  Mortimer's  arche'rs/ 
stepped  before  hirti,  and  received  it  in  his  own 
breast. — The  wound  was  mortal :  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  master,  recommending  his  daughter 
(an  o  ily  chi  d  and  an  infant)  to  the  care  of  that 
Prince.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  most  deserves 
admiration;  a  subject  who  died  to  save  his  King, 
or  a  King  whose  personal  virtues  could  render 
his  safety  so  dear  to  a  subject  whom  he  had  not 
obliged  by  any  extraordinary  favours.  The 
daughter  of  Hubert  was  educated  by  Henry,  with 
all  the  affection  that  he  owed  to  the  memory  of 
her  father;  and,  when  she  had  attained  to  matu- 
rity, was  honourably  married  to  William  de 
Longueville,  a  nobleman  of  great  distinction, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  the  name  of  St.  Cia.e, 
which  the  grateful  Henry  was  desirous  to  per- 
petuate. 


REFLEC- 
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REFLECTIONS  upon  the  SPRING, 

HOW  delightrul  to  a  philofophic  mind  is  the 
firft  dawning  of  the  (pring !  vrhcn  the  orient 
fun  diffufes  but  a  partial  lumination,  and  fafFrons 
over  the  Ikies  with  a  foft  and  indecifive  haze : 
when  the  zephyr  but  gently  breathes,  as  if  afraid 
to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  nature :  when  the  ti- 
mid birds  fcarcely  dare  to  innovate  their  fong,  as 
if  awaiting  a  fuperior  influence  to  warrant  their 
unattempted  minftrelfy  !  when  the  petals,  (hining 
with  dew,  or  deprefled  by  the  pearly  mbifturc  of 
the  fhower,  unfold,  with  coy  refervc^  their  velvet 
cups,  and,  with  modeft  blandifhment,  retire  from 
the  kifs  of  Zephyr;  when  every  thing  that  feels, 
that  moves,  that  lives,  has  different  ideas  of  per- 
ception, and  different  organs  of  delight !  I  have 
always  confidered  this  delicious  feafon  of  the  year 
as  the  renovator,  not  only  of  the  vegetable,  but  of 
the  animal  fyftem.  As  the  incipient  fap  diffufes 
ilfelf  from  the  ftem  through  the  branches,  and  the 
leaves,  and  through  the  moll  attentuated  fibres  of 
vegetation;  fo  the  blood,  long  frozen  by  the  win» 
tcr,  and  torpid  from  inaflicn,  diliitrrd  by  the  fun, 
and  awakened  into  fluidiiy,  is  f.ilt  to  invigorate 
the  heart,  and  to  meander  through  the  different 
receptacles  of  animation.  No  part  cf  the  human 
body,  be  the  channels,  of  communication  ever  to 
A  a  minute  5 
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minute ;  not  a  hair  upon  the  head)  however  ifli 
perceptible  may  be  the  tube  by  which  it  is  con* 
veyed/but  what  is  more  or  lefs  vifited  by  the  irh. 
pulfion  of  this  matter^  which  formed  of  globules 
and  fome  more  diminutive  than  others,  perform 
hs  regular  revolutions,  unlefs  interrupted  for  -^i 
time  by  accidents  or  difeafe.  For  as  perfons  ir 
health  are  themfelves  the  producers  of  this  won. 
derful  fluid,  fo  the  plant,  from  the  peculiar  con 
formation  of  its  pans,  prepares  from  the  juices  & 
a  falubrious  and  fertile  earth,  and  the  benign  in- 
fTuence  of  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  the  bidder 
fources  of  its  future  growth  and  maturity. 

It  is  curious,  it  is  amufing  to  trace  the  progreG 
of  a  plant  from, the  fird  budding  of  the  root,  until 
it  attains  a  (late  of  perfection  >  to  obferve  its  ex- 
ertions and  its  ftruggles,  the  enemies  it  has  to  en« 
counter,  the  vicifEtudes  it  has  to  undergo,  and  the 
injuries  and  difeafes  to  which,  like  human  crea- 
tures it  is  continually  fubje6l. 

But  having  overcome  all    imfediments,  and 

puQied  forward  with  ftrength  and  vigour,    how 

glorioufly  at  length  doth  it  adorn  our  gardens  and 

our  fields;  with  what  luftral  hues  attach,    with 

what  painted  beauty  enchant  the  fight ;  and  what 

a  variety  of  odours  and  a  richnefs  of  perfume  dotb 

h  not  difperfe  to  embalm  the  air* 

Can 
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Can  any  objefl  afiFord  a  more  tranquil  pleafure 
tathe  eye  than  the  level  plain  when  richly  carpet- 
ed  by  grafs,  and  bending  under  the  vifitatiohs  of 
the  breeze,  or  its  verdant  breaft  arrayed  by  the 
tranfient  gleamings  of  the  funfhine?  Can  any  thing 
be  more  delightful  to  him  who  contemplates  and 
admires  the  wonders  of  creation,  even  in  the  raoft 
humble  produftions  of  the  earth,  than  the  fwelling 
hill,  parterred  with  flowers,  their  variegated  cups 
enameled  with  dew,  or  their  filken  veftments  de« 
dining  beneath  the  fhower,  and  every  colour  dip- 
ped in  c^al  hues  ? 

When  the  rain-bow  throws  ber  foftened  arch 
acrofs  the  brook,  illuminates  the  mofly  ihades,  or 
paints  the  cottage  with  prifmatic  dyes? 

At  fuch  a  time,  and  under  fuch  impreffions,  the 

a&ive  colt,  his  ears  erefl,  his  mane  uplifted  by  the 

air,  and  his  ample  tail  wide  flowing  as  he  runs,  is 

fecn  to  bound  acrofs  the  pafture :  the  bellowing 

herds  expatiate  over  the  meads:  the  fportive  lamb- 

Ifins  alternately  difdain  and  court  their  deluded 

dams :  whjie  the  frolickfome  kids  hang  pendent 

pver  tTic  precipice;  or  leap  in  playfpl  mood  from 

''Pck  to  rock. 

The  vocal   chorifters,  araidft  the  woods,  the 

groves  and  the  ftirubs  cnlivcnedihy  thefeafon^  and 

A  a  a  attentive 
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attentive  to  the  calls  of  infiin£l  and  delight^  with 
harmonious  fongs  awaken  the  day,  or  with  tune- 
ful orifons  anticipate  the  night. 

Not  a  branch  is  feen  that  is  not  made  animate 
by  their  rivalfhip  and  fports;  and,  at  this  Teduflive 
period,  with  one  confentaneous  voice  all  nature 
breathes  throughout  her  vallies  and  her  glades^ 
her  deferts,  and  her  plains,  no  other  founds  but 
thofe  of  harmony  and  love. 

And  yet  the  fpring  returns  not  to  fome  men 
without  difquietude  and  fear  :  difquietude  when 
they  rcfle£l  upon  the  paft,  and  fear  when  they  are 
obliged  to  look  forward  to  futurity. 

It  awakens  likewife  the  remembrance  of  fcenes 
that  arc  loft,  of  pleafures  that  are  gone  by,  and  of 
friendfliips  that  are  no  more.  It  teaches  them  to 
meafurc  their  prefent  comforts  with  thofe  they 
have  formerly  enjoyed." 

To  contraft  the  ideas  of  happinefs  and  peace 
with  thofe  of  difappointment  and  privation;  and 
of  health,  hilarity,  and  youth,  with  thofe  importu- 
nate mementos  of  the  grave — difeafe,  debility,  and 
age,  with  all  the  troubles  and  the  cares  fo  woeful- 
ly auached  to  this  tremendous  fcene;  the  melan- 
choly clofe,  and  the  laft  fad  Cgh  of  human  exift* 

cnce. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  even  to  a  melancholy  mind^  deprived  of 
its  enjoyments  and  its  bleffings  here,  and  foIiCaiy 
amidft  the  mirth  and  the  gaieties  of  wealth  and 
diffipation,  yet,  even  to  a  mind  like  this,  there  ari- 
fcs  a  confcientious  rapture  from  the  anticipation 
of  a  future  ilate.  Is  a  man,  advanced  in  age,  and 
trembling  under  infirmity  and  difeafe,  obliged  to 
lament  the  premature  diflblution  of  an  only  fon^ 
the  confcdation  of  his  hopes,  and  the  fupport  of  his 
declining  years  ? 

Where  can  he  look  for  peace,  but  by  following 
the  departed  objeft  of  his  wiflies  beyoiKl  the  con- 
fines of  the  earth,  and  in  the  well  founded  hope  of 
a  blcfled  hereafter  ? 

Has  a  hulband  been  deprived  of  a  wife,  affidtu 
ou>  in  fiirknefs,  afFedionate  and  fympathetic,  ten* 
dcr  in  difappointmcnt  and  misfortune,  and  endow^ 
cd  wiih  every  grace  of  pcrfon,  every  accomplifh- 
ment  of  mind,  and  every  virtue  of  the  heart? 

How  can  he  fill  up  the  infenCble  void  of  cxift- 
cnce,  after  a  lofs  thus  irreparable,  and  thus  afflic- 
tive! 

Reverting  to  the  bleffings  that  are  annihilated, 
he  looks  forward  to  eternity,  fupported  only  by 
that  affuafive   confolation  which  teaches  him  to 

hope 
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hope  that  they  are  to  meet  again  in  a  ftate  of  fru- 
ition; and  in  that  happy  flate  to  be  united^  and 
oh !  ineffably  prophetic  !  to  be  disjoined  no  roo^e« 


iaiQBB«g'g<g*ig» 


THE 

Contented  Country  Maid. 

WHAT  happinefti  the  rural  maid  attends, 
In   chearful  labour  while  each  day  ihe 
fpends : 
She  gratefully  receives  what  Heav*n  has  fent> 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content. 
She  feldom  feels  the  fpleen'simagin'd  pains, 
Nor  melancholy  ftagnates  in  her  vains; 
She  rarely  lofcs  life  in  ihoughtlefs  cafe. 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  difeafe. 
Her  home-fpun  drefs  in  fimple  neatnefs  lies, 
And  for  no  glaring  equipage  (he  fighs. 
Her  reputation,  which  is  all  her  boaft, 
In  a  malicious  vifit  ne'er  was  loft. 
No  miditight  mafquerade  her  beauty  wears, 
And  health,  not  paint,  the  fading  bloom  repairs. 
Jf  love  and  quiet  in  her  bofom  reign. 
And  like  enjoyment  in  her  happy  fwain, 
No  horac-bred  jars  her  quiet  ftatc  controuj, 
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Nof  watchful  jcaloufy  torments  her  fouU  lp 

With  fecret  joys  (he  fees  her  little  race 

Reft  on  her  knee,  and  her  fmall  cottage  grace : 

The  fleecy  ball  their  bufy  fingures  cull, 

Or  from  the  fpindle  draw  the  lengthening  wool; 

Thus  flow  her  hours  with  conftant  peace  of  mind. 

Till  age  the  lateft  thread  of  life  unwind. 


■^^>J»&»»»g5iB^^Bg>6«<g*^ 


PRAISE  TO  GOD. 

OTHOU,  fupremely  wife;  fupremely  good? 
Whofe  ways  are  like  th*  unfathomable 
flood,  • 
Grant  me  to  celebrate  thy  glorious  nam^. 
Till  death  diflblves  this  late  prefcrved  frame. 
And  when  this  earth  fliall  haften  to  decay, 
When  feas  fliall  burn»  and  mountains  melt  away» 
When  funs  and  ftars,  in  wild  confufion  hurl'd, 
NoAV  crufli  each  other,  now  deftroy  a  world ; 
May  I  refume  the  facred  theme  above. 
For  ever  praife  thee,  and  for  ever  love  J 
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ON 

GENIUS  AND  TASTE. 

ALL  arts  having  the  fame  general  end,  which 
is  to  pleafe,  and  addrefling  therafelves  to  the 
fame  Faculties  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes, 
it  follows  that  their  rules  and  principles  mud  have 
as  great  affinity  as  the  different  materials  and  the 
different  organs  or  vehicles  by  which  they  pafs  to 
the  mind,  will  permit  them  to  retain. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  real  fub- 
fiance,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  what  goes  under  the 
name  of  taRe,  is  fixed  and  eflablifhed  in  the  nature 
of  things;  that  there  are  certain  and  regular  cau- 
fes  by  which  the  imagination  and  paffions  of  men 
are  affefted  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe  cau- 
fes  is  acquired  by  a  laborious  and  diligent  invcfli- 
gation  of  nature,  and  by  the  fame  (low  progrefs  as 
wifdom  or  knowledge  of  every  kind,  however  in- 
ftantaneous  its  operations  may  appear  when  thus 
acquired. 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  the  good  and 
virtuous  man  alone  can  acquire  this  true  or  juft 
relKh  even  of  works  of  art.  This  opinion  will  not 
appear  entirely  without  foundation,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  the  fame  habit  of  mind  which  is  acquired 
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by- our  fesirch  after  truth  in  the  more  ferious  da« 
ties  of  life,  is  only  transferred  to  the  purfuit  of 
lighter  amufements. 

The  faine  difpofition,  the  fame  defire  to  find 
fomething  fteady,  fubftantial  and  durable,  on 
nrhich  the  mind  can  lean^  as  it  were,  and  relt  with 
ifafety. 

The  fobjeQ  only  is  changed.  We  purfue  ,the 
fame  method  in  our  fearch  after  the  idea  of  beau« 
iy  and  perfection  in  each ;  of  virtue^  by  looking 
forward  beyond  ourfelves  to  fociety,  and  to  the 
whole;  of  arts,  by  extending  our  views  in  the  fame 
manner  to  all  ages  and  at  all  times. 

Every  art,  like  our  own,  has  in  its  compofition 
fluBuating  as  well  as  fixed  principles.  It  is  an  at- 
tentive enquiry  into  their  difference  that  will  ena- 
ble us  to  determine  how  far  we  are  influenced  by 
cuftom  and  habit,  and  what  is  fixed  in  the  nature 
of  things. 

'  To  diftinguifli  how  much  has  folid  foundation, 
we  may  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  proof  by  which 
fome  hold  wit  ought  to  be  tried ;  whether  it  pre- 
ferves  itfelf  when  tranflated.  That  wit  is  falfe 
which  can  fubfift  only  in  one  language;  and  that 
pifture  which  pleafes  only  one  age  or  one  nation, 
owes  its  reception  to  fome  local  or  accidental  aflb- 
ciation  of  ideas. 

We  may  apply  this  to  every  cuftom  and  habit 
B  b  of 
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of  life.  Thus  the  general  principles  of  urbanity, 
politenefs,  or  civility,  have  bc^n  ever  the  fame  in 
all  nations;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  are  dreff- 
ed  is  continually  varying.  The  general  idea  of 
Ihewing  refpeS  is  by  making  yourfelf  lefs ;  but 
the  manner,  whether  by  bowing  the  body,  kneel- 
ing, proftration,  pulling  off  the  upper  part  of  drefs, 
or  taking  away  the  lower,  is  a  matter  of  habit. 
It  would  be  unjuft  to  conclude  that  all  ornaments, 
becaufe  they  were  at  firft  arbitrarily  contrived,  arc 
therefore  undeferving  of  our  attention;  on  the 
contrary,  he  who  neglefts  the  cultivation  of  thofe 
ornaments,  a6ls  contrarily  to  nature  and  reafon. 
As  life  would  be  imperfetl  without  its  higheft  or- 
naments the  arts,  fo  thefe  arts  themfelvcs  vyould  be 
imperfeft  without  their  ornaments. 

Though  we  by  no  means  ought  to  rank  thefe 
with  pofitive  and  fubftantial  beauties,  yet  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  a  knowledge  of  both  is  effentially 
requifite  towards  forming  a  complete,  whole  per- 
fect tafte.  It  is  in  reality  from  the  ornaments  that 
arts  receive  their  peculiar  charafter  and  complex- 
ion; we  may  add,  that  in  them  we  find  charafter- 
iftical  marks  of  a  national  tafte,  as  by  throwing  up 
a  feather  in  the  air,  we  know  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  better  than  by  a  more  heavy  matter. 

The  ftriking  diftinftion  between  the  works  of 
the  Romans,   Bolognian  and   Venetian   fchools, 
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conGfts  more  in  that  general  cfFeQ:  which  is  pro- 
duced by  colours,  than  in  the  more  profound  ex- 
cellencies of  the  art;  at  leaft  it  is  from  thence 
that  each  is  diftinguifhed  and  known  at  firft  fight* 
As  it  is  the  ornaments,  rather  than  the  proportions 
of  archite£lure,  which  at  firft  glance  diftinguifh  the 
different  orders  from  each  other;  the  Doric  is 
known  by  its  triglyphs,  the  Ionic  by  its  volute!, 
and  the  Corinthian  by  its  acanthus. 

Tafte  in  drefs  is  certainly  one  of  the  loweft  fub- 
]t&s  to  which  this  word  is  applied;  yet  there  is  a 
right  even  here,  however  narrow  its  foundation 
refpeBing  the  fafhion  of  any  particular  nation. 
But  we  have  ftill  more  flender  means  of  determrn- 
ing,  in  regard  to  the  different  cuftoms  of  diflFerent 
ages  or  countries,  to  which  to  give  the  preference, 
fince  they  fccm  to  be  all  equally  removed  from 
nature. 

If  an  European,  when  he  has  cut  off  his  beard, 
and  put  falfe  hair  on  his  head,  or  bound  up  his 
own  natutalhair  in  regular  knots,  as  unlike  nature 
as  he  can  poffibly  make  it;  and  having  rendered 
them  immoveable  by  the  help  of  the  fat  of  hogs, 
has  covered  the  whole  with  flour,  laid  on  by  a 
machine  with  the  utmoft  regularity;  if  when  thus 
attired  he  ilTues  forth,  and  meets  a  Cherokee  In- 
dian,  who  has  beftowed  as  much  time  at  his  toilet, 
and  laid  on  with  equal  care  and  attention  his  yel- 
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low  and  red  oUer  on  particular  parts  of  his  fore* 
head  or  cheeks,  as  he  judges  moft  becoming ;  who- 
ever defpifes  ^the  other  for  this  attention  to  the 
fafhion  of  his  country;  which  ever  ofthefetwo 
firft  feels  himfelf  provoked  to  laugh^  is  the  barba-. 
rian. 

AU  thefe  faftiions  are  very  innocent,  neither 
worth  difquilition,  nor  any  endeavour  to  alter 
them,  as  the  change  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
equally  diftant  from  nature.  The  only  circum- 
fiances  againfl  which  indignation  may  reafonably 
be  moved,  is  where  the  operation  is  j^inful  or  de- 
ftru£iive  of  health,  Xuch  as  is  prafiifed  at  Otaheite^ 
and  the  ftraight-lacing  of  the  J^ngliih  ladies;  of 
the  laft  of  which,  how  deflruflive  it  muft  be  to 
health  and  long  life,  the  profefTor  of  anatomy  took 
an  opportunity  of  proving  a  few  years  lince  in  his 
academy. 

It  is  in  drefs  as  m  things  of  greater  confe-. 
quence.  Fafliions  originate  from  thofe  only  who 
have  the  high  and  powerful  advantages  of  rank^ 
birth,  and  fortune.  As  many  of  the  ornament  of 
art,  thofe  at  lead  for  which  no  reafon  can  be  given, 
are  tranfmitted  to  us,  are  adopted,  and  acquire 
their  confequence  from  the  company  in  which  we 
have  been  uled  to  fee  them.  As  Greece  and 
Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have  flowed 
all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  which 
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they  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  pleafure  and 
knowledge  which  they  have  afforded  us,  we  volun- 
tarily  add  our  apfprobation  of  every  ornament  and 
every  cuftofta  that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the 
fafhion  of  their  drefs.  For  it  may  be  obferved 
that,  not  fatisfied  with  them  in  their  own  place, 
we  make  no  difficulty  of  drcffing  ftatues  of  mo* 
dcrn  heroes  or  fenators  in  the  fafhion  of  the  Ro- 
man armour  or  peaceful  robe :  we  go  fo  far  as 
hardly  to  bear  a  ftatue  in  any  other  drapery. 

The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  thofe  nations 
have  come  down  taus  in  fculpture.  In  fculpture 
remain  almoft  all  the  excellent  fpecimensof  anci- 
ent art.  We  have  fo  far  affociated  perfonal  dig- 
nity to  the  perfons  thus  reprefented,  and  the  truth 
of  art  to  their  manner  of  reprefentation,  that  it  is 
not  in  our  power  any  longer  to  feparate  them. 
This  is  not  fo  in  painting;  becaufe  having  no  ex- 
ccUer^t  ancient  portraits,  that  connexion  was  never 
formed.  Indeed  we  could  no  more  venture  to 
paint  a  general  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habit^ 
than  we  could  make  a  ftatuc  in  the  uniform.  But 
fince  we  have  no  ancient  portraits,  to  (hew  how 
ready  we  are  to  adopt  thofe  kind  of  prejudices, 
we  make  the  bell  authority  among  the  moderns 
ferve  the  fame  purpofe.  The  great  variety  of  ex^ 
cellent  portraits  with  which  Vandyke  has  enriched 
this  nation^  we  are  not  content  to  admire  for  their 
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real  excellence^  but  extend  our  approbation  even 
to  the  dre£s  which  happened  to  the  fafliion  of  that 
age.  We  all  very  well  remember  how  common  it 
was  a  few  years  ago  for  portraits  to  be  drawn  in 
this  Gothic  drefs,  and  this  cuftom  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely laid  afide.  By  this  means  it  mud  be  acknow- 
ledged very  ordinary  piftures  acquired  fomething 
of  the  air  and  effeft  of  the  works  of  Vandyke,  and 
appeared  therefore  at  firft  fight  to  be  better  pic- 
lures  than  they  really  were ;  they  appeared  fo  how- 
ever, to  thofe  only  who  had  the  means  of  making 
this  aflbciation,  for  when  made,  it  was  irrefiftible* 
But  this  aflbciation  is  nature^  and  refers  to  that 
fecondary  truth  that  comes  from  conformity  to 
general  prejudice  and  opinion  :  it  is  therefore  not 
merely  fantaftical.  Befides  the  prejudice  which 
we  have  in  favour  of  ancient  drefles^  there  may 
be  likewifp  other  reafons,  amongft  which  we  may 
juftly  rank  the  fimplicity  of  them,  confifting  of  lit- 
tle more  than  one  fingle  piece  of  drapery,  without 
thofe  whimfical  capricious  forms  by  which  ^ill  othei 
drclTcs  are  embarrafTed, 

Thus,  though  it  is  from  the  prejudice  we  have 
in  favour  of  the  ancients,  who  have  taught  us 
architeSure,  that  we  have  adopted  their  orna« 
ments ;  and  though  we  are  fatisfied  that  neithei 
nature  nor  reafon  are  the  foundation  of  thofe 
beauties  which  we  imagine  we  fee  in  that  apt,  yet 
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if  any  one  pcrfuaded  of  this  truth  (hould  therefore 
invent  new  orders  of  equal  beauty,  which  we  will 
fuppofe  to  be  poffible,  yet  they  would  not  pleafe 
nor  ought  he  to  complain^  fince  the  old  has  that 
great  advantage  of  having  cuftom  and  prejudice 
on  its  fide*  In  this  cafe  we  leave  what  has  every 
prejudice  in  its  favour,  to  take  that  which  will 
have  no  advantage  over  what  we  have  left,  but  no- 
velty, which  foon  deftroys  iifelf,  and  at  any  rate  is 
but  a  weak  aiitagonift  againft  cuftom. 

Thefe  ornaments  having  the  right  of  poflelEon) 
ought  not  to  be  removed,  but  to  make  room  for 
not  only  what  has  higher  pretenfions,  but  fuch  prb- 
tenfions  as  will  balance  the  evil  and  confufion 
which  innovation  always  brings  with  it. 

To  this  we  may  add,  even  the  durability  of  the 
materials  will  often  contribute  to  give  a  fqperiority 
to  one  fubje6l  over  another.  Ornaments  in  build- 
ings, with  which  tafte  is  principally  concerned,  are 
conapofed  of  materials  which  laft  longer  than  thofe 
of  which  drefs  is  compofed;  it  therefore  makes 
higher  pretenfions  to  our  favour  and  prejudice. 

Some  attention  is  furely  required  to  what  we 
can  no  more  get  rid  of  than  we  can  go  out  of  our- 
feives.  We  are  creatures  of  prej  udice ;  we  nei* 
thcr  can  or  ought  to  eradicate  it ;  we  muft  only 
regulate  it  by  reafon,  which  regulation  by  reafon, 
is  indeed  little  more  than  obliging  the  lefler,  the 
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local  and  temporary  prejudices,  to  give  ^ay 
thofe  which  are  more  durable  and  lafting. 

He  therefore  who  in  his  pfaQicc  of  portn 
painting  wifhei  to  dignify  his  fubjcft,  vrhich  i 
will  fuppofe  to  be  a  lady,  will  not  paint  her  intl 
modern  drefs,  the  familiarity  of  which  alone 
fufficient  to  dedroy  all  dignity.  He  takes  cai 
that  his  work  (hall  correfpond  to  thofe  ideas  ai 
that  imagination  which  he  knows  will  regulate  d 
judgment  of  others;  and  therefore  dreffes  h 
figure  fomething  with  the  general  air  of  the  at 
tique,  for  the  fake  of  dignity,  and  prefcrves  fom 
thing  of  the  modern  for  the  fake  of  Ukenefs.  1 
this  condu£l  his  works  correfpond  with  thofe  piil 
judices  which  we  have  in  favour  of  what  we  ecu 
tinually  fee;  and  the  reliih  of  the  antique  ^mjA 
city  correfponds  with  what  we  may  call  the  moi 
learned  and  fcientific  prejudice. 

There  was  a  ftatue  made  not  long  fince  of  Vol 
taire,  which  the  fculptor,   not  having  that  refpd 
for  the  prejudices  of  mankind  which  he  ouglit  | 
bave^  has  made  entirely  naked,  and  as  meagre  ad 
emaciated  as  the  original  is  faid  to  be.     The  col 
feqiience  is  what  might  be  expefted;  it  has  f( 
mained  in  the  fculptor's  (hop,  though  it  was  if 
tended  as  a  public  ornament  and  a  public  bona( 
to  Voltaire,  as  it  was  procured  at  the  expence  i 
his  contemporary  wits  and  admirers, 
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WboSver  ^oold  reform  a  nationi  foppoflog  t 
t>ad  ufte  to  prevail  in  it,  will  not  accomplifli  his 
parpofe  by  going  dire81y  againft  the  ftream '  of 
their  prejudices'.    Men's  minds  muft  be  prepared 
to  receive  what  is  new  to  them.    Reformation  ji 
a  work  of  tiirid.     A  national  tafte,  however  wrong 
it  lihay  be,  cannot  be  totally  changed  at  once; 
%re  inuft  yield  a  little  to  the  prepofleffion  which 
has  taken  )K>ld  on  the  mind,  and,  we  may  then 
bring  people  to  adopt  what  would  offend  them, 
if  endeavoured  to  be  introduced  by  ftorm.  When 
Battifto  Franco  was  employed,   in  conjundion 
with   Titian,    Paul  Veronefe,  and  Tintoref,    to 
mdorn  the  library   of  St.  Mark»  bis  work,  Vafari 
lays,  gave  lefs  fatisfaBion  than  any  of  the  others : 
the  dry  manner  of  the  Roman  fchool  was  very  ill 
calculated  to  pleafe  eyes  that  had  been  accuftomed 
to  the  luxuriancy,  fplendor,  and  richnefs  of  Vene« 
tian  colouring.    Had  the  Romans  been  the  judges 
of  this  work,  probably  the  determination  would 
have  been  juft  contrary ;  for  in  the  more  noble 
parts  of  the  art,  Battifto  Franco  was  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  any  of  his  rivals. 
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A  LITTLE  ODE  to  a  LITTLE  MAID 

OK 

Herjirst  going  out  after  ber  Birth. 

LITTLE  zephyrs,  loves,  and  graces. 
Bid  each  chilling  wind  be  laid, 
Sheltered  in  your  warm  embraces. 

See  where  comes  my  little  maidi* 
With  your  guardian  wings  prote6i  her, 

Every  motion  hover  o'er; 
Thro*  her  little  path  direft  her. 

She  ne'er  ventured  out  before. 
Forth  fhe  comes,  a  new  born  creature. 

How  her  little  blue  eyes  range! 
Wonder  fits  on  every  feature, 

All  around  is  gay  and  ftrange. 
Could'ft  thou,  little  maid,  but  paint  me^ 

What  thy  little  fancy  warms. 
Or  thy  little  tongue  acquaint  me 

*Midft  this  glitter  what  mod  charms. 
To  a  ftranger  all's  inviting. 

All  a  morning  beauty  wears; 
Be  the  world,  as  now,  delighting, 

Tafte  Its  joys,  but  not  its  cares  I 
Pity,  gentleft  child  of  Heav'n, 

Little  maid  will  thee  attend ; 
Innocence  is  alfo  given 

As  thy  guardian^  as  thy  friendi 

•         ^^ 
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Sht  (hall  wake  thy  heart  to  pleafuresi 

Such  as  virtue  can  difclofe; 
O'lve  thee  love  and  friendfliip's  treafures. 

Strew  thy  path  with  many  a  rofe« 
A^  s  in  years^  in  wifdom  growings 
Never  from  her  fide  depart ; 
T^fcro'  thy  future  life  ftill  {hewing 

She  had  form*d  thy  youthful  heart. 
I— ^e  the  falfe  world  ne'er  confound  theCj^ 

From  its  vices  turn  thine  ear; 
i^l^un  the  bad  examples  round  thee 
Give  them  but  a  figh ! — a  tear! 
TVius  felf-guarded,  thus  defended^ 

Thy  experience  (hall  confefs^ 
&pite  of  what's  by  fools  pretended^ 

Virtue  is  true  happinefs ! 
Such  a  blamelefs  tra£l  purfuing. 

Thy  perfeftion's  fenfe  fhall  tell; 
Oft  this  little  ode  reviewing. 
Little  maidj  I  wi(h  thee  welU 


WMOiCHg^irggwr 


The  Pbrensy  of  Love ;  or  the  Story  of 
Roderigo  and  Maria. 

RODERIGO  was  the  fon  of  a  rich  merchant 
of  Briftol ;  he  was  brought  up  to  the  mer- 
cantile bufinefs,  and  at  a  proper  period  admitted 
C  c  2  a 
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a  partner  with  his  father.  In  this  fituation  he  he« 
came  acquainted  with  Maria,  a  young  lady  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  captain,  who  had  commanded  a  (hip  tha( 
traded  from  Briftol  to  Africa;  but  being  unfortu- 
nately taken  by  a  French  frigate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  war,  he  loft  the  greateft  part  of 
his  fortune  which  was  on  board,  and  which  was 
deftined  for  a  dower  to  his  beloved  Maria.  She 
bore  the  information  of  this  misfortune  with  un- 
common fortitude ;  but  was  greatly  affefied  with 
the  fate  of  her  father,  who  was  confined  in  a  pri- 
fon  at  Bourdeaux,  and  who  had  fcarce  the  com- 
mon neceflaries  of  life  allowed  him  to  fubfift  on. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  Rpderigo  and 
Maria  had  pledged  their  hands  to  each  other.— -> 
Their  hearts  were  already  united. 

His  father  had'  giveij  his  confent  to  the  match, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  captain*s  return 
to  make  them  completely  happy.     Alas !  the  fatal 
intelligence  of  his  being  captured,  and  the  known 
confequences  of  his  cruel  fate,  difperfed  a  general 
gloom  over  ihe  intended  fond  pair.     Roderigos 
father  no  fooner  learned  that  Maria  was  divefted 
of  her  portion,  than  he  interdifted  any  further  cor- 
refpondence  between  her  and  his  fon.      His  man- 
dates were,   however,  i^neffeaual,  and  they    had 
frequent  interviews  in  private ;  but  the  treacher^r 
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of  a  fervant  maid,  for  the  fake  of  a  bribe^  revealed 
the  fecret  to  the  old  inan^  who  was  at  the  fame 
time  informed  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  an 
elopement  to  Scotland,  on  a  matrimonial  plan. 

Gripus  no  fooner  learned  their  defign^  than  he 
refolved,  at  all  events  to  prevent  it.  As  gold  was 
the  luft  of  his  foul,  he  had  no  paffion,  no  fenfa- 
tion,  but  what  centered  in  it^  and  inhumanly  re- 
folved  to  facrifice  his  fon*s  felicity  to  avarice.  He 
accordingly  gbt  Roderigo  preffed,  and  fent  on 
board  a  King's  (hip,  thinking,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
a  voyage  he  would  forget^  or  lurmount  his  fond, 
foolifh  paflTion  for  Maria.  But  the  cafe  was  very 
different — Her  mental  attra6lions,  as  well  as  her 
pcrfonal  charms,  were  fo  irrefidible,  that  they  had 
fixed  an  indelible  impreflfion  of  beauty,  fenfe,  and 
tafte  upon  the  unfortunate  Roderigo. 

To  exprefs  the  excruciating  tortures  of  Maria's 
roind  upon  this  occaGon  would  be  impoflible.-— If 
«ver,  reader,  thou  haft  felt  the  moft  tender  paflion, 
>^'ilh  all  the  fenfations  of  the  moft  perfefl  mutual 
love,  then  mayeft  thou  frame  fome  faint  idea  of  her 
delicate,  her  racking  (ituation!  but  if  thus  expofed 
loche  wheel  of-  defpair  with  the  moft  refined  fcn- 
fibility — what  muft  have  been  the  dreadful  fliock 
*i  hearing  of  her  Roderigo's  death — his  being 
i^illed  in  an  engagement!  Nature  fhudders  at  the 
thought,  and  compels  us  to  drop  the  pen  in  com. 

paflion 
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paffion  to  the  reader !  Even  the  obdurate  breaft 
of  Gripus  was  pot  quite  calk>us  at  this  event ;  and 
a&  fume  Imall  Atonement  fi>r  his  crimes,  caufed  a 
fumptuous  mauioleum  to  be  ereded  to  bis  fon't 
memory. 

As  to  the  miferablc  Ma-' '•,  ■  *?  was  erenow, 
deprived  of  her  fenfes. —  L.  -/^  v;as  unequal  to 
the  tafk  of  fupporting  fucb  vai«  tod  calamuies; 
and  Gripus,  confcious  of  his  guilt,  '"came  frantic, 
and  in  a  paroxyfm  of  pungent  remorfe,  put  a  period 
to  that  exiftence,  which  had  been  a  tiflue  of  ava- 
rice and  barbarity* 

Maria  was  now  confined  in  a  private  mad  houfe 
—-where  fhe  remained  for  fome  time:  but,  at 
length,  finding  an  opportunity  jn  one  of  her  kicid 
intervals  to  make  her  efcape,  fhe  repaired  to  the 
tomb  of  her  beloved  Roderigo,  and  gave  a  full 
fcope  to  her  melancholy. 

We  would  willingly  at  this  period,  clofe  the 
fcene,  but  our  readers  will  expeft  the  fequel  of 
this  pitious  tale ! 

At  this  very  junflure  Marias  father  returned  to 
England,  being  exchanged  by  the  cartel,  and  had 
fcarce  landed,  before  he  learned  that  a  diflant  re^ 
lation  had  died,  and  left  him  a  very  ample  fortune. 
With  thefe  joyful  tidings  for  his  dear  girl,  he  fet 
oiFfor  Briftol;  but  upon  the  road  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fatal  flory  we  have  juft  related. 

Hi« 
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Hh  formet  misfortunes  were  nothing  to  his  fuflfer^ 
logs  upon  this  occafion. 

After  making  the  ftri6left  enquiry  for  Maria^  he 
at  length  traced  her  to  the  tomb,  where  fhe  was 
juft  expiring  thro*  famine^  having  received  no 
kind  of  nutriment  for  feveral  days*  He  clafped 
her  in  his  arms,  when  (he  had  juft  fenfe  enoughs 
remaining  to  know  her  father,  and  expired. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  depid  the  forrow  and 
auiguifh  of  the  good  old  man,  fuffice  it  to  fay,  they 
iiyere  too  powerful  for  the  human  frame  to  fupport. 
and  that  he  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature  foon  af* 
tCT)  occafioned  by  grief  and  a  broken  heart. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

CHARLES  V.  EMPEROR  of  GERMANY. 

CHARLES  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  being 
eager  in  the  purfuit  of  a  ftag^  loft  his  compa- 
ny, and  killed  the  ffag  two  miles  from  Madrid, 
when,  an  old  country  fellow  happening  to  come  by 
with  an  afs  and  a  load  of  wood,  he  oflfered  to  give 
him  more  than  the  wood  was  worth,  if  he  would 
carry  the  ftag  to  Madrid,  to  which  the  countryman 
merrily  anfwcrcd,  «  By  the  Lord,  friend,  I  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  you  are  a  fool :  you  fee  the  (tag  is  heavie 
than  the  afs  and  wood  together,  and  yet  you  woul< 
have  the  poor  afs  to  carry  him :  it  were  better  tha 
you,  who  are  a  lufty  fellow,  fhould  carry  then 
both."  The  Emperor  was  pleafcd  with  the  reply 
and  whilft  he  waited  for  his  company,  fell  into  di( 
courfe  with  the  old  man,  afking  himji  How  man] 
Kings  he  had  known  ?  the  peafant  replied,'  I  have 
lived  under  five  kings;  John,  his  fon  Henry,  Kin^ 
Ferdinand,  King  Phillip,  and  thi^  Charles.*— 
*•  Which  of  them,  father,"  fays  the  Emperor 
•^  was  the  beft,  and  which  the  worft  T — '  There  i^ 
no  doubt  to  be  made,*  replied  the  old  man,  •  bui 
Ferdinand  was  the  bed;  and  who  the  worft,  ] 
flia'n't  fay:  but  he  we  have  now  is  bad  enough j 
always  rambling  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders, 
carrying  all  the  money  out  of  Spain,  and  though 
his  revenues  are  great  enough  to  conquer  the 
world,  yej  he  is  always  laying  on  new  taxes,  fo 
that  we  poor  countrymen  are  quite  beggared." 
The  Emperor,  finding  the  fellow  was  in  earneft, 
began  to  plead  his  own  caufe  the  beft  he  couldj 
without  difcovering  himfelf,  till  his  company  came 
up :  when  the  countryman,  feeing  the  refpeS  they 
Slowed  him,  faid,  *  It  were  pleafant  if  it  ftiould 
prove  to  be  the  King;  but,  had  I  known  it,  I  would 
have  faid  much  more."    The  Emperor  was  fo  far 

from 
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from  being  difpleared  with  the  difcourfe,  that  be 
gave  the  old  man  a  funl  of  money,  and  fettled  m 
portion  on  his  datighter. 


INSTANCE  OF  FLATTERY*    . 

t^RUSIAS,  Kihg  of  Bythynia,  being  dome  td 
-^  Rome  to  m^ke  the  fenate  and  Roman  people 
his  compliments  of  Congratulation  upon  the  good 
fuccefs  of  the  war  againft  Perfius,  difhonoured  the 
royal  dignity  by  abje6i  flattery.  At  his  reception 
by  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  fcnaie  for  thatj 
purpofe,  he  appeared  with  his  head  fhaved,  and 
with  the  cap,  habit^  fhoes  and  (lockings  of  a  flave 
made  free;  and,  faluting  the  deputies,  "  You  fee* 
faid  he,  **  one  of  your  freed  men  ready  to  fulfil 
whatever  you  (hall  choofe  to  command,  and  to 
conform  entirely  to  ajll  your  cuftoms/*  When  he 
entered  the  fenate  he  (topped  at  the  ddor,  facing 
the  fenators,  who  fat,  and  proftrating  himfelf,  ki(red 
the  thre(hold :  Afterwards,  addrefling  himfclf  to 
the  afTembly,  <*  I  falute  you,  gods,  prefervers/* 
cried  he ;  and  wertt  bn  with  a  difCoUrfe  fuitable  to 
that  prelude.  Polybi'us  fays  that  he  was  a(hamed* 
to  repeat  it,  and  well  he  might;  for  that  bafe  de- 
portment, at  leaft,  di(honoured  the  fenate  as  much, 
who  fuffered^  as  the  prince  who  a6ted  h. 

D  d  ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE  OF  SHAKES>EAR£. 

in  VERY  circumftancc  relative  to  a  diftingoifli'- 
•*^  ed  charaQer  ought  to  be  prefervcd.  That 
Shakefpeare  was  of  an  amorous  conftitution,  has 
been  repeatedly  told  us;  but  as  to  his  particular 
conneftions  with  the  fair,  we  are  almoft  wholly  in 
the  dark.  The  following  adventure  is  authenticy 
and,  we  believe  new  to  the  world  :  oneeverfing, 
when  the  tragedy  of  Richard  III.  was  to  be  a3ed, 
the  Poet  obferved  a  (mart  damfel  trip  behind  the 
fcenes,  and  flily  whifper  to  Burbidge  (a  favorite 
Player,  and  an  intimate  of  Shakefpeare,  who  was 
to  perform  the  part  of  Richard)  that  her  mafter 
had  gone  out  of  town  in  the  morning:  that  her 
miftrefs  would  be  glad  of  his  company  after  the 
play^  and  that  fhe  begged  to  know  what  fignal 
he  would  ufe  ?  "  Three  taps  on  the  door,  my 
dear,  and  'Tis  I  Richard  the  Thirds'"  was  the  an^ 
fwer  of  Burbidge.  The  girl  decamped:  and 
Shakefpeare,  whofe  curiofity  was  fufiiciently  ex« 
cited,  followed  her  fteps  till  he  faw  her  enter  a. 
houfe  in  the  city.  On  enquiry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood)  he  found  that  the  owner  of  the  manfion  was 
a  wealthy  merchant,  but  fuperannuated,  and  ex-* 
ceedingly  jealous  of  his  young  wife.  At  length 
the  hour  of  rendezvous  approached;  and  the  Poet 
having  given  the  appointed  Cgnal^  &c.  obuined 

inftant 


iDftant  ad(iiiuancc«  Nothing  could  equal  the  in. 
dignatioQ  of  the  Udy  when  fhe  found  hcrfclf  io 
th9  9Tm$  of  a  ftran^r*  He  flattered  and  vowedi 
(he  frpwned  and  ftonned :  hut  u  waa  rK)t  io  wo* 
QiaQ  to  refift  the  fofc  eloquence  of  a  Shakefpeare^ 
In  a  word  the  Bard  fupplantcd  the  Player:  he  had 
even  atuined  the  fummit  of  blifs,  4>efore  the  n^ 
pv^fentative  of  Richard  appeared.  No  fooner  had 
he  given  the  appointed  tapsf  than  Shjikerpcar^ 
putting  out  hi4  head  frptn  the  window^  demanded 
his  btffinefi :  <<  Tis  I,  Richard  the  Third/'  replied 
the  loipaiieDt  Burbidge,  ^<  Richard!''  rejoined 
the  other:  ^^  Koave  be  gone  I  Know  that  William 
the  Conqueror  reigned  before  Richard  the  Third/ 


T  H  8 
Triumph  and  Punishment  of  Deceit. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

NEITHER  man  nor  angel  can  difcem 
jHypocrify,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Jnvifible,  except  to  God  alone, 
2y  hb  permiflive  will,  thro'  heav*n  and  earth : 
^And  oft  tho*  wifdom  wakes,  fufpicion  fleeps 
^t  wifdom's  gate,  while  goodnefs  thinks  no  ill^ 
^Vhere  no  ill  feems. 

D  d  a  It 
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It  is  much  to  \>t  Umented  that  we  cannot  go 
through  the  world,  without  being  continually  on 
our  guard  againft  thofe  whofe  life  is  a  life  of  difii- 
mulation;  who  plume  themfelves  upon  their  fupe* 
rior  cunning,  when  they  ought  to  be  reprobated 
for  their  execrable  addre&  in  deceiving  mankind 
by  the  duplicity  of  their  condud. 

The  following  tale  is  founded  upon  a  Roman 
anecdote;  but  the  readers  of  it  are  defired  to  ob- 
ferve^  that  the  hero  of  it  lived  at  a  time  when  hy- 
pocrify  was  as  fafliionable  as  it  can  poffibly  be  in 
Che  prefent  age ;  when  the  majority  of  his  coun- 
trymen had  been  polifhed  out  of  their  virtues  by 
their  conqueQs^  and  when  the  republic  was  enfee- 
bled by  a  general  corruption,  haftening  to  its  dif- 
folution. 

Corvinus  was  of  a  good  family,  but  as  his  pa- 
rents had  impoverifhed  themfelves  by  fome  of  the 
mod  amiable  qualifications,  which  prompted  them 
to  believe  that  their  friends  and  their  acquaintan- 
ces were  all  as  virtuous  as  themfelves,  they  could 
not  beftow  a  great  deal  upon  his  education.  How- 
ever, as  be  was  of  an  ambitious  turn,  he  acquired, 
by  a  clofe  infpeftion  into  men  and  things,  and  in- 
defatigable attention  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  a  number  of  accompliflimehts,  which  proved 
highly  ferviceable  to  him,  and  (limulaied  him  to 
numerous  undertakings,   which  he  never  would 

have 
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liave  thought  of,  had  be  not  been  filled  with  *^  high 
conceits  engendering  pride. 

Gorvinus  having  ftrongly  recommended  bimfelf 
^o  Cicero  by  his  abilities  for  the  Focum  and  the 
field^-  whs  in  that  great  orator's  train,  when  he  ftr 
«ut  upon  his  Afian  expedition,  in-  a  military  cha- 
TaSer;  accompanied  him  to  Ephefus,  and  arrived* 
^ith  httto  at  Laodicea;  but  there,  on  Cicero's  giv- 
ing him  a  poll  as  commander  in  chief,  which  was- 
ly  rK>  tticians  equal'  to  hh  expectations,  he  threw 
itp'his  cotnmiflion;  determining,  to  feek  his  for^' 
tune  ifl'another  (hape.     Accordingly,  from  the  ac- 
count^ eommunicated  to  him  by  fome  Galatian 
noblemen,  and  from  preffing  invitations,  he  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Deiotarus.     By  him  he  was 
gracioufly  received  as  a  Roman,  and  as  a  young 
man  who,'  with  a  very  promifing  appearance,  was 
alfo  powfctfuUy  recommended  to  his  notice. 

CoTviiiuii  beinga  man  extremely  fhrewd  and 
infiniiating,- made  himfclf  carefled  by  both  fexes. 
Equally  Etted  by  nature  and  art,  for  the  camps  of 
Mars.alnd^Ve'nus,  he  met  with  a  flattering  recep« 
lion  iA.ihq  poiitcRcirclcs  in  Galatia,  and  had  fome 
arrangements  upon  his  hands,  which  a  Frenchman 
of  the  iiril  fafhioa  would  have  boailed  with  no 
fmall  {elf-fatisfaclion.  Gorvinus,  however,  was  not 
iaiisfied  with  the  (hadowy  parts  of  gallantry ;  he 
wilhed,  by  a  capital  fttoke  among  the  women  of 

fortune, 
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£artune,  with  whom  he  mixed,  to  bring  bim  upon 
a  footing  with  thole  to  whom  be  was  forced  U^* 
make  fubmiflSons  (not  entirely  to  his  tafte^  as  he 
\^  a  ftrong  relifh  for  independence)  for  the  fi^ 
gure  he  deemed  ueceflary  to  fupport,  in  order  to 
finooth  his  way  to  a  (ituation  which  woul4  exen^p^ 
him  from  any  compliance  with  the  humour  of  aiKK 
ther  when  il  was  not  agreeable  to  his  own ;  but 
^  be  derived  confiderabie  advantages  from  his  ac^ 
Ciommodations,  he,  like  a  penetrating  politician, 
jcofoived  not  to  throw  away  the  net  of  policy^  till 
the  fifh,  for  which  he  fpread  it,  were  fecurfe4* 

Among  the  Galatian  noblemen  to  whom  Car^ 
vinus  rendered  himfelf  a  pleafing  companion^  by 
entering  into  all  their  parties  with  the  verfatility 
and  happy  eafe  of  an  Ariftippus  (ready  like  him  to 
fall  in  with  the  humours  of  the  different  Qbara^ers 
with  whom  he  aflbciated,  and  like  him  pofleflTed 
of  thofe  foft  parts  of  converfation  particularly  caU 
culated  to  make  an  impreffion  upon  the  fair  fex) 
was  Marcus  Agathus,  a  fenator  of  diftinguiflicd 
ulents,  and  diflinguifhed  wonh.  Tx)  him  be  at« 
uched  himfelf  with  redoubled  alBduity,  and  Atk^ 
died  him  like  a  clailic. 

Agathus  was  a  man  in  the  higheft  degree  amiable 
and  refpedable  ;  he  had  done  eminent  fervices  to 
his  country  with  his  tongue  and  his  fword^  by  the 
difplay  of  his  eloquence  at  home^  by  the  exertion 

of 
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of  his  courage  fiibroad.     It  is  impoflible  to  mett 

^ith  an  immaculate  human   being;  but  few  men 

ftad  fewer  fpots  than  Agathus :  failings  he  certainly 

liad;  yet  they  were  venial  ones,  as  they  did  nol, 

appear  to  refult  from  a  corrupted  heart,  but  from 

mhc  natural  impetuofity   of  his   temper  at   fome 

€imes,  and  from   the  natural  credulity  of  his  di{- 

2>ofition  at  others.     Happily  for  him  he  had  large 

^offeffions,  or  the  expences  into  which  he  was 

^reqaently  hurried,  by  purfuits  not  to  be  indulged 

at  a  cheap  rate,  would   have  reduced  him  to  an 

Indigent  fiate. 

Of  all  the  men  in  Galatia,  Agathus  was  the 
fitted  for  Corvinus's  purpofe.  Credulous  to  ati 
^xcefs)  and  generous  to  an  extreme,  he  was  ever 
difpofed  to  believe  the  tale  which  his  favourite  fa-. 
bricated,  to  raife  the  neceflary  fupplies  for  his 
pocket;  and  while  his  ears  were  open  to  his  artful 
narrations,  his  purfe  was  never  clofed  againft  his 
concluding  demands. 

Agathds  had  fo  high  an  opinion,  indeed,  of 
Corvinus*s  fidelity,  that  he  treated  him  not  only 
as  a  defirable  companion,  but  as  a  confidential 
friend,  and  gave  him  a  clue  to  the  inmoft  recefles 
of  his  heart.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  con^ 
fidenCe  that  be  made  a  difcovery  of  the  paflion 
V'hich  be  felt  for  a  beautiful  Roman  fady,  which 
^is  the  more  painful  to  him,  as  be  bad  no  hopes 
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6T arriving  at  the  gratification  of  his  defires,  frc 
ber  being  a  married  woman. 

Agatbus  having  a  few  years  before  the  arrival 
Corvinus  in  Galaria^  made  a  tour  to  Rome, 
order  to  be  prefent  at  a  very  grand  military  cxl 
bition,  met  with  uncommon  civilities  from  fevci 
eminent  perfons,  ind  among  the  reft,  he  w 
entertained  in  the  mod  holpitable  manner  by  Lt 
cius  Lupinus,  lately  married  to  one  of  the  han< 
fomell  women  in  Italy,  according  to  the  genei 
voice.  In  the  houfe  of  this  hofpitable  Roma 
Agatbus  reGded  foon  after  his  appearance  in  tl 
capital,  at  his  particular  requeft;  and  b)'  the  ^Ti 
ning  deportment  of  Antonia,  which  confiderab 
increafed  the  power  of  her  perfonal  charms,  1 
refidence  in  it  was  doubly  delightful.  Tranfpo 
ing  were  his  pleafures  upon  the  occafion,  but  th 
were  interrupted  by  piercing  difquietudes;  thed 
quietudes  originating  from  hopelefs  love. 

Antonia,  while  flie  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  A^ 
thus  as  an  objeft  not  to  be  looked  at  without  t 
ftrongeft  fenfations  of  the  amorous  kind^  appear 
alfo  in  thofe  eyes  an  objeft  truly  deferving  of  pit 
InexprefTibly  alluring  from  her  youth  and  fro 
her  beauty,  fhining  at  once  a  Venus  and  a  Heb 
flie  had  been  compelled,  by  an  avaritious  and  ar 
bilious  father,  to  unite  herfelf  to  Lupinus  in  ll 
bands  of  Hymen.     Without  murmuring  at  the  r< 

veri 
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Verity  of  her  lot,  fhe  obeyed  her  father*^  cmel 
mandate,  and  when  (he  had  obeyed  it,  made  it  a 
point  not  to  violate  her  connubial  vows*  Yoked 
with  a  man  for  whom  fhe  Could  iiot  feel  (fetting 
aGde  the  difproportiqn  between  their  ages)  the  af-» 
feQion  of  a  wife,  fhe  was  refolvedf  however,  to 
difchirge  her  conjugal  duties  with  an  exemplary 
exaQnefs;  and  fhe  Was,  indeed^  in  her  domeftic 
charaQer  entitled  to  the  moft  exalted  panegyrics. 
.  Such  was  the  woman  whofe  beauty  charmed  the 
eye  of  Agathus,  and  whofe  amiable  behaviour  won 
his  heart.  He  looked^  and  he  loved;  he  refle8:« 
td,  and  he  defpaired.  To  make  her  his  own  in 
an  honourable  way  was  not  in  bis  power;  to  en« 
deavour  to  gain  pofTeffion  of  her  charms  by  any 
bafe  proceedings  he  nobly  fcorned.  Antonia 
plainly  perceived  the  difturbance  which  the  light 
of  her  continually  occa(ioned  in  his  mind»  and 
from  one  ftep  of  commifTion  to  another,  gradually 
became  touched  with  tender  emotions.  The  mo- 
ment (he  fcic  fuch  emotions  ftirring  in  her  bofom^ 
(he  was  alarmed ;  and  though  (he  harboured  not 
the  (lighteft  idea  of  conjugal  infidelity,  (he  almoft 
(huddered  at  the  thoughts  of  being  drawn  into  a 
criminal  (ituation,  in  confequence  of  her  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  man  who  was  too  attraBive  for 
her  peace. 

E  e  In 
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f  n  this  perplexing  flate  Antonial  aAed  witti  t 
difcretion  in  the  bigbeft  degree  comn»endabie« 
She  requefled  of  her  huftand  to  reilDove  from  the 
city  lo  one  crf'his  moft  diftant  country  habitations j 
and  in  order  to  conceal  the  real  caufe  of  her  re-* 
queft  from  him,  pleaded  a  diforder  for  which  a 
long  joarney  had  always^  (he  faid,  proved  falutary^ 
This  movement  of  her's  was  the  beft  that  (he  could 
have  pitched  upon  in  her  apprehen(ive  lUte,  as 
ibe  had  great  occa(ian  to  believe  that  the  bufinefs 
Uk  which  Agathus  was  engaged  at  Rome^  was  of  a 
nature  rk)t  to  permit  him  to  follow  her. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  dcfcribe  the  uneafinefs  which 
Agathus  felt  when  he  heard  of  Lupinus's  intended 
departure  from  Rome;  however,  in  an  interview 
%vith  Antonia,  a  few  days  before  her  leaving  the 
Capital,  he  had  the  happinefs  of  being  aiTured  that 
his  paffion  was  returned,  and  that  nothing  but  her 
union  with  another  man  prevented  the  completion 
of  his  wifhes :  he  was  additionally  fatisfied  with 
that  interview,  having  gained  her  promife  to  be 
his,  as  foon  as  (he  was  her  own  miftrefs^  and  could 
aft  agreeably  to  her  inclination. 

Agathus,  in  a  (hort  time  after  Antonia's  rentoval 
from  him,  having  fini(hed  the  bufinefis  which  had 
brought  him  to  Rome,  returned  to  his  own  coun-> 
try,  not  without  feme  reluftance,  as  he  could  not 
carry  the  only  woman  in  the  world  whom  he  loved 

with 
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vkb  himi  yei  90t  wkhottt  at  fiM«t  ccmMattoii 
fjpriagibg  firoofr  her  Uft  afliirancet,  as  loucb  in  bis 
iivoiii  as  he  eoiil4  have  foffibly  expeded,  afliw 
sauces  for  which  fhe  aliervafds  Uamed  besfel^ 
imBigpMng,  thai  fhe  had  f^e  &i»iher  ibaft  a  Romam 
wife  Ihould  ha^e  gone ;  but  ibe  coBfcioufnefs  o( 
baling  done  noMmg,  C(V  bf  if^  a  ftam  upon  ber  cha^ 
mdev,  focm^  reeonciled  hei  lo  bet  conduft  wicb  re^ 
fy^  to  ber  Galaiian  lover;^ 

Gofvinu^  baYHig  one  d»^  fioade  a  vifit  Ui  (boMi 
dl  bis  coiifiiiyflne»  >a6  wnved  fvoaa  Ronie^  was 
infomned  by  them  of  the  death  of  Lupinus>  bf 
was  aUb  informed  by  then  fbafr  ABtonia  was  fuppo* 
lied  ta  be  oae  of  the  richeft  widovus  witbia  the  Rq^ 
man  domimonsi,, 

Struck  with  this  iDtelligeneey  he  imniediateljr 
dxougbt  of  making  an  attempt  to  get  both  Antonia 
and  her  f(Mrtune  into  his  power,  and  by  a  manoeuvre, 
fes  the  conception  of  which  he  ranked  bimleir  a^ 
nnnig  the  moft  acute  politkians  of  the  age.  He 
conceived  a  defign,  indeed,  to.  build  his  fortune 
upon  the  foundation  of  ingratitude.  With  all  the 
narks  of  the  fincereft  joy  he  hurried  away- to  com-* 
mwiicate  the  news  which  he  had  heard  to  his  no* 
ble  bene4ad:or,  and  gave  him  no  fmfiU  pleafure  by 
his  difeloiiipes.  Agatbus  only  fighed  to  think  that 
^bis  then  fituation  would  not  fuffer  him  to  perform 
a  journey  ia  perfon  to  the  idol,  of  his  heart,  and 
E  e  2  .  he 
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he  expreffcd  his  feelings  upon  the  occafion  in  very 
forcible  terms.  The  language  which  he  adopted 
was  fufficiently  plaintive  and  energetic;  but  Corl 
vinus  was  quick  prepared  for  it,  and  therefore  re- 
plied; "If  you  cannot  pay  a  vifit  to  Antonia  in 
perfon,  you  may  write  to  her,  and  I  will  gladly 
be  your  meffenger.  Bound  to  my  benefa6ior  by 
the  ftrongeft  ties  of  gratitude,  with  what  joy  Ihall 
I  execute  any  commiflion  which  may  prove  in^ 
ftrumental  to  your  arriving  at  the  felicity  you  have 
fo  long,  and  with  fo  much  anxiety  wifhed  to  ob- 
tain. 

■  Thoroughly  pleafed  with  this  offer,  Agathus 
immediately  replied,  "  I  will  write,  Corvinus,  and 
you  fhall  be  my  meffenger;  to  your  hzwAs  I  can 
ftfely  truft  ihe  fecret  of  my  heart;  of  ^oitr  fide- 
lity I  have  no  doubt;  only  remember,  while  you 
are  abfent  from  me,  that  1  fhall  be  upon  the  rack 
of  impatience  till  I  hear  of  the  reception  you  meet 
with  from  Antonia;  till  I  hear  whether  (he  pre- 
ferves  ihofc  feniimenis  in  my  favour  which  Qie 
entertained  wnen  I  took  my  laft  farewel." 

With  ihefe  words  and  without  wailing  for  a 
reply,  Agathus  retired  to  his  library,  and  there, 
now  (lufhed  w.'rh  hope,  now  drooping  with  de- 
fpondcnce,  he  ti.iiflicd  an  epiftlc  which  Ovid  him- 
felf  would  not  have  bluUied  to  own.  *•  Take  this," 
bid  Agaihu^3  when  he  delivered  his  tender  epiltlo 

to 
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mfidential  companioni  and  may  the  perufiA 
her  for  whom  alone  I  live,  produce  an 
fufficient  to  convince  me  ihat  fhe  has  not 
n  the  aflurances  which  (he  made  when  her 
forced  her  into  new  fcenes:  forced  her  from 
;nes  which  fhe  was  fitted  to  adorn. — But 
I  thus  detain  you  ? — Fly  Corvinus— and 
nus,  may  Juno  be  propitious.'' 
were  Agaihus*s  final  expreffions,  and  Cor- 
reathing  the  raoft  fervent  fupplications  for 
(but  not  the  (iiccefs  which  Agathus  prayed 
out  upon  his  journey  to  Rome, 
on  as  he  found  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of 
on's  obfervations,  Corvinus  opened  the 
es  committed  to  his  care.  When  he  had 
m,  and  ruihciently  digefted  them,  he  de- 
d  .to  fubftiiute  others  in  their  flead;  and 
icurate  imitation  of  Agathus's  hand  (of 
le  was  very  capable)  to  deftroy  all  his  in- 
itb  Antonia,  fliould  fhe  be  flill  attached  to 

1  he  had  finifhed  the  necefTary  alterations. 
s  left  the  capital  of  Galatia,  in  order  to 
capital  of  Italy;  but  before  he  had  reached 
town,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  fcrvant  from 
,  wiih  no  iotreaty  to  return  inflantly,  as 
•d  to  a  Id  a  poftfcript  to  his  letter, 
iiius  was  at  firU^  in  fpite  of  all  his  prefence 

of 
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of  mind,  fomcwhat  difconcertcd  by  this  intreatjr; 
but  being  a  perfed  mafter  of  diffimuladoD,  and 
having  the  original^  of  which  he  had  taken  a  very 
clofe  copy,  to  produce,  he  returned  to  his  bene* 
facior  with  as  much  alacrity  as  he  departed  from 
fcim.  Agathus  having  made  the  defired  additions^ 
re-delivered  his  letter  to  Corvinus,  who  received 
it  with  an  additional  fatisfadion,  as  he  had  no 
doubts  of  his  gaining  Antonia^s  aflediont  if  (be 
tiepended  upon  the  contents  of  the  epiftie  which 
ke  had  framed^  with  the  name  of  Agathus  artfully 
forged,  for  her  perufah 

When  Antonia  read  the  letter  which  Conrtnos 
prefented  to  her,  telling  her  that  he  brought  it 
from  Agathus,  the  fincereft  of  her  admirevs,  tiie 
farthfulleft  of  lovers  and  the  beft  of  men^  fhe  changed 
co)t>ur,  and  feemed  altogether  aftonilhedr  Un^ 
vitling  to  believe  what  ihe  bad  read,  and  wifliing 
to  find  herfelf  miAaken,  fbe  gave  her  letter  a  (b- 
cond  perufaL — She  then  fighed-^^nd  could  not 
help  refraining  from  tears.  **  Too  credulous 
Agathus,  faid  (he,  when  fhe  could  find  words  to 
rxprefs  her  feelings :  too  hafty  Agathus,  added 
file,  could  you  not  have  ftaid  till  you  had,  by  an 
application  to  rayfelf,  been  afiured  of  the  falfhood 
or  the  truth  of  your  intelligence.  By  your  pre^ 
cipitation  in  fuppofing  me  faithlefs,  you  have  de^ 
prived  me  of  a  felicity  which  I  have,  ever  fincc 


ife  of  Lupinas.  hoped  to  enjoy;  bui 
«  are  now  to  no  purpofe,  I  muft  liibniil 
ippointment ;  and  will  (though  I  blame 
ipitance)  impute  it  rather  to  an  ecceb 
tyt  than  to  a  preconcerted  deGgn  to  give 
to  another,  which  you  had  fondlf  and 
pfomifed  to  keep  for  me— fot  me  alone.* 
;  thefe  effufions  which  her  fuppo(ed  letter 
thus  produced,  Antonia  met  with  no  in« 
I  from  Corvinns ;  but  he  had  obierved 
particular  attention  while  fhe  delivered 
d  as  Toon  as  (he  paufed,  began  to  make 
for  the  condud  of  her  firft  lover,  yet  in 
I  manner,  that  they  ferved  to  forward  hit 
tious  defigns.  Antonia  now,  having  her 
turned  entirely  into  a  new  channel,  by 
I  carriage  and  infinuating  elocution  of 
f  began  to  look  upon  him  with  very  fa- 
eyes,  prerenting  a  little  cafket  to  him, 
itained,  fhe  faidi  a  jewel  of  no  common 
id  defired  him,  on  his  return  to  Galatia, 
I  Agathus  that  (he  forgave  his  behaviour 
ough  (he  never  (hould  forget  it. 
us,  in  reply,  told  her,  after  having  made 
grateful  acknowledgments,  uttered  in  the 
ant  language,  (or  her  valuable  donatioo9 
as  now,  not  only  determined  to  remain 
n  country,  but  to  fix  his  refidence  near 

her. 
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her,  that  he  might  frequently  have  it  in  hit  powe= 
to  behold  beauties  fuperior  to  any  he  had  yet  fee 
in  any  of  her  fex. 

With  what  Corvinus  had  before  faid  to  be^ 
Antonia  was  not  a  little  pleafed;  but  this  tad  ac^^ 

drefs  flattered  her  quite  out  of  all  the  partiality  fh 

had  felt'  in  favour  of  Agathus. 

Corvinus  tranfported  at  the  impreflion  whic— 
he  had  made  upon  her,  very  refpeflfuUy  retired 
without  faying  another  word,  thinking,  indeecir: 
from  what  he  had  obferved  in  her  countenance^ 
that  he  fliould  find  her,  the  next  day,  fliU  mor-^ 
alienated  from  Agathus,  or  dill  more  inclined  t^ss 
give  him  the  vacant  place  in  her  heart. 

Antonia  having  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  da^S 
in  ruminating  upon  all  that  Corvinus  had  faid  t^^ 
her,  upon  his  perfonal  advantages,  and  upon  win — 
ning  addrefs,  felt  her  bofom  ftrongly  beating  ii^^ 
his  behalf.  In  this  fuuation  flie  wifhed  for  tb«^ 
next  morning  with  anxiety  which  {he  could  no  ^ 
conceal  from  her  attendants,  who,  in  confequcnc^^ 
of  her  difclofures,  on  Corvinus's  account,  aftec^ 
the  part  of  Didoes  filler,  and  fanned  the  flam^ 
which  he  had  kindled  in  her  bread. 

Antonia  may,  perhaps,    be  accufed  by  fome  fe 

male  readers  of  this  tale,  of  ficklenefs;  but  haC^ 
her  firft  favourite  made  his  appearance  to  claiti^^ 
the  promife   which  he   had   drawn  from  her,   iti— = 
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highly  probable  that  all  her  former  affe6tion  would 
have  returned.  Situated  as  (he  was^  with  the  for- 
ged letter  before  her,  was  it  not  natural  fof  her  to 
caft  a  favourable  eye  on  a  itian  whom  no  womaB 
ever  beheld  with  indifference? 

Corvinus,  impatient  to  renew  his  attacks,  mhde 
an  early  vifit  to  Antonia  the  next  morning.  With 
a  ftriking  aheratioh  in  his  drefs,  hU  appearance 
facilitated  the  ejtecution  of  his  fpifited  defigns. 
The  encouragements,  whidh  he  met  with  were  in 
the  higheft  degree  animating,  and  he  availed  him- 
felf  of  all  his  powers  to  complete  the  conqueft  he 
had  meditated :  ^nd  it  was  foon  complete,  for  he^ 
in  a  (hort  time  afterwards,  ihade  himfalf  matter  of 
Antonia  and  of  her  large  pofTeflions. 

By  a  feries  of  deceitful  proceedings,  Corvinus 
triumphed  over  as  amiable  a  pair  as  ever  lived; 
but  he  was  feverely  puniflied  for  them  after  a 
fliort  enjoyment  of  his  profperity :  by  keeping  the 
bell  company  in  Rome,  he  was  forced  into  a  train 
of  expences  injurious  to  his  fortune,  large  as  it 
wa»,  and  into  many  fituations  which  proved  detri- 
mental to  his  conftitution. 

.  While  he  was  in  this  ftate^  in  which  he  fincerely 
repented  of  the  duplicity  of  his  condu£l,  with  re- 
gard to  Agathus,  and  with  equal  (incerity  wi(hed 
he  had  never  married  Antonia,  the  very  man 
whom  he  had  fo  deeply  injured  made  his  appear- 
F  f  ancc 
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ance  at  Rome.  No  fooner  did  Grinds  heard! 
the  arrival  of  AgatfaUs,  than  he  found 'himfelC  ft 
intimidated^  and  fo  unable  to  ftand  the  dreadc^ 
explanation,  that  he  faved  himfelf  from  a  monk 
fying  interview  wiih  him  by  falling  upon  hii 
fword- 

Antonia  was  at  firft  extremely  (hocked  at  the 
manner  of  Corvinus's  death,  but  (he  could  not 
when  fhe  refleiEied  upon  the  change  in  his  be- 
haviour to  her,  aftei:  •  his  marriagey  fhed  a  tear 
lor  his  removal.  When  Agathus  appeared,  and 
produced  his  difcoveries,  (he  confidered  heribtl 
as  happily  releafed  from  a  m^n  who  was  a  difgracc 
to  bis  fpecies)  and  with  him  (when  decencyjiiflj^ 
fied  her  third  entnlnce  into  the  nuptial  (late)  iMc 
%eft  ^fhufbafid«^  became  the  happieft  of  wive* . 


p$;^?= 


Anecdote  of  Mrs.  W- 


MRS.  W.  (mother  of  the  celebrated  Billing- 
ton)  being  one  day  rather  indifpofed  frow 
a  cold,  her  hu(band  coming  into  the  parloui 
where  (he  was  praftifing  a  new  air  for  VauxhaH^ 
obferving  a  hottU  of  phyftc  upon  the  table,  un- 
touched, which  (he  faid  (he  had  taket),  flung  il 
at  her  bead  with  great  fury.    A  gentleman  in  the 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood  was  mentioning  the  cftiehy  of  the 
circuinflance  fome  (hort  time  afterwards  to  a 
friend :  who  very  drily  ohferved,  '*  He  could  not 
fee  aay  great  impropriety  in  thcafFaJr:  Mrs.  W, 
jras  finging,  you  fay,  and  Mr.  W.  only  acconw 
panied  with  the  bafs  viol. 


ANECDOTE 
or  • 

Sm  ROJ3£ftT  WALPOLi:* 

IT  was  generally  fuppofed,  on  the  acceffioh  6f 
the  late  King,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  would 
have  been  turned  out  of  his  employment  with  dif- 
grace,  as  it  was  well  known  that  both  the  Prince 
and  Princefs  had  retained  (Irong  fentiments  againft 
him»  on  account  of  fome  parts  of  his  behaviour 
towards  tbsm,  during  the  rupture  between  the  two 
Courts.  Accordingly^  on  the  death  of  the  old 
King,  fome  immediate  proofs  were  given,  thatfuch 
was  the  intention.  Sir  Robert  Was  himfelf  the 
bearer  of  the  tidings,  and,  arriving  in  the  night, 
when  the  Prince  was  a-bed,  fcnt  to  defire  an  audi- 
ence upon  bufinefs  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
which  would  admit  of  no  delay.  The  Prince  re- 
r  f  2  fafe4 
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fufed  to  fee  him^  and  ordered  him  to  fend  in  bis 
buiin^fs;  upon  which  be  gave  an  account  of  the 
death  of  the  late  King,  and  faid  he  waited  there  to 
receive  his  Majefty't  commands.  The  King  ftill 
perfifted  in  refufing  to  fee  him,  and  bade  him  fen4 
Sir  Spencer  Compton  to  him  immediately/  Sir 
Robert  now  plainly,  faw  bis  downfal  had  been  pre- 
determined, and  haftcned  to  Sir  Spencer  with 
humbled  tenders  of  his  fervice,  begging  his  proJ 
te£iion,  and  earpeftly  entreated  that  he  would 
ikreen  him  from  farther  periecution.  When  this 
flory  had  got  abroad,  the  habitation  of  the  laft 
Minifter  became  defolate.  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
Courtiers,  as  ufual,  crouded  to  the  levee  of  the 
Dew.  favourite.  Yet,  in  no  long  fpace  of  time  af^ 
terwards,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  whole  world^ 
Sir  Robert  was  reinftated  in  his  poft,  and  appeared 
in  as  high  favour  as  dver.  Various  were  the  con-i 
jc6iures  of  the  people  upon  the  means  employed 
by  him  to  fupplant  his  competitor,  and  reinftatc 
himfelf  in  full  poifeflion  of  his  power;  whifc  the 
true  caufe  of  this  furprifing  change  remained  a 
fecret^  and  was  known  only  to  a  very  few ;  nor 
has  it  yet  been  publickly  divulged  to  the  world* 


AN 
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AN 

EXAMPLE  of  FRIENDSHIP. 

X\THE^  Damon  was  fentenced  by  Dionyfius 
^^  ^  of  Syracufe  to  die  on  a  certain  dajf,  he 
begged  permiffion,  in  the  interim^  to  retire  to  his 
own  country,  to  fet  the  affairs  of  his  difconfolatc 
family  in  order.  This  the  tyrant  intended  pre- 
cmptorily  to  refufe,  by  granting  it,  as  he  conceived, 
on  the  impoflible  conditions  of  his  procuring  fome. 
one  to  reniain  as  hoftage  for  his  return,  under 
equal  forfeiture  of  life.  Pythias  heard  the  con- 
ditions,  and  did  not  wait  for  an  application  upon 
Ac  part  of  Damon ;  he  inftantly  offered  hiinfelf 
as  fecurity  for  bis  friend,  which  being  accepted, 
Damon  was  immediately  fet  at  liberty.  The  king 
and  ^^11  the  courtiers  were  adoniflied  at  this  aSion; 
and  therefore  when  the  day  of  execution  drew 
near,  his  majefty  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit  Pythias 
in  his  confinement.  After  fome  converfation  on 
ihe  fubjecl  of  frieiidfhip,  in  which  the  tyrant  de- 
livered it  as  his  opinion,  that  fetf-intereft  was  the 
foic  mover  of  human  a£)iions;  as  for  virtue,  friend- 
ftip,  benevolence,  love  of  one's  country,  and  the 
like,  he  looked  upon  ihem  as  terms  invei^ted  by 
the  wife  to  keep  in  awe  and  impofe  upon  the 
vcak.     "  My   lord,"  faid   Pythias,   with  a  firm 

voice 
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voice  and  noble  afpeft,  "  I  would  it  were  poffibic 
that  I  might  (ufTer  a  thoufand  deaths,  rather  than 
xny  friend  (hould  Fail  in  any  article  of  his  honour 
He  cannot  fail  therein^  my  iord :  I  am  as  confiden 
of  his  virtue  as  I  am  of  my  own  exiftence.  Biii 
I  pray,  I  befeech  the  gods,  to  preferve  the  lift 
and  integrity  of  my  Damon  together  :  oppofiE 
hrm,  ye  winds,  prevent  the  eagernefs  and  impa- 
tience of  his  honourable  endeavours,  and  fuffei 
bim  not  to  arrive  till  by  my  death  h  have  re- 
deemed a  life  a  thoufand  times  of  more  confer 
quence,  of  more  value  than  my  own ;  more  inef- 
timable  to  bis  lovely  wife ;  to  his  precious  little 
innocents^  to  his  friends,  to  his  country.  O  leave 
ipe  not  to  die  the  worft  of  deaths  in  my  Damon." 

DioDyfius  was  awed  and  confounded  by  tbc 
dignity  of  thefe  fentiments,  and  by  the.manner  iii 
which  they  were  uttered  :  he  felt  his  heart  ftrucb 
by  a  flight  fenfe  of  invading  truth;  but  it  (ctyti 
rather  to  perplex  than  undeceive  bim. 

The  fatal  day  arrived.  Pythias  was  broagbl 
fourth,  and  walked  amidft  the  guards  with  a  {tA 
0US9  bu^  fatisfied  air,  to  the  place  of  execution 
Dtonyfius  was  already  there ;  he  was  exhalted  01 
a  moving  tfarone,  that  was  drawn  by  fix  li^bitc 
horfes,  and  fat  penfive  and  attentive  to  the  pri- 
soner.    Pythias  came,  he  vaulted  lightly  on  tb< 

fcaHbld, 


\ 
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feaffoldi  and  beholding  for  fome  time  th^  apparatus 
of  bis  death,  he  turned  with  a  placid  countenance^ 
and  addrefled  the  fpeftators :  "  My  prayers  are 
heard,"^  he  cried,  ''  the  gods  are  propitious ;  you 
kffowi  my  friends,  that  the  winds  havci  been  con- 
trary till  yeftcrday.     Damon  could  not  come,  he 
could  not  conquer  impoflibilities ;  he  will  be  here  , 
to-morrow,  and  the  blood  which  is  (hed  to-day^ 
fliall   have  ranfomed  the  life  of  my  friend.      O 
could  I  eraze  from  your  bofoms  every  doubt, 
every  mean  fufpidion,  of  the  honour  of  the  man 
for  whom  I  am  about  to  fuffer,  I  ihati  go  to  my 
death  even  as  I  would  to  my  bridal.     Be  it  fuffi'^ 
cient  in  the  mean  time,  that  my  friferid  will   be 
found  noble,  that  his  truth  is  impeachable;  that 
he  will  fpeedily  prove  it ;  that  He  is  now  on  his 
way,  hurrying  on,  accufing  himfclf,   the  adverfc 
elemients,  and  the  gods;  but  I  hafte  to  prevent  hii 
fpeed  :  executioner,  to  your  office.**     As  he  pro- 
nounced the  laft  words,  a  buz  began  to  rife  among 
thefemoteft  of  the  people;  a  diftant  voice  was 
lieard,  the  crowds  caught  the  words,  and  ftop,  fto{) 
mhc  executioner,  was  repeated  by  the  whole  aflem- 
fcly :  a  man  came  at  full  fpeed,  the  throng  gave 
^vray  to  his  approach :  he  was  mounted  on  a  fteed 
of  foam :  in  an  inftant  he  was  off  his  horfe,  on  the 

itaflFold,  and  held  Pythias  ftraitly  embraced,  '^You 

are 
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•re  fefe/'  hfe  cried,  **you  are  ftfc  trfy  friehd<  my 
beloved  friend,  the  gods  be  praiFed,  \ou  are  fafSo. 
I  now  have  nothing  but  death  to  fuffer,  and  f  am 
delivered  from  the  anguifli  of  thofe  reproaches 
which  I  gave  myfelf,  for  having  endangered  a  life 
fo  much  dearer  than  my  own.*' 

Palc^  cold,  and  half  fpeechlefs  in  the  arms  of 
bis  Damon»  Pythias  replied  in  broken  accents-^ 
**  Fatal  bade— Cruel  impatience!— -What  envious 
powers  have  wrought  impoflibilities  in  your  fa- 
vour?—^-But  I  will  not  be  wholly  difappointed,— 
Since  I  cannot  die  to  fave^  I  will  not  furvive  you/ 
Dionyfius  beheld,  heard,  and  confidered  all  with 
aftoniihment.  His  heart  was  touched;  he  wept, 
and  leaving  his  throne,  be  afccnded  the  fcaffold. 
••Live,  live,  ye. incomparable  pair!**  be  cried, 
•(  ye  have  borne  unqueftionable  teflimony  to  the 
exiftence  of  virtue  !  and  that  virtue  equally  evin- 
ces the  exiftence  of  a  God  to  reward  it.  Live 
bappy,  live  renowned:  and^Q!  form  me  by  your 
precepts,  as  ye  have  invited  roe  by  your  example, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  participation  of  fo  facred  a 
friendlhip. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

or 

FRANCIS,  DUKE  of  BRITANNY. 


FRANCIS,  Duke  of  Britannj,  one  of  the  moft 
accompliflied  and  valiant  perfons  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  the  age  of  romantic  gallantry, 
ufcd  to  fay,  "  That  he  liked  the  Princefs  of  Scot- 
**  land,  (to  whom  he  was  a  fuitor)  the  better  for 
"being  quite  illiterate,  as  a  woman  was  wife 
"  enough  who  knew  her  hufband's  fliirt  from 
«  his  doublet/' 


ANECDOTE 

RELATING   TO  THE 

EARL  OF  ESSEX. 


TNthe  year  1598,  in  a  council  held  fdr  appoint- 
"*•  ing  a  proper  perfoh  for  the  adminiftration  of 
Ireland,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  of  opinion^  that  no 
one  could  be  fo  proper  to  fill  that  poft,  as  Sir 
William  Knollys,  the  Earl  of  Effex's  uncle ;  his 

Lordfhip,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ftrongly  recom- 
o  G  mended 


mended  Sir  George  Carew,  with  a  view  of  remo- 
ving him  from  the  court;  but  finding  that  his 
recommendation  had  no  effeft  upon  her  Majefty, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  her  in  fuch  a  rude  and 
contemptuous  manner,  as  exafperated  her  to  fuch 
a  high  degree,  that  flie  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear, 
and  bid  him  go  and  be  hai$ged.  -.  Upon  this,  the 
Earl  put  his  baud  to  his  fwor^;  and,  wh^n  the 
Lord- Admiral  interpofqd,  fwore^  "  That  heiiei- 
^^  ther  could  HOC,  iJQould  bear  fuch  an  indignity;  mr 
^^, would  havf  taken  it  ev^nfrom  H£NRY  VUI/*-^ 
and  fo  left  the  court.  The  Lord-keeper  Egerton 
wrote  him  a  letter  upon  this  occafion,  wl^ch,  with 
the  Earl's  anfwer,  are  fubjoined,  from  the  sdoft 
correft  copies  that  are  to  be  met  with: — 

The  Lord-Keeffer'slm^TyOSffber  i^thy  1598, 
is  as  follows: 

"  MY  VERY  GOOD  LORD, 

"  It  is  often  feen,  that  he  that  is  a  ftander-by, 
*^  feeth  more  than  he  that  playeth  the  game;  and 
"  for  the  moft  part,  ^my  man,  in  his  own  caufe, 
"  ftandeth  in  his  own  light  and  feeth  not  fo  clearly 
*^a3  he  Aoidd.  Your  Lordihip  hath  deak  an 
^^  othqr  .oieo's  caufes,  and  in  great  and  weighty 
'^  affairs.,  with  great  wifdom  and  judgment.  Now 
"  your  own  is  in  hand,  you  are  not  to  contemn 
**  and  refufe  the  advice  of  any  that  love  you,  how 
"  fimple  ibcver.     In  this  order  I  rank  myfelf, 

"  among 
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ig  others  that  love  you  with  ttiore  fim[de, 
none  that  love  you-  with  Aoire  true  and 
ft  afledion;  which  (hall  plead  my  excufe, 
a  fliould  dther  miftake  or  mifconftrue  my 
Is  or  meannig:  Yet»  in  your  Lordllup's 
urable  wifdoin>  I  neither  doubt  nor  fufpeft 
me  nor  the  other.  I  will  not  prefume  to 
e  you,  but  fhoot  my  bolt  as  near  the  mark 
::an,  and  tell  you  what  I  think, 
le  beginving  and  long  continuance  of  this 
ifeafonable  difcontentment  you  have  feen 
proved,' by  which  you  may  aim  at  the  end. 
u  hold  ftill  your  courfe,  which  hitherto  you 
worfe  and  worfe,  (and  the  longer  you  tread 
lath,  the  farther  you  are  ftill  out  of  the  way) 
:  is  little  hope,  or  likoUhood,  that  the  end 
>e  better  than  the  beginning. 
>u  are  not  fo  far  gone,  but  yoii  may  return, 
return  is  fafc,  but  the  progrefs  dangerous 
lelperate,  in  the  courfe  you  hold.  If  you 
any  enemies,  you  do  that  for  them  which 
could  never  do  for  themfelves;  whilftyou 

your  friends  to  open  ffaame  and  contempt, 
ce  yourfelf,  .overthrow  your  fortunes,  and 
te  your  honour  and  reputation,  giving  that 
brt  to  our  foreign  foes,  as  greater  they 
Dt  have, 
r  what  can  be  more  welcome  and  pleating 

to  them,  than  to  hear,  that  her  Majefty, 
G  G  2  "  and 
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*^  and  the  realm  iare  maimed  of  fo  worthy  a  mem- 
^<  ber^  who  hath  &>  often  and  fo  valiantly  quaUed 
"  and  daunted  tliem?  You  forlake  your  country^ 
'^  when  it  hath  moftneed  of  your  help  and  eounfel ; 
^'  and  laftly,  you  Eail  in  your  indiflbluble.duty, 
"  which  you  owe  to  your  moft  gracious  fovereign; 
"  a  duty  not  impofed  upon  you  by  nature  and 
"  policy  only,  but  by  the  religious  and  facred 
'*  bond  in  which  the  Divine  Majefty  of  God  hath, 
^*  by  the  rule  of  Chriftianity,  obliged  and  bound 
•'  you. 

*^  For  the  four  firft,  your  conftant  refolution 
**  may  perhaps  move  you  to  efteem  them  as  light; 
"  but  being  well  weighed,  they  are  not  lightly  to 
*^be  regarded;  and  for  the  two  laft,  it  may  be, 
'^  your '  private  oonicience  may  drive  t»  content 
^*  yourfelf;  but  it  is  enough.    .Thefe  duties  ftand 
^'  not  alone  in  contemplation  and  inward  medi- 
"  tation;  their  effe£b  are  external,  and  cannot  be 
"  performed  but  by  external  adions;  and  where 
^'  that  faikth,  the  fubftance  itfelf  faileth. 
!    "  Now,  this  being  your  prefent  ftate  and  con- 
^*  dition,  what  is  the  beft  to  be  done  herein?  And 
"  what  is  the  beft  remedy  for  the  fame?  My  good 
•*  lord,  I  want  wifdom,  and  lack  judgment,  to 
**  advife  you:    but  I  will  never  want  an  honeft 
"  and  true  heart  to  wiU  and  wi(h  you  well;  nor^ 
"  being  warranted  by  a  good  confcience,  forbear^ 
^*  to  fpeak  what  I  think.     I  have  begun  plainly^ 

"  I  hope^ 
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« I  hope  your  Lordfliip  will  not  be  ofiended^  if  I 
'^  proceed  fiill  after  the  fame  falhion.     Beat  ^iJit, 
"^  fi  temfari  ctia.    And  Seneca  faith,  L€x  Ji  wh 
"*  itmem  pmiiy  ceJendMm  eft  jmfHiidti  fi  mmcaum^ 
^  itdemdum  ^fortmue.    The  beft  remedy  is  not  to 
"contend  and  firive,    but  humbly  to  fubmit« 
^  Have  you  given  caufe,  and  yet  take  fcandal  to 
'^yourfelf?  Why,  then,  all  you  can  do,  is  too  little 
^  \o  make  (atisfa£tion.    Is  caufe  of  fcandal  given 
^  to  you?  Yet  policy,  duty,  and  religion,  inforce 
"  you  to  fue,  yield,  and  fubmit  to  your  fovereignj 
^  between  whom  and  you  there  can  be  no  propor- 
"  tkm  of  duty.    And  Gon  himfelf  requireth  it, 
*^  as  a  principal  bond  of  fervice  to  himfelf.   When 
^  it  is  evident,  that  great  good  may  enfue  of  it  to 
**  your  friends,  your  country,  and  fovcreign,  and 
**  extreme  harm  by  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no 
'' dishonour  or  hurt  to  yield;  but  in  not  doing  it, 
"  is  diihonour  and  impiety. 

**  The  difficulty,  my  good  Lord,  is  to  conquer 
"  yqurfelf ;  which  is  the  height  of  all  true  valour 
*^and  fortitude,  whereunto  all  your  honourable 
"  a£lions  have  tended.  Do  it  in  this,  and  God 
**  will  be  pleafed,  her  Majefty  well  fatisfied,  your 
**  country  will  take  good,  and  your  friends  cora- 
*^fort  by  it:  yourfelf  (I  mention  you  laft,  for  I 
**  know  of  all  thefe  you  efteem  yourfelf  leaft)  fhall 
*'  receive  honour,  and  your  enemies  (if  you  have 
**  any)  fhall  be  difappointed  of  their  bitter  fweet 

'*^^P^  "Thus 
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**  Thus  have'  I  entered  what  I  think,  fimply 
'*  and  true,  and  leave  you  to  determine.  If  I 
**  have  erred,  it  is  errwr  atnoris,  and  not  offwr  errant. 
<^  Conftrue,  I  befetfch  you,  and  accept  it,  as  I 
^*  mean  it,  not  as  an  advice,  but  as  an  opinicMI  to 
<«  be  allowed  or  cancelled  at  your  pleafure.  If  I 
**  might  have  conveniently  conferred  with'  yoU 
^*  myfeJf  in  perfon,  I  would  not  have  troubled  you 
**  with  fo  many  idle  blots.  Yet  whatfoever  you 
"  ihall  judge  of  this  mine  opinion,  be  you  well 
"  affured,  my  defire  is  to  further  all  good  means 
"  that  may  tend  to  your  good.  And  fo,  wifhing 
"  you  all  honourable  happinefs,  I  reft, 

"  Your  Lordfliip's  moft  ready  and  faithful, 
"  (altho'  of  many  moft  unable) 
"  Poor  friend^ 
«  THOs.  EGERTON,  C.S/' 

The  Earl's  fpirited  anfwer,  which  is  a  mafter- 
piece  in  ftyle,  confidering  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  (dated  October  i8th,  1598)  was  in  the 
following  words  :^ — 

*  MY  VERY  GOOD  LORD, 

*  Although  there  is  not  that  man  this  day  living, 

*  whom  I  would  fooner  make  a  judge  of  any  quef- 

*  tion,  that  did  concern  me,  than  yourfelf;  ye! 

*  muft  you  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that,  in  fuch 

*  a  cafe,  I  muft  appeal  from  all  earthly  judges ;  and 
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'tf  in  any,  then  furely  in  fhis,  where  the  iigk^ 
^jnJge  fipon  earth  hath  imfiofed  upon  mty  wiihoui  trial 
^erhearmg,  the  moft  heavy  punifliment  that  hath 
^  been  known.     But  fince  I  muft  either  anfwer 
'yoBt  Lordfliip's  argument,  or  forfake  my  juft 
'<fefence,  I  will  force  mine  aching  head  to  do 
*  foHie  fervice  for  a  fmall  hour  or  two,  although 
'  agaiaft  my  will.    I  muft  firft  then  deny  my  di/^ 
'  aMemmenty  and  that  it  was  unfeafonabky  or  of  too 
^  hHg.amtimiance.  YourLordfliipfhould  rather  con- 
*  dole  with  me,  than  expoftulate  about  the  fame. 
•  Natural  feafons  are  expefted  here  below;  but 
^  violent    and    unfeafonable    ftorms  come  from 
'  above.     There  is  no  temfie/l  like  to  the /tajjionate  in- 
^  Jignation  of  a  Prince;  nor  yet  at  any  time  is  it  fo 
^  mnfeafonabley  as  when  it  lighteth  upon  thoje  who  might 
^  txpeR  an  harvefi  of  their  careful  and  painful  labours. 
'  He  that  is  once  wounded  muft  feel  the  fmart 
'  while  his  hurt  be  cured,  or  that  the  part  be 
'   fenfelefs;  but  no  cure  I  expeft,  her  Majefty's 
heart  being  obdurate  againft  me;  and  to  be  with- 
out fenfe  I  cannot,  being  made  of  fleih  and  blood. 
But,  fay  you,  I  may  aim  at  the  end.     I  do  more 
than  aim;  for  I  fee  an  end  of  all  my  good  for- 
tunes, and  have  fet  an  end  to  all  my  defires.     In 
this  courfe  do  I  any  thing  for  mine  enemies? 
'When  I  was  in  the  court,  I  found  them  abfolute: 
and  therefore  I  had  rather  that  they  fhould  tri- 
^  umph  alone„than  they  (hould  have  me  attendant 

<  on 
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on  their  x:hari6ts.  /Do  I  leave  my  friends  f  W 

*  I  was  a  courtier i  I  could  yifeld  them  no  finiit 

*  my  love  unto  them.    Now  I  am  become  a  iei 

*  they  fhall  bear  no  envy  for  their  love  towards 

*  Do  I  for  Jake  myfelf,  becaufe  I  erijoy  myl 

*  or,  do  I  ove^'throw  my  fortune,  for  that  I  buil4^ 

*  a  fortune  of  Jiaper-wallsj  which  every  pufl 
^  wind  bloweth  down?  Do  I  ruinate  mine  hon^ 

*  becaufe  I  leave  following  the  purfuit,  or  weai 

*  falfe  badge  or  made  of  xYitJhadow  of  honour? 
^.  I  give  courage^  or  comfort y  to  the  foreign  foe, 

*  caufe  I  referve  myfelf  to  encounter  with  him? 
^  becaufe  I  keep  my  heart  from  bafenefsy  althoi 

*  I  cannot  keep  my  fortune  (rom  declining?  ] 
'  my  good  lord,  I  give  every  of  thefe  confidi 
'  tionsits  due  right;  and  the  more  I  weigh  thi 

*  the  more  I  find  myfelf  jujlified  from  offending 

*  any  of  them.     As  for  the  two  lall  objeftic 

*  that  \  for  Jake  my  country  ^  when  it  hath  moft  n< 
^  of  me,  ^xi^fail  in  that  indiffoluble  duty,  whic 

*  owe  unto  my  foverergn,   I  anfwer,   that  \i 

*  country  had,  at  this  time,  any  need  of  my  put 
,  fervice,  her  Majefty,  that  governs  the  far 
,  would  not  have  driven  me  into  a  private  life. 

*  am  tied  unto  my  country  by  two  bonds;  in  pi 

*  lie  peace,  to  difcharge  carefully,  faithfully,  s 
*.induftrioujQy,  the  truft  which  is  committed  ui 
^  me;  and  the  other  private,  to  Jacrifice  to  it  my 
^  and  carcajcy  which  hath  been  nourifhed  in  it. 
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tibt  6A I  wax  freed,  being  ^/S^s^Su^  Jifckwrged,  and 
*i^Me4^  by  her  Majeflj.  Of  the  other,  Mkmg 
^ m  ySw  m^  bm  deathi  and  therefore  no  occafion 
^irf*  mj  performance  (hall  offer  itfelf,  but  I  will 
'  meet  it  half  way.  The  ind^olubk  duty  which  I 
^  <Mre  to  her  Majefty,  is  only  de  duty  oiaUepance, 
'  which  I  nfz;^  ic^  wmr  ever  am^  fail  m.  The 
'  duty  of  attendance  is  no  inJ^obAk  duty.    \  owe 

*  her  Majefly  the  duty  of  an  Earl>  and  of  Lord* 

*  Marihal  dF  England. 

'  I  have  been  content  to  do  her  Majefiy  the 
^  lervice  of  a  €Urk\  but  can  never  ferve  her  as  a 
'  vilkm  oxjlave.  But  yet  you  fay,  Imufigive  Wiy 
^muoihe  time.  So  I  do;  for  now  I  fe^  the  ftmn^ 
'come,  I  put  myfelf  into^  the  harbour.    Seneca 

*  faith,  **  IVe  muftpvejdace  unto  fortune?^  I  know 
'  that  fortune  is  both  Iftind  zxAJtrmg,  and  there- 

*  ibre  I  go  as  far  out  of  her  way  as  I  can.    You 

*  (ay,  the  remedy  is  not  tojhive.  I  neither ^rw;^  nor 
*fuk  for  remedy.  But,  fay  you,  I  muft  yield  and 
^fitkmit.  I  can  neither  yield  myfelf  to  beguilty^ 
^  or  this  imputation  laid  upon  me  to  be  juft.  I 
'  owe  fo  much  to  the  author  of  all  truth,  as  I  can 

*  never  yield  falfehood  to  be  truth,  or  truth  to  be 
^falfehaod.    Have  I  given  caufe,  afk  you,  and  take 

*  fcandal,  when  I  have  done  ?  No,  I  give  no  caufe 
'  to  take  fo  much  as  Fimbria  s  complaint  againft 

*  me,  for  I  did  totum  telum  corfiore  recifiere.    I  juiti-^ 

*  ently 
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' emly bear  all,  ^ndfenfii^ly  feel  all>  t)»at  Ithen' re- 

*  ceived,  when  this  fcandal  was  given  me.  Nay; 
'  more ;  when  the  vi/eji  of  all  mdignilies  are  donef 

*  unto  me,  doth  religion  enforce  me  to  fne?  or  doth 

*  God  require  it?  Is  it  im/uety  not  to  do  it?  What, 
y  cannot    Princes   err?    Cannot   fubje6ls    receive 

*  wrong?  Is  an  earthly  power  or  authority  in- 

*  FINITE?  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,  my  good  lord, 

*  lean  never  fubfcribe  to  thefe  firincifiles.  Let  Solo- 
^  mow' s  fool  LAUGH,  whcn  he  is  stricken;  let 

*  thofe,  that  mean  to  make  their  profit  of  Princes^ 

*  (hew  to  have  no  fenfe  of  Princes'  injuries;  let 

*  them  acknowledge  an  infinite  abfolutenefs  on  earthy 
^  tljat  do  not  believe  in  an  infinite  abfolutenefs  in  heaven. 

*  As  for  me,  I  have  received  wrong,  and  feel  it. 

*  My  caufe  is  good,  I  know  it;  and  whatfoevef 

*  come  J  all  the  powers  on  earth  can  never  fhew  more 
^  fbrength  and  confiancy  in  oppressing,  than  I  can 
^  fhew  in  fuffenngy  whatfoever  can  or  fliall  be  impofed 

*  upon  me.      Your   Lordfhip,   in   the  beginning, 

*  maketh  yourfelf  a  looker-on^  and  me  a  [ilayer  of 

*  my  own  game\  fo  you  can  see  more  than  I  can. 
*' Yet  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  in  the 

*  end  of  my  anfwer,  that  fince  you  do  buty^^,  and 
'  I  f^ff^y  I  muft,  of  necellity,  feel  more  than  you. 

*  I  muft  crave  your  Lordihip's  patience  to  give 

*  him,  that  hath  a  crabbed  fortune,  licence  to  ufe 

*  a  crabbed  ftyle;  and  yet,  whatfoever  my  ftyle  is, 

'  there 


r. 
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<Aae  is  no  keait  mcrehaMeiw  Ms fi^kriors^  nor 
'a?  more  afieded  towaick  your  ljDnUliip»  thia 
'that  of. 

Your  honour's  poor  fnendy 

'ESSEX/ 


TBS 

GCX)D  NEIGHBOUR. 

A   MOBAL  TALB. 


A  MONO  the  many  words  in  the  Englifli  Ian- 
"^^  guage  that  are  frequently  uttered,  without 
temg  accurately  underftood,  is  the  word  mifan* 
^hofnty  which  literally  and  ftriftly  fignities  a  man*- 
^Aaier.  Now,  to  fuppofe  that  every  man  who 
^V^ithdraws  himfelf  from  the  bufy  world,  lives  in  a 
Very  retired  manner,  and  derives  his  principal 
^mufements  from  the  perufal  of  his  books,  and 
from  his  refleftiorte  from  what  he  has  read,  to  be  a 
^mfantkrcpey  is  furely  to  encourage  a  fuppofition  not 
tio  be  warranted  by  reafon;  it  is  indeed,  a  fuppo- 
fition equally  unjuft  and  irrational. 

Mr.  Robert  Selby,  foured  by  a  number  of  dif- 
3.ppointments,  many  of  them  occafioned  by  the 
iingrateful  behaviour  of  thofe  who  pretended  to 

be 
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be  his  friends,  retired  to  a  fmall  village^  a  few 
miles  from   the  capital;  and  there,  being  a  wi-* 
dower,  and  having  no  children  to  provide  for, 
lived  with  an  elderly  maid-fervant,  whofe  fidelity 
he  had  thoroughly  tried;  almoft  with  the  reclufe- 
nefs  of  a  hermit.     Few  perfons  came  to  his  houfe, 
and  he  feldom  went  abroad^  but  to  airhimfelf  in 
the  adjacent  fields.     Yet  he  was  not  quite  a  foli- 
tary,  as  he  admitted  the  vifits  of  two  or  three  real 
friends,  who  had  been,  during  the  courfe  of  many 
fucceffive  years,  uniformly  attached  to  him;  but 
he  was  pronounced  by  his  neighbours,  with  hardly 
a  diffenting  voice,  to  be  a  mifanthrofie-y  an  unfoci- 
able  old  fellow,  who  hated  his  fpecies,  and  was 
entirely  devoted  to  himfelf.    Satisfied,  however, 
with  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  philanthropy^ 
in  fpite  of  the  general  opinion  of  his  felfiihnefs, 
among  his  narrow-minded  neighbours,  he  kept 
clofe  to  his  little  caftle,  and  was  contented  tp  be 
ftared  at,  upon  his  quitting  it  to  take  his  walks 
about  the  environs,  for  an  old  wretch,  who  pre- 
ferred  his  own  company  to  the  converfation  of^ 
his  fellow-creatures.      Some  of  his  neighbours,. 
indeed,  attempted  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  »^ 
vifit  upon  his  firft  Coming  to  his  houfe ;  but  as  he=^ 
very  foon  gave  out  that  he  came  merely  to  retire^^ 
and  that  he  ihould  neither  pay  nor  receive  ztvf^ 
vifits  in  the  village,  he  was  left  to  purfue  his  flngu 
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Iv  pliQ  vitfaout  molefiatioii,  but  not  without 
heiD{poAe:.for  a  w^m  JMter. 
Not  long  after  Mr.  Selby  bad  fixed  his  rdidence 

at  B. . ,  a  geotleinan,  with  whom  he  had  beeo 

fannerlv  oooneded,  but  whofe  acquaintance  he 
ladforloiiietiniedeclined,  (having  ^xt^i\Td  fome 
treatment  fircmi  him  which  he  had  not,  he  thought^ 
merited)  took  a  houfe  in  the  row  in  which  he  Ii\>ed« 
The  name  of  this  gentleman  was  Norman,  and 
the  appearance  which  he  and  his  family  rnade^ 
foon  procured  them  vifits  from  the  genteeleft  pco^ 
pie  in  the  village. 

Mr.  Norman,  having  Acquired  a  decent  fortune 

by  a  conftant  attention  to  the  bufinefs  to  which 

he  had  been  brought  up,  was  feized  with  a  (Irong 

defire   (and  Mrs.   Norman  rather  ftrcngthenod 

than  weakened  ity  by  the  ftrongeft  hints  Ihc  threw 

out  concerning  the  gentility  of  a  life  without  any 

employment)  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life 

\vith  eafe  and  dignity.     The  former  he  certainly 

\vas  able    to   command;    he  was  quite   a  man 

of  leifure;    but  all  the   pains  which    he  took, 

ty  living  in  a  fuperb  ftyle,  were  incffefelual  to 

procure  the  latter  j  there  was  not  an  inch  of  true 

dignity  about  him.       His    entertainments  were 

fplendic};    his  table  was  wcllferved;  his  winei 

^twere  the  heft  of  their  rcfpe£tivc  forts;  and  Win 

fide-board  was  elegant.     People  who   arc  fcmd 

of  making  a  figure  in  the  world  will  always,  tiy 

thofo 


\ 
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thofe  who  pay  a  particular  regard  to  externals,  t>^ 
more  courted  than  others,  who,  though  pofldQk)cl 
of  three  times  their  fortunes.  Jive  la  a  plain  way, 
and  never  attempt  to  dazsle  the  multitude  witzla 
the  luftre  of  their  exhibition.     Such  p^fons  mau^ 
ileal  through  life  in  peace  and  quietnefs,  ooc^- 
tented  with  their  own  conduct,  contented  wit^ii 
the  fincere  approbation  of  a  few  fele£t  frlend^s, 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  intrinfic  wordw    i 
but  to  be  fought  for  their  fociety,  to  have  the^^ 
acquaintance  eameftly  folicited,  they  muft  nc^v 
hope  for  that, 

as  Shakefpearc  very  juftly  obferves;  and  we  cc^^ 
tainly  ftarid  ndt  in  need  of  a  ghoft  to  confirm  tb  ^^ 
truth  of  our  bard's  obfervation:  and  -  though  coui^b- 
terfeits  of  all  kinds  were  never  more  abroad;  th  -^ 
flaftiing  perfonages  of  the  age,  of  both  fexes,  wilM 
ever  prcA^e  attraftive  to  the  million;  they  are  fur^-^ 
of  having  a  crowd  about  them  whenerier*th^^ 
^leafe  to  fend  the  bill  of  invitation,  and  as  fure  c^f 
tlieeting  with  a  flattering  reception  wherevcrth&jr 
*gb — till  povert)'  has  laid  her  chilling  hand  upcr^ 
them,  and  then  the  farce  is  over.    The  farce!  .^ 
fall  from  affluence  to  want  is  too  frequently  at- 
tended with  tragical  confequences,  though  thi^J 
may  have  originated  from  very  comic  fituations- 

With  the  Norman  family,   Mr.  Selby  did  nOt 
think  of  renewing  his  acquaintance,  as  the  hea-^ 


\ 
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of  k  had  given  him  fo  much  offence  by  his  beha- 
TKHir;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  compaf&on, 

'•'He  had  a  heart  foft  pity  ladd  to  dw^tt  inJ* 

When  he  faw  him  and  his  thoughtlefs  wife  living 
at  fuch  a  rate,  as  to  render  their  income,  arillng 
from  the  funds,  infufficient  for  the  expences  of 
dieir  houfehold,  without  confidering  how  much 
Acy  were  injuring  their  children  by  their  extra- 
vagant proceedings,  not  of  an  age  to  (hift  for 
themfelves,  hot  doomed  according  to  the  logic  of 
probability,  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  with- 
out their  aiTiftance.  ^  On  different  thoughts  in- 
"tcnt,"  they  beftowed  little  attention  on  their 
education;  little  to  their  manners;  lefs  to  their 
morals;  and  none  at  all  to  their  future  fettlement 
in  life.  No  parents  were  ever,  indeed,  more  10- 
attendve  to  thofe  who  derived  their  exiftence  from 
them — ^but  to  what  length  will  not  an  immoderate 
love  of  pleafure  carry  the  moft  fenfible  perfons  of 
either  fex  !  And  if  they  are  forcibly  drawn  into 
the  whirl  of  diflipation,  without  having  the  power 
to  guide  their  aftions  by  the  helm  of  reafon,  how 
can  we  expeft  to  find  the  conduft  of  thofe  who 
Kave  weak  heads,  and  ftrong  pallions,  under  the 
fieady  fieerage  of  prudence  ? 

When  the  matter  and  miftrefs  of  a  family  are 
equally  addiSed  to  expence,  and  equally  carelefs 
vrith  regard  to  the  management  of  their  domeftic 

affairs. 
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aflfairs,  they  muft  inevitably  be,  fodoer  or  later, 
ruined.  If  they  happen  to  have  large  fortunes^ 
the  day  of  ruin  is  at  a  greater  diftance  from  them, 
but  the  largeft  will  not  be  fufiicient  to  ftop  the 
ravages  of  extravagance.  In  the  conjugal  ftafe 
there  is  a  kind  of  difcretion  with  refpeft  to  pecu- 
niary matters,  abfolutely  neceffary,  either  m  huf- 
band  or  wife,  for  the  promotion  of  their  reciprocal 
happinefs:  the  want  of  which,  on  both  fides,  is  toe 
often  produfiUve  of  conlequences  feverely  to  be 
felt  by  the  one  and  by  the  other,  if  they  have  the 
fmalleft  fenfibility.  The  mutual  imprudence  of  s 
married  pair,  without  children  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended: the  fame  imprudence,  if  they  have  chil- 
dren, is  extremely  to  be  condemned.  Now,  as  the 
•Norman's  had  both  fons  and  daughters,  their: 
condu£t  was  highly  cenfurable;  and,  indeed,  the; 
were  pretty  handfomely  cenfured  for  it  behind 
their  backs,  even  by  the  very  perfons  who,  beforw 
their  faces,  flattered  them  into  the  mod  favourable 
opinion  of  their  talents  and  their  tafte. 

Mr.  Selby,  however,  though  he  pitied  thef^ 
wrong-headed  parents,  felt  more  compaflion  fc^ 
their  neglefted,  or  rather  badly-educated  childrec: 
They  were  in  no  ihape  to  be  blamed  for  the  folli^ 
of  thofe  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  bringiisj 
them  into  the  world;  but  it  was  much  to  be  La^ 
mented  by  all  who  knew  them,  and  could  feel  f5oi 
them,  that  they  were  treated  more  like  incurn- 

branccis 
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brances  than  blefSngs,  and  looked  upon  more  as 
interruptions  to  the  pleafures  of  their  parents, 
than  as  beings  fent  by  Heaven  for  the  increafe  of 
their  connubial  felicity. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Norman  caft,  are 
too  often  to  be  met  with,  in  almoft  every  walk  of 
life;  and  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  to  the  un- 
parental  behaviour  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  of 
fuch  fathers  and  mothers,  a  confiderable  part  of, 
the  domeftic  diftreffes  by  which  many  families  are 
unhappily  diftinguiflied,  muft  be  afcribed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  had  two  fons  and  two 

daughters,  at  the  time  of  their  fettling  at  B 

The  boys  were  fent  to  a  cheap  fchool,  of  no  repu- 
tation, in  the  North  of  England;  the  girls  were 
educated  at  home,  under  their  own  eyes  literally; 
but  they  could  not  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
worfe  manner,  in  the  worft  boarding-fchool  in  the 
kingdom,  than  they  were  at  home.  Their  mother 
took  no  pains  to  improve  either  their  bodies,  or 
their  minds,  fo  that  they  grew  up  unpoliQied  and 
uninformed.  Their  perfons  happened  to  be  greatly 
againft  them ;  they  were  indeed  fo  very  plain,  not 
to  fay  ugly,  that  they  were  never  thought  fit,  by 
their  handfome  parents,  to  be  introduced  to  com- 
pany :  to  the  care  of  a  common  fervant  they  were 
entirely  committed,  who  was  incapable  of  fur- 
niftiing  them  with  any  intelleftual  fupplies  fuffi- 
cent  to  make  amends  for  their  perfonal  defefts. 

H  H  While 
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While  Mr.  Norman  and  his  wife  were  makin 
themfelves  very  ridiculous  by  their  magnifjcei 
appearance,  and  pompous  ftile  of  life,  Mr.  Sell 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  country,  wl 
defired  him  to  give  a  trup  account  of  their  pr 
ceedings  at  B.  .  .  .  .,  having  heard  them  fet  oi 
in  a  very  contemptible  light,  and  as  living  in 
moft  imprudent  manner.  To  this  letter,  W 
Selby  returned  the  following  anfwer: — 

"  MY  GOOD  FRIEND, 

"  I  am  forry  to  inform  you  that  the  reports  y< 
"  have  heard  relating  to  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Nc 
"  man,  are  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  truths  whi 
"  are  not  to  be  controverted.  You  may,  perhaj 
"  wonder  at  my  faying  I  am  forry;  but  I  am  real 
*'  concerned  for  him,  though  I  am  not  defirous 
"  entering  into  any  new  connections  with  hir 
"  and,  indeed,  he  feems  to  be  in  the  fame  mi 
"  with  regard  to  me.  I  pity  him  for  his  indifci 
"  tion,  and  I  muft  add  his  wife's :  they  are  the  mn 

"  imprudent  couple  I  ever  met  with. Wl 

"  muft  become  of  their  children !  They  ent( 
'^  tained,  a  few  days  ago,  ferae  perfons  of  diftii 
"  tion,  for  they  fly  at  high  game,  I  affure  you;  l 
"  they,  at  the  fame  time,  egregioufly  expofed  t 
"  weaknefs  of  their-  underftandings,  though  th 
"  exhibited  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  their  tafte. 
"  It  was  quite  a  proper  entertainment  for  th 
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"  guefts  to  receive,  but  not  for  them  to  give.  All 
"  the  manoeuvres  of  the  table  were  conducted 
"  with  a  fpirit  and  addrefs  fuitable  to  the  occa- 
"  fion;  there  was  nothing  wanting  but  propriety 
"  to  render  the  banquet  unexceptionable.  My 
*^  old  fervant  diverted  me  a  little  by  retailing,  in 
"  her  circumftantial  way,  the  obfervations,  chiefly 
"  farcaflic,  which  were  made  upon  this  fumptuous 
"  dinner ;  but  before  ihe  had  finiflied  Jier  intelli- 
**  gence,  flie  filled  my  mind  with  a  heap  of  me- 
*'  lancholy  reflefiHons  on  the  incidents  which  had 
•*  fet  her  tongue  a-going.  The  Normans,  with 
**  all  their  follies,  (among  which,  the  moft  flriking 
**  is  their  paflion  to  keep  company  with  people 
•*  in  much  higher  life  than  themfelves;  and  to 
**  thruft  themfelves  upon  a  footing  with  people 
**  who  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  them  in  point  of 
**  rank  and  fortune)  have  a  number  of  good  quali- 
V  ties. — Driven  headlong  by  this  paflion,  they, 
^  like  Lee's  (Edipus, 

•*  —  Blindly  tread  tho/i  paths  they  ought  tojhnn^' 

**  and  will,  I  fear,  in  a  few  years — a  very  few 
««  years — be  plunged  into  diftrefsful  circumftances. 
**  Mr.  Norman  has  at  prefent,  I  believe,  what  may 
*'  be  called  in  this  luxuriant  age,  a  pretty  fortune; 
**  but  it  is  by  no  means  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
**  figure  of  which  he  and  Mrs.  Norman  are  fo 
«  fooliflily  fond." 

H  H    2  Not 
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Kot  long  after  the  difpatch  of  this  letter  to  Mr* 
Crawford,  his  friend  in  Suflex,  he  found  he  had 
not  been  too  hafty  in  prognofticating  the  ruin  of 
the  Norman  family;  his  predictions  were  verified 
in  a  few  months,  by  a  fudden  (hock,  which  would 
have  reduced  Mr.  Norman  to  abfolute  beggary^ 
had  he  not  been  relieved  in  a  manner  altogether 
unexpefted. 

There  is  nothings  perhaps,  which  gives  perfons^ 
born  to  rank  and  riches,  more  oflFence  than  the 
feeble,  and,  as  they  think,  infolent  attempts  of  a 
man  every  way  in  a  ftate  of  inferiority  to  vie  with 
them  in  their  mode  of  appearance  and  living. 
They  look  upon  all  thofe  who  prefume  to  mix 
with  them  upon  a  kind  of  equality,  with  no  fair 
pretenfions  to  fuch  a  freedom,  with  the  utmoft 
contempt,  and  fometimes  with  the  utmoft  indig- 
nation i  fometimes,  alfo,  they  are  provoked,  a» 
thofe  paflions  happen  to  operate,  to  check  them 
effeftually  in  the  midft  of  their  impertinent  imita- 
tions, by  flopping  up  the  fountain  from  which 
their  finances  flow;  in  plain  Englifli,  by  reducing 
them  to  a  ftate  of  indigence.  For  this  fort  of  re- 
duction, the  gaming-table  has  long  been  found  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced. 

Among  the  opulent  men  who  went  to  be  en- 
tertained by  Charles  Norman,  the  majority  re- 
forted  to  his  houfe  merely  to  enjoy  a  laugh,  as 
well  as  a  dinner,  at  his  expence;  but  there  were 
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feme,  who,  not  contented  with  the  exhibition  of 
him  in  the  mod  ridiculous  colours,  in  their  own 
circles,  meditated  a  blow  which  would,  they 
imagined,  fufficiently  cure  him  of  his  propenfity 
to  appear  like  them.  Thefe  were  fome  diftin- 
guiihed  perfonages  belonging  to  a  certain  honour- 
able fociety,  in  a  certain  part  of  the  town,  who 
make  it  the  principal  bufinefs  of  their  lives  to 
draw  in  people  who  have  more  money  than  wit, 
and  to  drive  them  either  to  madnefs  or  a  jail:  to 
both  places  they  had  fent  feveral  unfortunate  ad- 
venturers, feduced,  in  the  moft  graceful  manner, 
by  their  encouraging  lofings. 

Thefe  perfonages,  in  a  feleft  committee  one 
night  over  their  dice,  determined  to  get  Charles 
into  their  clutches,  and  to  fend  him  home  ruined. 
Men  of  this  ftamp  generally  carry  their  defigns 
into  execution  without  delay. 

"  D — n  him,"  faid  Tom  Loader,  "  we  will  do 
"  for  him :  a  puppy!  to  think  of  living  like  us." 

*  The  prince  of  puppies,  by  G — d,'  replied 
Harry  Blacklegs,  *  to  give  himfelf  the  airs  of  a 

*  man  of  quality  with  his  pimping  fortune;  but, 

*  as  you  fay,  we  vvill  do  for  him ;  and  if  we  fend 
^  him  not  home  ready  to  hang  himfelf,  we  (hall  be 

*  the  greateft  bunglers  in  Chriftendom.*  > 

This  fpeecb,  delivered  with  much  vivacity,  and 
a  competent  fliare  of  vanity  into  the  bargain,  was 
received  with  the  loudeft  marks  of  approbation, 

and 
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and  the  lively  articulator  of  it  was  pitched  upon, 
by  his  ingenious  companions,  to  put  Charles 
Norman  into  the  road  to  deftruftion. 

Charles  had  hitherto  only  expofed  himfelf  to 
ridicule  by  his  paffion  for  appearance:  he  had 
never  difcovered  a  paffion  for  play^  but  when  he 
was  called  upon,  however,  one  evening,  after  a 
fupper  given  at  Harry's  lodgings,  by  him.  Loader, 
and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftin£lion,  to  try  his 
luck  at  hazard,  he  was  unable  to  refift.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  in  his  perfeft  fenfes  when  he  was  fo 
called  upon;  and  if  he  had  been  quite  fober,  he 
might  have  found  himfelf,  perhaps,  incapable  of 
fianding  firm  againft  the  infinuating  behaviour  of 
fhofe  whofe  defigns  upon  his  pocket  were  too  . 
deeply  laid  to  be  difcovered  by  him. 

Flufhed  with  the  fuccefs  he  met  with  during 
the  firft  half  hour,  Charles  became  doubly  anir 
mated,  arid  pu(hed  on  boldly — to  his  ruin.  From 
that  time,  fortune  became  lefs  and  lefs  kind  to 
him,  and  he  was  foon  feelingly  convinced  that  he 
had  loft  more  than  he  could  pay.  Starting  from 
his  chair,  he  overturned  it,  in  his  precipitate  re- 
treat to  the  door,  and  ran  out  of  the  houfe,  which 
had  proved  fo  fatal  to  him,  like  a  lunatic, 
r  While  Charles  was  engaged  in  the  way  above- 
mentioned,  Mrs.  Norman,  by  an  accidental  run  of 
ill-luck,  at  a  genteel  affembly  in  her  own  neigh- 
bourhood,   had  been    remarkably  unfuccefsfuL 

Fretted 
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Fretted  as  (he  was,  however,  by  the  triumphs  of 
her  adverfaries,  in  confequence  of  their  fuperior 
hands,  (for  flie  could  not  bring  herfelf  to  believe,^ 
that  they  had  out-generalled  her  by  a  fuperior 
knowledge  of  the  game)  fhe  confoled  herfelf,  not 
knowing  what  a  (hock  her  hufband  had  received, 
with  thinking  that  (he  would  be  more  fortunate 
another  night. 

Mrs.  Norman  came  home  firft;  it  was  late,  but, 
as  (he  knew  in  what  manner  her  Charles  was 
engaged,  (he  was  not  in  the  leaft  furprifed  at  not 
feeing  him  on  her  arrival.  So  far  was  (lie,  indeed, 
from  being  uneafy,  that  (he  fat  down  to  her  harp- 
fichord,  and  played  over  one  of  the  favourite  airs  in 
the  laft  new  Opera  ^  in  the  midft  of  that  air,  (lie 
heard  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door..  As  fuch 
raps  had  been  familiar  to  her  ears,  (he  only  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  there  he  is!*'  and  threw  away  her 
fong.  But  (he  was  now  not  a  little  furprifed  to 
fee  Charles  brought  into  the  parlour  by  two  (lout 
fellows,  who,  having  found  him  fprawling  upon 
the  ground,  and  difcovered  by  fearching  his 
pockets  the  place  of  his  refidence,  had  conveyed 
him  from  thence  to  his  own  houfe. 

Mrs.  Norman,  having  difcharged  the  fellows 

who  had  taken  care  of  her  hu(band,  endeavoured 

to  wake  him  from  his  lethargy,  but  in  vain;  (he, 

therefore,  ordered  his  valet  to  conduct  him,  pro-^ 

perly  aflTifted,  to  his  own  chamber. 

The 
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-rv  f^w*'*  Charles  opened  his  eyes  in  the 

^^^  f ^-  ?xvolle£lion  of  what  pafled  the  night 

v-ran-p  i<«T>'s  lodgings,  (lung  him  to  the  quick. 

u  ^-^  ^-'^  *^^  ^^^^  being  in  a  ftate  of  infenfi- 

M*h:      i^  ^^^S  ^^^  ^^11  "^^^^  violence.     Every 

.vv«iiiV  in  the  houfe  was  faft  afleep.     The  alarm 

%,^  ^Hicral.     By  fome,  the  intrufion  of  rogues 

,.,,N  iut'pofted  ;  by  others,  the  breaking  out  of  a 

»;c  was  dreaded.     Mrs.  Norman  foon  made  her 

.4i>^'arance. — "  Oh,  Nanny !"  faid  Charles,  "  it 

^*  U  all  over  with  me." 

*  All  over  with  you!'  replied  fhe,  flaring,  ha- 
ving no  reafon  to  fuppofe  from  his  looks  that  he 
was  in  a  dying  condition.     '  What  do  you  mean 

*  by  thefe  terrifying  words?    Did  you  meet  with 

*  any  accident  laft  night?  Where  are  you  hurt?' 

*'  An  accident ! — Yes — I  did  meet  with  an  ac- 
"  cident,  and  am  hurt — ^there  is  no  defcribing 
"  what  1  feel—." 

This  fpecch  was  followed  by  an  explanation, 
which  produced  a  warm  debate  between  the  un- 
happy pair:  each  reproaching  the  other  in  the 
fevered  terms. 

In  this  diftrefsful  fituation,  Charles  was  relieved 
by  the  laft  man  from  whom  he  expcfted  any  afliil- 
ance;  he  was  relieved,  and  in  the  moft  generouis, 
noble  manner,  by  Mr.  Selby,  who  proved  himffetf 
more  than  a  good  neighbour,  to  him  the  b^ft 
of  neighbours.     From  this  time,  Mr.  Selby  was  no 

long^^ 
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longer  ftiled  a  mifanthrope\  but  as  he  was  a  fingu* 
lar  charafter,  he  was  ever  afterwards  called  "  a 
*'  very  good  fort  of  a  man  in  an  odd  way," 


THE  JEW  COUNSELLED- 

AN  ANECDOTE. 


ONE  of  the  fons  of  Gideon,  a  famous  Jew, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a 
Chriftianj  on  which  the  father,  who  had  no  ob- 
.   jeftion  to  the  religion  of  the  lady,  but  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  her  fortune,  expoftulated  with  his  fon,  and 
told  him,  that  he  might  have  a  lady  with  more 
money;  but  the  fon,  vindicating  his  choice,  re- 
plied, "  that  whether   he   confented  or  not,  he 
*'  would  marr)'  the  lady;  and  if  he  refufed  to  give 
*^  him  a  proper  fliare  of  wealth,  he  would  turn 
*^  Chriftian,  and  then  he  would  claim  the  benefit 
**  of  an  Englifli  law,  and  obtain  half  he  polfeffed.*' 
-^t  this  anfvvcr  Gideon  was  greatly  confounded, 
^tid  refolved  to  apply  to  counfcl,  to  know  whe- 
ther there  was  any  fuch  law;  the  counfellor  re- 
plied that  there  was,  and  that  his  fon  upon  turn- 
*^g  Chriftian  w6uld  obtain  half  his  fortune;  **  but 
if  you'll  give  me  ten  guineas,  Fll  put  you  in  a 

«<  way 
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"  way  to  difappoint  him,  and  the  gracelefs  dog 
"  Ihall  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  farthing."  Gideon, 
overjoyed,  pulled  out  the  money,  clapped  it  into 
the  counfellor's  hand,  exprefling  \jis  impatience  to 
know  how  he  was  to  proceed;  when  the  counfel- 
lor  returned  with  a  fmile — "  you  have  nothing  to 
"  do,  Mr.  Gideon,  but  to  turn  Chriftian  yourfelf." 


PARAPHRASE 

OF    PART    OF    THE    I4TH    CHAPTER 

OF  JOB. 


HOW  fliort  the  time  of  mortals  here  below! 
How  foon  the  end  of  all  their  joy  and  woe! 
Like  the  fair  flowV,  that  in  the  verdant  mead 
With  various  luftre  rears  its  lovely  head: 
So  florid  youth,  with  ftrength  and  beauty  crownM, 
Starts  o'er  the  fcene,  and  looks  fuperior  found; 
But,  like  the  flowV,  his  beauties  fade  away. 
And  icy  age  brings  on  the  fwift  decay; 
Like  the  fair  rofe,  he  bloflToms  but  to  die. 
And  as  a  fhadow  all  his  glories  fly. 

Then  why  great  Lord  againft  this  reptile  form. 
This  child  of  duft,  and  brother  to  the  worm, 

WTiy 
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Hiy  wilt  thou  ftretch  out  thy  terrific  rod, 
Lnd  bring  the  wretch  in  judgment  with  his  God? 
rom  fpring  impure  can  limpid  water  flow; 
)r  fetid  oil  a  grateful  odour  throw? 
!5an  man,  weak  man,  be  perfeft  in  thy  fight, 
^ere  flaming  choirs  of  Angels  are  not  bright? 
face  thou  haft  numbered  out  the  life  of  man, 
Vnd  fix'd  the  bounds  of  his  appointed  fpan; 
Ui!  let  him  reft,  and  feel  thy  wrath  no  more, 
nil,  like  a  hireling,  his  fhort  day  be  o'er! 
[ho'  the  tall  tree  be  levell'd  with  the  ground, 
Lnd  all  its  faplefs  branches  fcatter'd  round, 
Tet  earth  fliall  nourifti  the  remaining  root, 
Lnd  from  the  ftump  a  thriving  plant  fhall  ftioot: 
V^ater'd  by  latent  fprings,  the  tree  will  grow, 
Lnd  fruit  again  adorn  the  lofty  bough. 

But  man's  frail  body  quickly  waftes  and  dies, 
Lnd  in  the  tomb  in  dark  oblivion  lies,  [fall, 

111  from  heav'n's  round,  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  (hall 
Lnd  the  laft  thunders  (hake  earth's  trembling  ball^ 
fhen  (hall  thy  power  awake  the  filent  dead, 
bid  o'er  th'  uhiting  bones  frefli  beauty  fpread. 
jRll  that  dread  day,  great  God,  thy  fuppliant  fpare; 
|b  Thee  my  heart's  moft  fccret  thoughts  are  bare; 

I  be  wicked,  then  pronounce  my  doom, 
nd  plunge  me  deep  in  everlafting  gloom  ^ 

I  be  righteous,  let  me  ihare  thy  grace, 
nd  in  thy  heaven  partake  feraphic  peace. 

THE 
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THE  UNFORTUNATE  CAPTAIN, 

A    GENUINE    HISTORY, 


TAON  Juan  de  Mendoza  was  a  native  of  Ca 

^^  tille,  defcended  from  a  very  illuftrious  houl 

and  poffeffed  a  very  confiderable  fortune.  He  hi 

ferved  as  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  diftinguiflw 

himfelf  for  his  bravery  againft  the  Moors,  to  who 

he  had  been  a  very  formidable  foe.     He  marri< 

the  daughter  of  a  noble  Venetian,  who  brougl 

him  a  handfome  portion,  and  fhe  had  great  c: 

peftations  at   the  death  of  her  father,  who  W; 

extremely  rich.      By  this  lady,  Doq   Juan  hs 

two  daughters,  who,  as  they  advanced  towan 

maturity,   difplaycd  fuch  growing  attraSionsj 

created  them  many  admirers.     There  was  on 

a  year  difference  in  their  age,  and  they  refembk 

each  other  fo  much   that  they  were  frequent 

taken  for  twins.     Leonora,  when  (he  had  attaine 

her  eighteenth  year,   befpoke  the  complete  w< 

man.     She  was  tall,  genteel,  and  graceful,  an 

poffeffed  all  the  ufual  accomplidiments  beftowe 

upon  perfons  of  her  rank.     Amoretta,  though  tl: 

youngefl  fiflcr,  in  no  refpeft  fell  fhort  of  difpla] 

ing  charms  equal  to  Leonora,  and  they  only  wante 

a  third  fifler  to  conflitute  the  Graces. 

The 
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Their  lovers  were  already  numerous,  but  Don 
Juan  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  liften  to  any 
of  their  propofals:  whether  he  judged  his  daugh- 
ters were  as  yet  too  young  to  enter  into  the  con- 
jugal ftate,  or  whether  he  thought  the  parties  of 
inferior  rank  or  fortune  to  what  he  judged  the 
young  ladies  were  entitled,  we  will  not  pretend 
to  determine;  however,  they  had  already  fixed 
their  affeftions  upon  two  amiable  cavaliers  of 
honourable  families,  who  had  dillinguilhed  them- 
fehres  for  their  bravery.  Don  Alvarezo  was  a 
youth  about  twenty,  tall  and  athletic,  with  a  moft 
prepoffefling  countenance,  and  moft  engaging 
manners:  he  was  deeply  enamoured  with  the 
beauteous  Leonora,  and  he  had  reafon  to  think 
that  flie  entertained  a  ftrong  partiality  for  him. 
Don  Alonzo  was  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  rather  of 
a  more  delicate  conftitution,  and  a  moft  captiva- 
ting difpofition.  The  fair  Amoretta  moved  a 
goddefs  in  his  eyes,  nor  could  fhe  fupprefs  the 
emotions  of  her  heart  when  her  dear  Alonzo,  on 
his  knees,  fupplicated  to  embrace  her  hand.  Al- 
varez and  Alonzo  were  confidered  as  the  modern. 
Caftor  and  Pollux;  they  were  inceffantly  together, 
and  by  many  confidered  as  brothers.  Such  was 
the  fit  nation  of  affairs  in  the  family  of  Don  Juan, 
when  death  deprived  him  of  his  amiable  confbrt, 
and  nearly  at  the  fame  time  of  his  father. 

This 


This  double  ftroke  of  mortality  for  a  while 
ftifled  the  ardour  of  the  lovers'  paflionSj  or  at  leaft 
prevented  the  reiteration  of  thofe  vows  which 
had  made  a  juft  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the 
amiable  fifters.  Decency  proclaimed  a  retirement 
from  the  world  for  fome  time.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  the  Captain  found,  by  the  will  of 
his  late  father,  he  was  left  fole  heir  to  all  his  pof- 
feflions  in  Italy  and  elfewhere,  and  that  his  pre- 
fence  was  abfolutely  neceflary  at  Venice.  Aftu- 
ated  by  the  mod  fincere  parental  affeflion  for  his 
children,  added  to  the  critical  time  of  theif^  lives, 
and  the  (till  more  critical  ftate  of  their  afre£tions, 
to  which  Don  Juan  was  ere  now  no  ftranger;  he 
could  not  harbour  a  thought  of  leaving  them  be- 
hind. Accordingly,  they  were  inftru£led  to  pre- 
pare themfelves  for  the  voyage,  and  embarked 
with  their  father,  on  board  a  vcflel  at  Carthagena, 
which  was  bound  to  Venice,  without  taking  leave 
of  their  lovers. 

After  being  at  fea  fome  hours,  they  fell  in  with 
ah  Algcrine  corfair,  and  little  or  no  refiftance  be- 
ing made,  were  taken  and  carried  to  Algiers, 
What  a  complicated  fcene  of  mifery!  Don  Juan 
confidered  the  lofs  of  his  treafure,  which  was 
very  confiderable,  as  a  mere  nothing;  and  even 
the  lofs  of  his  liberty  gave  him  little  or  no  afflic- 
tion, when  compared  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his 
daughters,  whofe  beauty  and  youth  muft  certainly 

infure 
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infure  their  deftruftion.    To  think  of  their  being 
the  devoted  Sacrifices  of  a  Dey  or  a  Bafliaw,  occa- 
fioned  the  moil  excruciating  affliftion.     He  found 
means   to  have   an  interview  with  them  whilft 
they  were  ftill  on  board  the  piratic  veffel,  in  which 
he  exhorted  them,  in  broken  accents,  accompa- 
nied with  floods  of  tears,  that  rendered  his  lan- 
guage more  pathetic,  to  fufFer  death  rather  than 
facrifice  their  virtue  to  a  tyrant,  a  monfter.     He 
reminded  them  of  their  birth,  their  education, 
and  their  religion;  he  called  to  his  aid  every  ar- 
gument that  a  pious  father,  in  fuch  a  (late  of 
complicated  diftrefs,  could  fummon  to  enforce 
his  admonitions.     The  fair,  the  virtuous  fifters 
could  only  articulate,  amidft  fighs  and  involuntary 
floods  of  tears,  that  death  to  them  was  preferable 
to  life  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  infamy  as  appeared  be- 
fore them. 

After  they  had  landed,  they  were  conveyed  to 
feparate  dungeons ;  Don  Juan  to  bemoan  his  un- 
toward fate,  the  beauteous  females  to  arm  them- 
felves  with  becoming  fortitude  againft  the  attacks 
of  the  barbarians  that  might  afTail  their  virtue. 

They  had  previoufly  furniQied  themfelves  with 
each  a  dagger,  and  had  vowed  to  each  other,  by 
tvery  tie  of  parental  love  and  fifterly  afTeftion,  to 
put  an  end  to  an  exiftence  that  to  them  mull  be 
kathfome,  and  detefted,  rather  than  yield  to  either 
force  or  perfuafion. 

The 
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The  fatal  news  of  their  captivity  had  no  foonef 
reached  the  ears  of  Alvarez  and  Alonzo,  than* 
fired  with  rage  and  indignation,  they  refolved,  at 
the  rifque  of  their  lives,  to  releafe  the  fair  captives 
and  their  father.  They  communicated  their  de- 
figns  to  a  few  of  their  intimate  friends,  who 
caught  the  glorious  contagion,  and  having  pre- 
pared a  veffel,  failed  with  the  firft  favourable  wind 
upon  this  mod  perilous  expedition. 

They  landed  at  a  very  critical  moment,  the 
precife  inftant  the  fair  captives  were  conducing 
from  their  dungeons  to  the  palace,  there  to  be 
yielded  up  to  the  brutal  paffion  of  the  Dey.  The 
officers  who  had  them  in  cuftody,  apprehending 
that  their  fortitude  would  be  greater  than  was 
ufual,  had  propofed  to  their  mafter  a  plan  that 
they  thought  would  be  produftive  of  certain 
fuccefs,  in  cafe  all  intreaties  and  threats  became 
ineffeftual.  This  was  to  lead  them  to  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  father,  and  then  inform  them  that 
his  life  was  in  their  hands,  as  the  alternative 
would  be  either  an  immediate  compliance  with 
the  requeft  of  their  mafter,  or  the  inftant  death  of 
the  venerable  parent.  To  this  purpofe  he  was 
led  from  his  dungeon,  and  placed  in  a  confpicu- 
ous  manner ;  and  being  chained  to  a  wall,  was  ' 
there  to  be  expofed  to  his  wretched  daughters.  i 

The  Captain  was,  however,  foon  releafed  from    j 
this  violent  anxiety  5  for  the  brave  youths  (Alva-  j 
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rez  and  Alonzo)  appearing  with  their  valiant  com- 
panions broke  his  chains,  conveyed  him  on  board 
their  (hip,  with  the  beauteous  captives,  and  they 
fet  fail  without  any  moleftation;  the  officers  who 
were  the  conduftors  of  Leonora  and  Amoretta 
being  flain  upon  the  fpot;  and  the  whole  enter- 
prife  condufted  with  fuch  fpeed  and  fuccefs,  that 
they  were  fafe  at  fea  before  an  alarm  was  given. 

They  returned  to  Carthagena,  where  Don  Juan 
having  once  more  fitted  out  a  veffel  for  his  in- 
tended voyage  to  Venice,  with  ftrength  fufficient 
to  oppofe  any  corfair  in  thofe  feas,  and  being  ac- 
companied by  the  valiant  youths  who  had  been 
their  deliverers,  they  braved  the  piratic  ftates,  and 
anived  fafe  at  the  place  of  their  deftination. 

The  reader  will,  doubtlefs,  anticipate  the  hap* 
pinefs  that  followed. 

After  the  neceffary  preparations,  the  two-fold 
nuptials  were  celebrated.  The  ladies  afforded  an 
uncommon  example  of  matrimonial  love  and  af- 
feftion  to  all  Venice,  and  their  lives  glided  on  in 
one  perpetual  circle  of  conjugal  felicity. 


•^V^>5^3^ 


I  I 


A    CURIOUS 


.A  CURIOUS 

ARCHIEPISGOPAL  ANECDOTE. 


TN  the  year  1491,  King  Henry  VII.  on  pretence 
^  of  a  French  war,  iflued  out  a  commiflioa  for 
levying  a  btnewlencc  on  his  people,  an  arbitrary 
taxation,  which  had  been  aboliflied  by  a  recent 
law  of  King  Richard  III.  and  which  was  the 
more  proroking,  becaufe,'^hough  really  raifed  by 
menaces  and  exhortations,  it  was  neverthele& 
pretended  to  be  given  by  the  voluntary  confent  of 
the  people.  This  violence  fell  chiefly  on  the 
commercial  part  of  the  nation,  who  were  polfefled 
of  ready  money.  London  alone  contributed  to  the 
amount  of  near  fen  thoufand  pounds.  Archbiihop 
Morton^  the  chancellor,  inftru£ted  the  commif- 
fioners  to  employ  a  dilemmay  in  which  every  one 
might  be  comprehended.  If  the  perfons  applied 
to  lived  frugally,,  they  were  told,  that  their  parfi- 
mony  muft  neceffarily  have  enriched  theih.  IP 
their  method  of  living  was  fplendid  and  hofpit- 
able,  they  were  concluded  opulent,  on  account  of 
their  expence.^  This  device  was  by  fome  called 
Chancellor  Morton*s/(7r^,  and  by  others  his  crutcfL 


ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 


Shewing  how  much  in  former  times  a  bng  Beard  we^ 
valued^  and  haw  difgracefnl  it  was  for  a  Man  of 
Honour  to  be  mthota  one. 


BALDWIN,  Count  of  Edeffe,  being  in  great 
want  of  monej,  had  recourfe  to  a  flratagem 
as  new  as  it  appeared  to  him  certain.  He  went 
to  his  father-in-law,  Gabriel,  a  very  rich  man,  and 
told  him,  that  being  greatly  preffed  for  money  by 
his  troops,  to  whom  he  owed  thirty  thoufand  mi^ 
chalets^  and  not  being  any  way  able  to  raife  fo 
large  a  fum,  he  had  been  obliged  to  pledge  his 
heard  for  the  payment  of  it. — ^The  aftonifhment  of 
the  father-^in-law  was  fo  great  at  what  he  heard> 
that,  doubting  if  he  had  well  underftood  the 
Count,  he  made  him  repeat  the  terms  of  this 
ftrange  agreement  feveral  times  5  but  being  at 
fength  too  well  convinced  of  his  fcm-in-law's 
inability  to  raife  the  ca(h,  the  credulous  Gabriel 
bewailed  his  misfortune^  faying,  ^^  How  is  it  pof- 
^  fible  for  a  man  to  find  in  his  heart  to  pledge  a 
•*  thing  that  (hould  be  fo  carefully  preferved!  a 
*'  thing  that  is  the  proof  of  virility,  whereia  con- 
**  iifts  the  principal  authority  of  man,  and  is  the 
"  ornament  of  his  face.  How  could  you  pofiibly 
112  •*  confideif 
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'*  confider  it  as  a  thing  of  little  value,"  continued 
the  old  man,  **  what  cannot  be  taken  from  a  man 
**  without  loading  him  with  ftiame?*'  The  Count 
replied  to  thefe  juft  reproaches,  thathaving  nothing 
in  the  world  that  he  valued  fo  much,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  pledge  it,  to  fatisfy  his  cre- 
ditors; and  that  he  was  determined  to  fulfirhis 
promife,  if  he  could  not  immediately  find  the 
money  he  fo  much  wanted.  The  father-in-law, 
alarmed  for  the  beard  of  Baldwin,  inftantly  gave 
him  the  thirty  thoufand  michelets,  recommending 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  never  more  to  pledge  a 
property  on  which  the  honour  of  a  brave  knight 
depended. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


ANXIETY  and  Melancholy  are  beft  difpelled 
and  kept  at  a  diftance  by  employment.  On 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  Plutarch 
tells  us,  when  dinner  was  ended  in  the  camp* 
while  others  either  went  to  fleep,  or  were  difquiet- 
ing  their  minds  with  apprehenfions  concerning 
the  approaching  battle,  Brutus  employed  himfetf 
in  writing  till  the  evening,  compofing  an  epitome 
of  Polybius. 

FEMAL*' 


FEMALE  DEUCACY, 


DELICACY  is  a  virtue  fo  highly  commenda'- 
ble,  in  both  fexes,  that,  without  a  certain 
portion  of  it,  the  human  charafler  would  fhrink 
from  its  pre-eminence,  and  find  itfelf  grovelling 
beneath  the  brute  creation.  Though  the  com-' 
mifiion  of  fome  particular  a£tions  may  be  allowed 
with  us  to  be  an  open  violation  of  all  the  rules  of 
decorum;  yet,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  it  will  be  no 
eafy  taik  to  prove,  that  indelicacy  is  in  its  nature 
feed  and  defined  to  all  the  creation; — for,  what 
may  in  Great-Britain  be  efteemed  an  aft  of  fla- 
grant indf  cency,  may,  in  another  country,  be 
reckoned  the  acme  of  delicacy;  nay,  not  only  fo, 
but  alfo  temporary  as  well  as  local  delicacies  and 
indelicacies  always  have,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
ever  will  occur; — and  the  influx,  as  well  as  the 
recefs  of  thefe,  depend  upon  the  caprice  or  fac- 
tion of  the  time,  ♦ 

In  order  to  prove  that  no  defined  delicacy  exifts, 
1  will  give  an  example  of  the  trials  of  that  quality 
held  in  eftimation  by  the  Lacedemonians. 

Plutarch  has  taken  no  fmall  pains  to  panegy* 
rize  the  Ladies  of  Sparta;  and  to  prove  that  his 
aflertions  are  founded  in  truth,  he  tells  us,  "  that 
^f  Lycurgus  took  all  poffible  care  in  the  accom- 

**  plifliments 
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^  pliflunents  of  the  women^  that  they  might  i 
^^  only  l>e  reiidertd  i^cful^  but  oraamentalH 
**  ordered  the  maidens  to  exercife  themfelves 
*^  wreftling^  running,  throwing  quoits  and  da 
^'  that  they  might  bjK  more  beautifully  mnfci 
^*  and  ftrong,  as  well  as  endure,  with  greater  et 
*^  the  pains  of  ohild-bearmg,  and  produce  a  ba 
**  race;  and  to  take  away  their  unfafhiona 
^^  tendemefs,  he  dlre£ked  that  the  virgins  iho 
^^  go  naked  as  well  as  the  young  men,  and  dm 
^  and  fing  at  certain  ibiemn  fei^s  and  facrific 
*'  Here  they  ftrove  to  outvie  each  other,  and 
^  render  themfelves  pleafing  and  attradbre 
'^  their  lovers,  by  alertneis  of  gefbure,  and  meli 
'*  of  voice; — and  to  increafe  the  folenmky  a 
^'  decorum  of  thefe  afiemblies,  the  two  kings  s 
^^the  whole  fenate  always  attended  themJ 
Fhitarch  further  remarks,  ^'  that  though  it  s 
^'feem  ftrange  that  virgins  fhould  appear  t 
^*  naked  in  public,  yet,  as  the  ftrideft  mod< 
^^  was  obferved,  and  aU  wantonnefs  exclud 
**  there  was  no  indecency  in  it,  but,  on  the  c 
^^  trary,  it  accuftomed  the  ladies  to  an  innoc 
"  fimplicity,  and  uniform  modefty.'*  This  is  ( 
example  of  what  was  efteemcd  delicacy  in  Ls 
demon.  Among  the  Roman  ladies  we  fin 
different  fpecies: — Lucretia,  whofe  chaftity  i 
violated  by  Tarquin,  unable  to  endure  the  ig 
n>iny  of  the  aft,  with  a  contempt  of  death  in 
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fcrt  onlf  ID  the  RcBfli  cbvaOer,  k  tbe  prdcact 

of  her  £idier,  Imflwnd,  and  fiiends^  placed  a 
digger  in  tier  boloni,  and  txnis  nngiit  an  airriua 
(rom  the  bluifaes  of  bcr  own  checks^  rather  than 
from  the  cahimny  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were 
in  poflkffion  of  xnconteftible  proofs  ot  her  inno- 
cenqr.  It  has  been  faid  that  Tarqnin  did  not 
violate  her  body,  but  merely  expofed  thc^e  parts 
that  decency  had  fecluded. 

Indeed,  were  we  to  fearch  for  the  ideas  of  de* 
licacy  prevalent  in  e\'ery  nation,  we  fliould  find 
neariy  as  many  forts  as  there  are  comitries,  each 
having  their  own  criterion. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  we  find  at  different 
•fimes  different  rules  of  decenc}';  I  mean  not  to 
(peak  it  in  difparagement  to  the  beauty  or  virtue 
of  our  ladies;  but  if  things  go  on  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  rapidity  that  they  have  done  the  laft 
century,  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  in  the  courfe  of 
another,  it  will  be  as  common  a  fight  to  fee  a 
-nak^d  female  in  a  London  theatre,  as  it  was  in 
times  of  old  at  Sparta;  and  to  prove  the  increafed 
and  increafing  nakednefs  of  our  ladies  in  their 
public  appearance,  I  give  the  following  little  table, 
exhibiting  when  and  how  much  of  them  was 
expofed. 

1700-— All  going  mafkcd  to  the  theatres — nothing  wasfttn. 
1727— The  ma(k  being  thrown  afide — the /ace  appeared. 
1750— The  ma(k  and  gloves  being  off— the  ^<  and  hands 

^PP«^^^^-  1760-The 
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t760'«»The  petticoats  were   (hortened— -and  Iialf  the  % 

appeared* 
S79j-»The  handkerchief  being  removed — ibt  breaft  and 

fieck  appeared. 
J  j96-.The  fleeves  being  (hortened — the  elbow  and  half  the 

upper  joint  of  the  arm  appeared. 

Now  fuppofing  the  fuperficies  of  the  human 
body  to  be  ten  fquare  feet,  the  naked  parts  will 
be  nearly  five  at  this  time,  and  confequently 
ihould  they  perfevere  in  uncovering  in  an  equal 
ratio,  in  about  ninety  years  they  will  have  left 
upon  their  bodies  little  more  than  a  pair  of  (lock- 
ings; this  will  appear  by  the  rules  of  proportion. 
From  the  above  data  it  is  evident,  that  the  ideas 
of  delicacy  entertained  by  Britifh  Ladies  is  ap- 
proximating in  a  certain  ratio  to  that  of  the  fe- 
males of  ancient  Sparta ;  or  perhaps,  indeed,  to 
their  own  anceftors  the  Britons; — and  from  thefe 
premifes  it  may  be  no  unwarrantable  aflertion, 
that  in  ninety  years  there  will  be  little  fmuggling 
of  Flanders  lace  or  other  frippery,  but  their  beau- 
tiful (kins  may  again  be  dyed  with  woad,  and  have 
the  figures  of  the  heavenly  bodies  cut  or  tattooed 
upon  them. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 
or 

Mr.  LOCKE. 


HEN  Mr.  Locke  wanted  to  refign  his  poft, 
on  account  of  his  afthma^  the  King 
im)  would  have  had  him  continue  in  it,  and 
m  exprefsly,  that  though  he  could  ftay  in 
n  but  a  few  weeks,  his  fervices  in  the  of- 
ould  be  very  neceffary  to  him.  His  Ma- 
bowever,  at  length,  yielded  to  the  repre- 
ons  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  could  not  prevail  on 
F  to  hold  an  employment  of  that  import- 
vithout  doing  the  duties  of  it  more  regu- 
He  formed  and  executed  this  deiign  without 
r  any  communication  of  it,  though  he 
eafily  have  entered  into  a  compofition  with 
rfon ;  who,  being  befriended  by  his  intereft, 
have  probably  carried  his  poft  from  any 
blicitor.  He  was  told  this,  and  by  way  of 
:h  too,  "  I  know  it  very  well,"  replied  he, 
that  was  the  very  reafon  why  I  communi- 
l  my  defign  to  nobody;  I  received  the  place 
the  king  himfelf,  and  to  him  I  refolved  to 
re  it,  to  difpofe  of  it  as  he  thought  proper.'* 
ew  men,  in  Mr.  Locke's  fituation,  would 
>een  incommoded  with  his  fcrupulolity? 

The 
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The  troth  is»  if  we  may  belkre  his  own  aeocmat  of 
the  oiatter,  that  he  was  never  fond  of  prefennent 
He  feems  to  have  accepted  of  it  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  his  Ma)efty*s  requeft^  which  he 
doubtlefs  coniidered  as  a  command. 

Mr.  Locke  had  another  reafon,  befides  his  afih- 
ma,  for  refigning  his  poft^  which  he  gave  in  a 
ktter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Nf  olyneirx,  dated  Februaxy 
22»  1696 — 7.  "  The  corruption  of  the  age,** 
fays  he  to  that  gentleman,  ''  gives  me  fi>  ill  a  pro- 
^^  fpe3  of  any  fuccefs  in  defigns  of  this  kind  (for 
^  the  public  good)  never  fo  well  laid,  that  I  am 
^  not  forry  my  ill  health  gives  me  fo  juft  a  realbn 
**  to  defire  to  be  eafed  of  the  employment  I  am  in/* 


AN  ANECDOTE. 


A  Roman-Catholic  Gentleman  went  a  patridge 
fhooting  along  with  a  Proteftant  neighbour 
of  his,  on  a  faft-day ;  they  were  driven  about  noon, 
by  a  thunder-ftorm,  to  a  little  public-houfe,  where 
they  could  get  nothing  to  eat  but  fome  bacon 
and  eggs.  The  good  Catholic  had  a  tender  con- 
fcience,  and  would  eat  nothing  but  eggs;  the 
Proteftant,  his  companion,  who  was  one  of  your 
loodfort  of  people,  faid,  there  could  be  no  harm 

in 
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in  his  eating  a  bit  of  bacon  tritfa  his  eggs;  that 
bacon  could  not  be  called  flefli;  that  it  wai  no 
more  than  a  rid^AnriMgi  it  is  J^  as  one  might  fay. 
So  the  Catholic  tock  a  bit  of  bacon  with  his  eggs: 
but  jitft  as  he  had  put  it  to  bis  monlh^  there  came 
amoft  tremendous  clap  of  thunder;  upon  which 
the  poor  Catholic  flipped  it  down  upon  his  plate 
again,  muttering  to  himfelf — fTAat  a  noife  here  is 
abwt  a  bit  of  bacon!  He  fooliflily  fancied  now, 
the  fin  was  in  his  eating  the  bacon.  No  fuch 
matter,  it  was  his  want  of  faith.  He  had  not  a 
proper  faith  in  his  own  fuperftitious  principles. 


A  MIDNIGHT  HYMN. 


TO  Thee,  all  glorious  everlafting  Power, 
I  confecrate  this  folemn  midnight  hour; 
Whilft  darknefs  robes  in  (haaes  the  fpangled  flcy. 
And  all  things  hufh*d  in  peaceful  flumbers  lie; 
Unwearied  let  me  praife  Thy  holy  name. 
Each  thought  with  rifing  gratitude  inflame. 
For  the  rich  mercies  which  Thy  hands  impart. 
Health  to  my  limbs,  and  comfort  to  my  heart. 

Should  the  fcene  change,  and  pain  extort  my 
fighs. 
Then  fee  my  fears,  and  liften  to  my  cries; 

Then 
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Then  let  my  foul  hy  fome  blefl:  foretafte  know  '  . , 
Her^re  deliv Vance  from. eternal  woe: 
Arm'd  with  fo  bright  a  hope,  no  more  V\l  fear 
To  fee  the  dreadful  hand  of  death  draw  near; . 
But,  my  faith  ftrength'ning,  as  my  Jife  decays. 
My  dying  breath  (hall  mount  to  heav'n  in  praife. 

Oh!  may  my  prayV  before  Thy  throne  arife. 
An  humble,  but  accepted  facrifice ! 
Bid  kindly  fleep  my  weary  eye-lids  clofe. 
And  chear  my  body  with  a  foft  repofe. 
Their  downy  wings  may  guardian  Angels  fpreadj 
And  from  all  terrors  fcreen  my  haplefs  head ! 
May  of  thy  powerful  light  fome  gracious  beam$ 
Shine  on  my  foul,  and  influence  my  dreams ! 


ANECDOTE 


ARTHENODORUS. 


ARTHENODORUS  the  philofopher,  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  great  age,  begged  leave  to  retire 
from  the  court  of  Auguftus ;  which  the  Emperor 
accordingly  granted  him.     In  making  his  compli- 
ments on  the  occafion,  as  he  was  about  to  with- 
draw. 
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• 

4raw9  ^^  Remember^  Casfiir,  ((aid  he)  whenever 

^  you  are  angry,  that  you  fay  or  do  nothing  befor^ 

''  you  have  diftin31y  repeated  to  yoiAfelf  the  four 

^  and  twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet/'   Upon  this^ 

Caefar,  catched  him  haftily  by  the  hand,  and  Cried 

out,  *  Stay,  ftay,  Arthenodonis!  I  have  need  of 

'  thy  prefence  longer  ftill;'  and  fo  detained  hith 

another  year.    This  incident  is  celebrated  by  the 

ancients  as  a  rule  of  excellent  wifdom,  and  does 

high  honour  to  this  intrepid  and  honeft  counfellor, 

to  the  world's  mailer. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  THE 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


GEORGE  Villiers,    Duke  of  Buckingham, 
with  the  figure  and  genius  of  Alcibiades, 
^^uld  equally  charm  the  prelbyterian  Fairfax,  and 
^ie  diffolute  Charles.     When  he  alike  ridiculed 
*Aat  witty  king,  and  his  folemn  chancellor;  when 
*^e  plotted  the  ruin  of  his  country  with  a  cabal  of 
*^ad  minifters,  or,  equally  unprincipled,  fupported 
^^5  caufe  with  bad  patriots;  one  laments  that 
*Vach  parts  fliould  have  been*  devoid  of  every  vir- 
tue. 


i 


toe.  But  when  Alcibiadestunto  d^mift;  wIhI 
he  is  m  real  bubble,  and  a  vifionary  mifer ;  wfaei 
ambition  is  hut  a  frolics  when  the  worft  defign 
are  for  the  fboliiheft  ends;  contempt  eztingniflie 
all  reflefiions  on  his  charader.  An  infiance  o 
aftoniihingqnickneis  is  related  of  this  wittjr  Duke 
Being  preient  at  the  firft  Kpreientation  of  one  jo 
Dryden's  pieces  of  heroic  nonfenfe,  where  i 
lover  ikjs, 
*  My  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small;* 

The  Duke  cried  out, 

*  TkeMf  *iwau*d  k  greaier^  were  UnoiuaiallJ 

The  play  was  inftantly  damn'd. 


MATERNAL  AFFECTION. 


'IIITH  AT  pen  can  defcribe  all  the  emotlor 
^  ^    joy  and  forrow  which  at  times  agits 
mother's  bofom;  the  tender  folicitudes  foi 
obje£i  of  her  affe£Hon;   her  alarms  and  < 
when  in  danger  of  lofing  it;  and  her  defpair, 
it  is  gone  for  ever? 

A  noble  Venetian  Lady,  having  loft  he 
fon,  became  a  prey  to  ezceffive  grief.    U 


f 

I 


feflbr  endeavoured  to  conlble  her;  he  told  her  to 
think  of  Abraham,  whom  the  Ahnighty  com- 
manded to  facrifice  his  fon,  and  which  he  oSeyed 
without  murmuring.  "  Ah!  my  father!^  (he  re- 
plied with  much  vehemence,  **  God  would  never 
*•  have  commanded fuch  a  facrifice  to  a  mother.^* 


ANECDOTES,  &c. 


A    K 

HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

'  ORD  BROGHILL  (afterwards  Earl  of 
^  Oflbr) )  who  might  be  properly  called  ihe 
ommon  friend  of  King  Charles  and  the  Proicc- 
)r,  endeavoured  toefFeft  a  reconciiiaiion  between 
lem,  by  the  former's  marrying  Frances,  the 
»urth  and  youngeft  daughter  of  the  Protx:£lor,  to 
hich  not  only  the  King,  but  alfo  fhe  herfclf,  and 
^r  mother,  gave  their  aflent;  but  as  it  was  a  de- 
bate point  to  obtain  Oliver's  concurrence,  it  was 
H  thought  advifeable  to  be  too  precipitate,  but 
*  let  the  report  circulate  abroad  before  it  was 
entioned  to  the  Proteftor.  When  it  was  judged 
foper  to  be  broke  out  to  him,  Broghill  went  as 
fual  to  the  Palace^  and  being  introduced  to  his 
B  Highncfs 


( *  ) 

who  feldom  take  a  book  in  their  hand,  but  to  di(^ 
cover  the  faults  it  may  in  their  opinion  contain; 
the  merit^  of  the  work  is  the  laft  of  their  confider- 
ation ;  tliey  can  pafs  over  many  fine  fentimenti^ 
and  rhetorical  expredions,  without  the  lead  regard; 
but  to  whatever  they  think  obCcure^  abfurd,  or 
impertinent^  they  are  fure  to  afford  no  quarter: 
many  perfe£lions  cannot  atone  for  a  few  imperfec- 
tions with  them,  they  muft  have  a  perfeft  piece  or 
none;  fuch  perfons  ought  not  to  read  at  all,   the/ 
are  not  fit  to  judge  of  what  they  do  read,     Fot 
every  man  of  fenfe  and  candour,  who  reads  in  or^ 
der  to  reap  the  benefit  of  reading,  will  give  meriC 
its  due,  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  be  cautious  ho^ir 
he  commends.     When  I  meet  with  a  great  man]^ 
beauties  in  a  piece,  I  am  not  offended  with  a  kvT' 
faults,  which  might  have  efcaped  the  author  tbro^ 
inadvertency,   or  which  the  impotence  of  human* 
nature  could  not  fo  well  provide  againft.     Some^ — 
times  too,  what  is  very  clear  in  a  book,  feems  tc^ 
us  obfcure,  for  want  of  reading  it  with  fufficienflC^ 
attention. 

We  fhould  not  read  a  book  on  purpofe  to  find^ 
its  faults;  but,  purely  to  underftand  it. 

Whoever  thirks  a  faultlefs  piece  to  fee. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  fliall  be; 
In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end. 
Since  none  can  compafs  more  than  they  intend. 

Of 
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or  all  the  diverfions  of  life,  fhert  is  none  fa 
proper  to  fill  up  iu  empty  fpaces,  as  the  reading 
of  ^feful  and  entertaining  authors;  and  with  thai 
the  converfation  of  a  well  cbofen  friend. 

By  reading  we  enjoy  the  dead,  by  converfation 
:be  living,  and  by  contemplation  ourfelves.  Read- 
ing enriches  the  memory,  converfation  polifhes 
the  wit,  and  contemplation  improves  the  judg* 
(nent.  Of  thcfe,  reading  is  the  moil  important, 
jvhich  furniflics  both  the  other. 

It  mud  be  allowed,  thfit  flow  reading  is  the 
juifkell  and  fureft  way  to  knowledge.  A  fre- 
jueat  perufal  of  a  few  well  chofen  books,  will 
:end  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  underftand- 
ng,  than  a  multifarious  reading  of  all  the  fuperfi- 
:ial  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  acquire  litera- 
ry fame.  If  we  would  perpetuate  our  fame  or  re- 
mtation,  we  mull  do  things  worth  writing,  or 
i^rite  things  worth  reading. 

I  think  a  perfon  may  as  well  be  afleep — for 
:hey  can  be  only  faid  to  dream — who  read  any 
;hing,  but  with  a  view  of  improving  their  morals, 
)r  regulating  iheir  conduQ.  Nothing  in  this  life, 
ifter  health  and  virtue,  is  more  eftimable  than 
knowledge — nor  is  there  any  thing  fo  eafily  at- 
;saned,  or  fo  cheaply  purchafed — the  labour  only 
■  ^    fitting 


(  «  ) 

fitting  ftilK  dnd  the  expence  but  time,  which  if  we 
4o  not  fpend,  wc  cannot  fave.«-«In  the  world,  yot 
are  fubjed;  to  every  fool's  humour.— In  a  .libiaiy 
you  can  make  every  wit  fubjed  to  yoursv 

Many  great  readers  lo^d  their  memories,  with* 
out  exerciiing  their  judgments;  and  make*  lutn- 
ber  rooms  of  their  heads|  inftead  of  fumifbinff 
them  ufcfuHy. 

Were  the  Bible  but  confidered  impartially  aii4 
attentively,  in  its  moll  advanugeous  lights;  a^  it 
contains  all  the  written  revelation  of  God's  will 
now  extant;  as  it  is  the  bafis  of  our  national  tell- 
gion,  and  gives  vigour  and  fpirit  to  all  our  focisi 
laws ;  as  it  is  the  mod  ancient^  and  confequently 
curious  colledions  of  hiftorical  incidents^  moral 
precepts,  and  political  inftitutions;  as  the  ftyle  of 
it  is,  in  fome  places,  nobly  fublime  and  poetical^ 
and  in  others,  fweetly  natural,  plain,  and  una£- 
fe£led.  In  a  word,  as  being  well  acquainted  with 
it  is  highly  requifite,  in  order  to  make  men  ufeful 
and  ornamental  in  this  life,  (to  fay  nothing  of  their 
bappinefs  in  the  next).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
cool  refleQion  or  two  of  this  fort,  might  induce 
the  more  ingenious  and  rational  among  them,  to 
let  the  Bible  take  its  turn,  among  thofe  volumes 
which  pafs  through  their  hands^  either  for  amufe- 

mient 


or  inftru&ion.  Should  fuch  tn  entetrdiitt* 
nt  once  become  fitfliionable,  of  what  mighcf 
fiervice  woald  it  be  to  the  intereft  of  rdigtoiH  and 
confequentljr  to  the  bappinelf  of  maDkindi 


GREEN  PEAS. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  17769  a  young 
gentleman  of  great  fortune  being  defirous  of 
prefeoting  fomething  rare  to  his  miftrefs,  enquired 
in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris  for  green  peafe,  and  with 
great  difficulty  procured  four  half-pint  pottle^^ 
for  each  of  which  he  paid  fix  Louis  dors;  a  rooft 
extravagant  prtce^  but  it  was  the  only  valuable 
prefent  he  could  think  of,  which  the  delicacy  of 
his  miftrefs  would  not  make  her  refufe ;  for  the 
lady  was  of  a  haughty  difpofition,  and  would  not 
accept  of  any  thing  that  might  fubje£l  her  to  the 
imputation  of  felfiflinefs. 

It  is  not  certain  if  the  chevalier  gave  otdcrs  that 
flie  fliould  be  informed  of  the  price,  or  whether 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  or  the  knowledge  of  their 
rarity  made  her  gucfs  it:  however,  as  flie  was 
more  of  the  coquette  than  the  epicure,  (he  could 
not  help  telling  the  meffenger  that  the  gentleman 
who  bought  them,  apparently  had  ittore  money 
thaa  wit. 

Her 
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Her  mother,  who  was  natursllly  avaricious^ 
finding  her  of  this  opinion,  propofed  to  fell  the 
peafe^  and  after  fome  altercation  {he  got  the  bet- 
ter of  her  delicacy,  and  made  her  confent  to.  the 
fending  them  to  the  market,  where  none  had  ap- 
peared, nor  indeed  was  fuch  a  rarity  expcfted. 

The  old  lady  luckily  was  acquainted  with  a 
woman,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  give  notice  ib 
the  ftewards  of  people  of  quality  of  every  tbirtg 
fcarce,  the  firft  of  the  kind  that  was  to  be  purtba- 
fed.  This  woman  undertook  the  commiflion  to 
fell  the  peafe,  and  fet  out  with  the  intention  to 
carry  them  to  the  hotel  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
who  was  to  give  a  fuperb  entertainment  that  day 
to  the  foreign  minifters. 

In  the  interval  another  admirer  of  the  young 
Lady  paid  her  a  vifit,  and  the  converfation  turn- 
ing on  the  backwardnefs  of  fpring  ihe  accidentally 
mentioned  green  peafe,  which  made  him  conjec- 
ture fhe  had  a  defire  to  tafte  them.  He  therefore 
Ihortened  his  vifit,  making  fome  plaufible  excufe, 
and  repaired  to  the  moft  celebrated  fruiterers  in 
Paris,  but,  to  his  mortification,  all  the  intelligence 
he  could  procure  was,  that  none  had  yet  appeared 
except  four  pottles  which  an  old  woman  had  beea 
feen  conveying  to  the  Prince  de  Conde's, 

^  Tho 


The  hopes  of  our  enamorata  how  revived;  Ki 
loft  no  time,  and  fortunately  overtaking  thewo-^ 
fanan,  who  knew  him,  before  (He  reached  the  ho- 
tel, he  thought  himfelf  verjr  happy  lo  otftain  theiA 
at  the  moderate  charge  of  thirty  Louis. 

The  emifTary,  equally  overjoyed,  returned  tp 
her  employers  with   the  money,    and   told  the 
young  lady  wHo  had  purcKafed  them.   £iut  though 
file  had  no  objeQion  to  tBe  moiiey^  {he  wds  exl 
tremely  piqued  to  find  her  favorite  lover  had 
bought  them,  not  doubting  but  they  were  defigii- 
ed  for  fome  formidable  rival ;  and  In  this  conjecl 
ture  (he  was  confirmed  by  the  abrupt  manner  m 
which   he  had  fliortenect  his  viht  and  left  her. 
Ditlra6ied  with  jeatoufy,  die  imparted  her  fentu 
ments  to  a  female  vifitant,  and  both  were  earneft- 
ly  employed  in  railing  at   thfe  infidelity  of  mim- 
kind,  wheti^  behold!  one  of  the  fervants  of  the 
fufpeQed  lover  v^as  introduced,  who  brought  a 
baiket  from  his  mafter^  decorated  with  the  flowerS 
in  fftafon,  and  covered  with  nofegays,  which  be* 
ing  removed,  the  triumphant  fair  one  difcoverec} 
thfc  green  peafe\  4nd  thus  the  chagrin  was  inftantlj^ 
converted  into  immoderalte  peals  of  laughter  at 
this  droll  adventure.  As  for  the  vifitor,  being  quite 
familiar  in  the  boufe,  and  fond  of  dainties,  Ihc 
infifted  on  eating  the  peafe^  that  |hey  might  not 
C  cauff 
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cf ufc  any  ipqrc  confufipn  in  the  fajpily;  but  as 
tjic  mptive  WM  e»fily  difccrncd,  ihey  went  no  fi|r* 
tber  than  the  rules  of  politeneb  required^  and 
li^nly;  dfeQed  one  pot^l^. 

After  the  lady  was  gone^  a  new  council  was 
hel^t  to  delibprate  on  the  difpofal  of  the  remain* 
df  n  Thq  daughter  had  now  no  objection  to  fell 
Uiem  agaiH)  but  the  mother  having  a  law  fuit  in 
l^nd^  thought  it  more  for  her  intereft  to  fend 
ihepi  to  h(r  attorney  which  was  accordingly  donei 
and  occafioned  ^  verjr  warm  difpute  between  him 
and  his  wife :  Madam  loved  good  cheer^  and  in- 
fifted  on  regaling  her  friends  with  this  rarity,  but 
the  attorney  knew  better  how  to  ferve  \k\$  own 
intereS,  and  fent  theiQ  to  the  Marquis  — —  vhc 
l^ul  promifed  to  give  him  preferment. 

But  fcarce  were  the  peafe  (et  down  on  the  u-* 
Ue,  when  tht  lover  who  had  adorned  the  ba(ker 
with  flowers^  came  to  vifit  the  Marquis,  and,  fee^ 
faig  the  prefent  to  his  miftrefs  thus,  as  it  were,  Ay 
in  his  face,  be  concealed  his  refentraent,  but  took 
the  firft  opportunity  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  perfidious 
i^iiftrefs,  who  very  coolly  thanked  him  for 
bis  peafe,  adding  they  had  an  excellent  flavour  ? 
enraged  at  her  carrying  the  matter  fo  far,  he  then 
told  her,  that  (he  mud  wait  till  the  Marquis  had 
tafted  them,  before  (he  gave  her  opinion  of  their 

goodnefii^ 


goodnefs.  The  kdy  at  a  idfi  tb  giiift  liis  meaiu 
ing,  and  confounded  at  the  violence  of  his  trah& 
ports^  demanded  an  explanation  ;  be  (lien  related 
to  her  the  laft  incident^  but  Ihe  not  fufpe&ing 
what  had  happeried^  affirmed  they  were  not  the 
fame  peafe ;  this  enraged  him  ftill  ibott^  iitafl  MS 
re<}uired  to  fee  the  baiket  in  which  he  hithfell^lftit 
placed  the  pottles^  and  which  he  adoMcd  wiift 
flowers;  not  being  able  tb  prodticc  \t,  the  quakrel 
feemed  to  admit  of  no  terms  of  accommodation^ 
when  in  came  the  peafe  again!  The  MarqUis  whd 
had  a  fecret  inclination  for  the  lady  (the  greateft 
beauty  in  Paris)  thought  them  a  very  proper  pre- 
fect for  her.  Our  tover  was  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  Marqui«  could  not  be  fo  abfurd  to  fend ' 
his  miftrefs  her  prefent  to  himi  yet  he  was  covinced 
they  were  the  very  fame  peafe: — the  mother  there- 
fore  was  obliged  to  confefs  the  truth.  It  was  then 
determined  to  facrifice  the  travelling  peafe  to  the 
calls  of  niiture,  and  they  were  accordingly  cdn- 
fumed  by  the  parties  mod  interefted  in  theit  fate. 


C  z  WIL* 
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WILLIAM  and  HELEN, 

To  a  Friend  4U  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  atm 
the  Birth  of  a  Daughter^ 

By  S-  Whitchurch,  Ironmonger^  of  Bath 

MUCH  did  the  tuneful  Homer  boaft 
Of  beauteous  Helen's  wond'rout  charni4-^ 
That  fir'd  with  rage  the  Grecian  hoft. 
And  rous*d  a  world  of  fools  to  arnu* 

A  lovelier  Fair  'twas  yours  to  wed. 
Than  Greece  or  Homer  ever  knew, 

A  Helen  faithful  to  your  bed, 

Whofe  beauty  bloflbm'd  but  for"you« 

TTwas  yours  my  friend^  the  blifs  to  gain 

A  richer  prize  than  Paris  won, 
Though  ruin'd  Troy,  and  Heroes  flain. 

Might  boaft  what  Helen's  charms  had  donCf 

§weet  flow  the  joys  when  love  lights  up 

In  kindred  Souls  his  conftant  fires, 
y^hen  fill'd  with  blifs  fond  Hymen's  cup. 

The  mutual  happinefs  infpires. 

Happy  the  Pair«  when  bounteous  heav'n 
Has  all  their  fondeft  wifhes  crown'd. 

At  whofe  domeftic  board  'tis  giv'n 
To  plant  young  Olives  all  around. 

Thrice 


\ 
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fhric^  ^^PH)^f  y^u  ^  frictndwho  find  ^        ^    ' 
The  fmiling  pledge  of  Loyc  fo  foon. 

Who  with  your  lovely  Helen  kind 
Embrace  g:^y  Hymen's  iofant  .boon* 

iiong  may  the  little  ftrangcB  live  - 

To  fweH  the  joys  of  wedded  life. 
Much  oomfbrt  to  receive  and  give. 

And  gro\ME  the  image  of  your  wrfe. 

Long  may  (he  foothe  her  Parents'  ca^rc^ 
An;^  while  fhe  courts  their  Ihelf  ring  ann^ 

Much  mental  beauty  may  (he  (hare» 
And  epiu^ate  her  Mother's  tbarnis, . 

Permit  a  diftant  Bard  to  fwell 
The  friendly  note  of  mirthful  fong. 

Where  William  and  his  Helen  dwell 
To  waft  fweet  Poefy  along. 

Permit  the  Mufe  my  friends  for  you 
To  twine  the  wreath  of  well*meant  rhime 

To  bid  young  Joy  and  pleafures  new 
Gladden  your  hours  of  paffing  time* 

^ATH,  .October  8, 1795.  S.W. 


TO 


To  a  StAtUAftY  of  BATH,  oh  lim-s 
MARRIAGE. 

BV   the  SAM£. 

HAPPY  the  Man,  who  fiir  frctai  female  ariF=^ 
Can  carve  a  Child^^  or  chisel  out  a  wifei 
Stranger  to  broils,  and  matrimonial  carest 
Uneafinefs  for  him  no  fcpld  prepares; 
No  jealous  Fair  complains  of  flighted  charms^ 
Nor  threatens  ftriking  vengeance  with  her  arms^ss 
Peace  idndifturb'd  at  home  'tis  his  to  find- 
No  curtain  le8ures  difcampofe  his  mindt 
No  (trains  c^nforious  vibrate  on  his  ears 
J^^ike  found  of  broken  bells^  or  claQiing  fpears^       r 
He  comes,  he  goes^  juft  wbcfhfoe*er  he  pleafei 
No  frowns  infult  him,  and  do  tongue  can  teazeivc 
He  of  variety  may  take  his  fill. 
And  make  a  Wife,  to  fmile  or  frown,  at  wiU; 
Sole  Monarch  of  his  houfe,  he  reigns  alone^ 
And  leaves  hh JiUnt  Spoufe  iojret  injltmii 

Still  happier  he;  who  to  the  Sculptor's  ar^ 
Has  jojin'd  the  lovely  idol  of  his  heart; 
Frdfai  things  inanimate  has  turned  his  eyesy 
And  won  in  Virtue's  warfare,  Beauty's  prizes 
Who  not  content  with  one  of  Parian  ftone. 
Cam  boaft  a  Partner  ofhisjle/k  and  bone. 


(  1*  ) 

fhricc  iappy  4^0^  >ny  fn^ndi  ivHfe  pradenit 

choice^ 
indion'd  by  Love^  by  Rcafoq'ii  calmer  voicct 
offefles  charms  no  Sculptor  e*cr  coul(l  |(iye^ 
lipu^h  fire  Prpw^lb^an  badr  |iis  iffi^  l^ve^ 

BATH,  May  i6,  1791.  &  W^ 


ANECDOTE 

.  OP 

The  late  DUKE  of  GRAFTON. 

rH£  late  Duke  of  GraftoiH  in  huntings  vfu 
one  day  thrown  into  a  dit^h;  at  the  fifmp 
lAant  a  horfeman,  calling  out,  <*  Lie  ftill  my 
ltd!"  leaped  over  his  grace  and  purfued  his 
K>rt.  When  the  duke  s  attendants  came  up^  hp 
iquifed  of  them  who  that  perfon  was :  and  being 
M  it  was  a  young  curate  in  the  neigbbourboofl^ 
is  gr^ce  replied,  **  He  (hall  have  the  firft  goo4 
ving  that  falls;  had  he  flopped  to  take  eare  of 
je,  I  would  never  have  given  him  any  thing  as 
^ng  as  be  had  lived.''  Of  fo  much  confequencQ 
if  to  hit  the  particular  turn  of  a  patron. 


CONStANCY 


CONSTANCY  of  AGIS,       > 

J^mg  of  hacedemonia. 

AGIS,  tKe  colleague  of  Leonidas  in  the  grf- 
verritnerit  of  Sparta^  wa^'a  young  prince  6f 
gjreat  hopes.    He  (hewed  himfelf  juft  and  obUging 
to  all  men;  and  in  the  gentlenefs  of  his  dirpofi- 
lion,  and  fttbHmitjr  of  his  virtues,  noi  only  ex- 
ceeded LeonidaS)  who  reigned  with  hini,  but  alt 
the  kings  of  Sparta  from  king  Agefilaus.     He  wa^ 
a  very  handfome  perfon,  and  of  a  graceful  beha- 
viour; yetj  to  check  the  vanity  he  might'  take 
therein,  he  would  always  drefs  in  a  very  plain 
triann^r.     Hie  had  been  Bred  very  tenderly  by  kPs 
mothei^  Agefiftrata,  and  his  gfand>mofther  Ardii- 
dslmia,  who  were  the  Wealthieft  of  al!  the  Laccdc- 
tnonians ;  yet,  before  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
fb  far  overcame  himfelf,  as  to  renounce  effeminate 
pleafure^.    In  his  diet,  bathin^^,  and  in  all  his  ex« 
crcifes,  he  thofe  td  itnitatfe  the  old  Lycurgic  fru- 
gality arid  tempe<*ance;  and  was  often  beard  to 
fay,  •*  He  woiild  not  dcfire  the  kingdom,  if  he 
did  not  hope,  by  means  of  that  authority,  to  rc- 
ftore  their  ancient  laws  and  difcipline."  Thistnax* 
im  governed  his  whole  life:  and  with  this  view,  he 
aflbciated  with  men  of  intereft  and  capacity,  who 
were  equally  willing  to  bring  about  the  great  de- 
fign  he  had  formed  of  thoroughly  reforming  the 

ftate^ 


e,  liow  funk  into  iuxaiy  tod  dslbMck  tW 
purpbfe  attempts  itrere  made;  and  fioi  far  ^tm 
ded,  that  Leohidas  thou{^  k  advlfetfbfe  to  ab- 
ftt9  the  throne.  Bat  AgefilaM^  frdiu  kitdnied 
m,  aded  fo  precipkateljri  diii;  Wkil6  Agia^ii 
fiog  a  body  of  fpanan  troap§  to  the  cSftinoli 
the  Achcans  a  tonlpiracj  liras  fotibed  for  ft^ 
ing  Leonidas,  wbofe  gnililrili6n,|ifide(  and  Io«- 
,  had  greatly  conttibitted  td  efiemiiiate  Ae 
id^  of  the  people.  Lecmldat  being  n€i#  flt^ 
1  on  the  throne^  tried  every  method  poflble  iM 
Agis  into  his  power  >^d  Which  it  ktft  tie:  dtt 
ed  by  the  trtacberi0i  ^  AitairtMretfWlltf'DfeiM^ 
res.  Being  draggedanray  Id  iHe  eotffifaon  prl^ 
,  the  ephori  conftltutcdi  bf  Lflttmdtt  fat  .fta^y 
adge  him.  As  foon  A  l^tiMtl*^  ^cf  rifted 
1^  ^  How  he  durft  atteaapetOKaElt^r  the  go^hn^ 
(Up*  At.wluchhefaiiled,  witboat  aflibrdtnf  iffi 
Mrer;  which  provoked  orie  of  theephdrt  id  fell 
I,  «*  that  he  ought  radier  to  wf^r  Rtf  tBiey 
lid  make  him  fenfibio  df  his  prdbiiibtion." 
other  aiked  kim,  ^  Whether  be  i^airnot  con  J 
ined  to  do  what  he  did  by  Agefilaus  arid  Ly* 
4er?'*  to  which  the  king,  with -a  cbmpolcdl 
intenance^  anfwered:  "  I  was  conftrained  by  no 
(1;  thedefign  Wats  mine;  and  my  intent  was  to 
e  reftored  the  laws  of  Lycuif^us^  and  to  have 
rerned  by  them."    '^But  do  you  ndt  aowj,^ 
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faW  onfe  of  the  judges,  *'  rerpcnt  of  your  raflinefs?* 
>'No,  replied  the  king;  *' I  can  never  repent 
of  fo  juft  and.  honourable  an  intention.'*  The 
.'ephori  then  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away,  and 
ftrangled.  The  oflRceri  of  juftice  refdfed  to  obey; 
and  even  the  mercenary,  foldiers  declined  fo  un- 
worthy an  adion.  Whereupon  Demochares,  re- 
viling them  for  cowards^  forced  the  king  into  the 
room  where  the  •  execution  was  to  be  performed. 
Agis,  about  to  die,  perceiving  one  of  the  fefjeants 
bitterly  bewailing  his  misfortune:  ♦'Weep  not, 
friend,  for  me,''  faid  be,  ^'who  die  innocently; 
but  grieve  for  thc^e  who  are  guilty  of  this  horrid 
aS«  My  condition  is  much  better  than  theirs.*^ 
Then,  ftretching  out  bis  neck,  he  fubmitted  to 
death  with  a  conftancy  worthy  both  of  the  royal 
f}ignity,  and  his  own  great  chara6ler.  Immedi-i* 
ately  after  Agis  was  dead,  Amphares  went  out  of 
the  prifon  gate,  where  he  found  Agefiftrata;  who, 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  he  gently  raifed  her- up,  .pre- 
tending flill  the  fame  friendfhip  as  formerly.  He 
aOured  her  ftie  need  not  fear  any  fuirthfer  violence 
fhould  be  offered*  againft  her  fon;  and  that  if  (he 
pTeafed  (he  might  go  in  and  fee  him<^  She  begged 
her  mother  might  alfo  have  the  favour  of  being 
admitted:  to  which  fhe  replied.  "  Nobody  (hould 
hinder  her."  When  they  were  entered,  he  com- 
manded the  gate  fhould  be  again  locked,  and  the 

grand- 
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grand-moihcr  to  be  firft  introduced.  She  was  now 
grown  very  old,  and  had  lived  all  her  days  in  great 
reputation    of  wifdom  and  virtue.      As  foon  as 
Amphares  thought  fhe  was  difpatched,  he  told 
Agcliftrata  flie  might  go  in,  if  fhe  pleafed.     She 
entered:  where,  beholding  her  fon*s body  ftretch- 
cd  on  the  ground,  and  her  mothfer  hanging  by  the 
neck,  fhe  flood  at  firft  aftonifhed   at  fo  horrid  a 
fpeftacle:   but,  after  a  while,  recollefting  her  fpi- 
rils,  the  firft  thing  fhe  did  was  toaffift  the  foldiers 
in  taking  d  )wn   the   body;    then  covering  it  de- 
cently, fhe  laid  it  by  her  Ion's;  where  embracing 
and  kifTing  his  cheeks,  '*  O  my  fon,"  faid  (he,  "It 
is    thy   great   mercy   and    goodnefs    which   hath 
brought  thee  and  us  to  this  untimely  end."     Am- 
phares, who  flood  watching  behind  the  door  rufh- 
cd  in  haftily;  and,  with  a  furious  tone  and  coun- 
tenance, faid  to  her:  "Since  you  approve  fo  well 
of  your  fon's  aftions,  it  is  fit  you  fhould  partake 
in  his  reward."    She  rifing  up  to  meet  her  deftiny, 
only  uttered  thefe  few  words.     '*  I  pray  the  Gods 
that  allthis  may  redound  to  the  good  of  Sparta." 
After  which,  fhe   fubmitted  to  death  with  a  cora- 
pofure  and  firmnefs  that  drew  tears  from  the  exe* 
cutioner. 

ANEC- 
D  2 
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A  >^  E  C  D  O  T  E 

OF 

SIR  EDWARD  SETMOUR. 

IN  the  reign  of  King  William,  Oliver  CromweJl} 
(grandfon  to   the  Prote&or)  found  it  necet 
fary,  on  fome  account  or  other,  to  prefent  a  peti^ 
tion  tQ  Parliament.     He  gave  his  petition  to  ^ 
Frienc^,.  a  Meniber^  who  took  it  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  prefent  it.     Juft  as  this   gentleman 
was  entering  the  Houfe  with  the  petition  in  his 
(land)  3ir  Edward  Seymour,  the  famous  old  Tory 
Member,  was  alfo  going  in.      On  (ight  of  Si|p 
Edward  fo  near  him,  the   gentleman  found  his 
fancy  bri(kly  folicited  by  certain  ideas  of  mirth^ 
tp  make  the  furly,  four,  old  Seymour,   carry  up 
fL  petition  for  Oliver  Cromwell.    "  Sir  Edward, 
(fays  .he,  flopping  him  at  the  inftant,)  will  you  do 
me  a  favour?.     I  this  moment  recolleS^  that  I 
inuft  immediately  attend  a  trial  in  Weftminfter- 
)iall,  which  may  detain  me  too  late  to  give  in  this 
petition,  as  I  promifed  to  do  this  morning ;  'tis 
a  mere  matter  of  form;  will  you  be  fo  good  as  to 
carry  it  up  for  me?"    •'Give  it  me,*'  faid  Sir  Ed- 
ward.   1  he  petition  went  direftly  into  his  pocket, 
find  he  into  the  Houfe.    When  a  proper  vacancy 
happened  ^o  produce  it,  the  Knight  put  himfelf 
*'  direaiy 
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dire£lly  on  his  feet»  and  his  fpefUcles  en  his  nolc^ 
and  began  to  read  with  an  audible  voice^  ^*  The 
bumble  petition  of — of— of — the  Devil!  ((ai4 
Seymour)— rof  Oliver  Cron^welU  *^  The  roar  of 
laughter  in  the  Houfe  at  feeing  bim  fo  fairly  taken 
io»  was  too  great  for  Sii^  Edward  to  ^iihftand;  ^ 
he  inftaotly  flung  down  the  petition,  and  iaaoi|l( 
pf  (he  Houfe  in  the  utmoll  coofttlion. 


THE 

.      EVILS  of  IJsrTEMPERAXCE. 

LAERTIUS,  in  ^he  life  of  Zenocrates,  tell  u» 
a  very  remarkable  ftory  of  one  Polemon,  an 
Athenian  rake : — That  coming  into  his  fchool,  af- 
ter a  violent  debauch,  the  effefts  of  which  were 
yet  vifible  by  his  daggering  gait,  &c.  the  Philofo* 
pber  dropped  the  fubje£l  he  was  treating  of,  and 
ftpplying  his  difcourfe  to  the  youtb^  inveighej 
againd  Intemperance  with  fuch  admirable  force 
of  reafon  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  as  roufed  al| 
the  fleepy  faculties  of  his  foul,  and  difpcUed  that 
thick  mid  which  hung  upon  his  mind,  and  hinder-^ 
pd  bim'from  a  fight  of  his  folly.  This,  as  the  fiige 
Vrem  on  to  exprefs,  in  lively  colours^  its  hideous 
4efor(nity>  the  falfencfs  and  emptinefs  pf  its  plea^ 

fure^ 
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Aires,  wfth  the  fatal  confequences  that  attended  it, 
was  followed  by  (hame,  forrow,  and  remorfe.  One 
might  have  read  in  the  young  man's  countenance 
the  mighty  conflift  within,  where  contrary  paf- 
fions  held  his  raind  in  a  fluduatiog  fufpence,  till 
fubdued  by  fuperior  reafon,  and  a  vigorous  refo- 
lution  to  break  off  from  a  courfe  of  life  which  not 
only  debafes  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  alfo 
by  engaging  us  i(i  too  eager  a  purfuit  of  fenfual 
gratifications,  deftroys  in  us  the  true  reli(h  of  them. 

The  beautiful  defcription  of  modefty  and  tem- 
perance  with  which  Zenocrate^  ended  his  difcourfe, 
fo  fired  the  foul  of  young  Polemon,  that  he  could 
forbear  no  longer;  he  immediately  tore  the  chap* 
lets  from  his  head  and  his  gown,  which  before  was 
loofe  and  flowing,  &  gathered  them  up  clofe  about 
him ;  in  fhort,  being  reclaimed  by  this  excellent 
leQure  of  a  notorious  libertine,  he  became  a  grave 
philofopher,  no  lefs  eminent  for  his  learning  and 
virtue,  than  before  he  had  been  infamous  for  lewd- 
nefs  and  excefs.  A  flrange  converfion  indeed  I 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hiflory  of  any  age  or 
nation. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  flatter  myfelf  with 
hopes  of  treating  the  fame  fubjeft  with  the  lame 
iuccefss   unequal  to  the  talk,  I  wilh  to  excite 

abler 
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abler  pens  to  ftcm  the  torrent  of  this  favouritff 
vice,  which  in  former  ages  hath  overturned  the 
mightieft  Empires,  and  in  the  prefent  sra  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  deftruQion  of  this. 

To  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  I  dedicate  thefe 

thoughts.     The  world,  through  which  you  are  to 

pafs,   is  full  of  fnares  and  temptations.     Youth, 

^%^ithout  the  aid  of  ill  examples,  is  too  apt  to  be 

cranfported  by  its  own  heat,  and  hurried  away  in* 

Co  a  thoufand  extravagancies.     Confidering  this^ 

X  hope  none  will  think  me  trifling  or  impertinent 

<or  laying  before  you  the  greatnefs  and  certainty 

of  your  danger,  efpecially   feeing  the  knowledge 

of  it  puis  it  in  your  power  to  avoid  it.     I  would 

c  liereforc  endeavour    to  prepoffefs  your   tender 

K^inds  with  an  averfion  for  an  enemy,  (which  can- 

*^  ot  hurt  you  whilft  you  account  it  fo,)  that  de- 

ftroys  with  a  fmile,  and,  like  the  venomous  afp, 

imperceptibly  lulls  you   into  a  lethargy/ and  in- 

'^^nfibly  fteals  away  your  life.     The  intoxicating 

^^^ature  of  this  vice,  and  its  fatal  influence  over  the 

*^ind  of  man,  is  finely  reprcfcntcd  by  the  immor- 

^^1  Taflb,  in  his  character  of  Rhinaldo!  who,  be- 

^tig  conveyed  by  the  fair  inchantrefs  Voluptuouf- 

^«fs  into  the  bower  of  pleafure,  is  there  laid  up- 

^n  a  bed  of  rofcs,  and  lulled  afleep  by  the  foft 

harmony  of  whifpering  zephyrs,  warbling  birdsi 

.    and  purling  ftrearas.  The 
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,  The  oupids,  which  faih  him  iwith  (beii^  wiftgs^ 
litlarai  hii%  and  ftill  ply  him  as  he  aiwakes  with 
lircfii  draughts  of  a  (otioriFeraus  wine;  till  at  laft 
the  hero,  diflbWed  with  eafe  and  foftncrs»  bids  an 
eternal  adieu  to  the  toils  of  war^  and  all  further 
|>Qrfuita  of  glorjr. 

This  beautiful  epifode  feems  to  be  foftned  ppoii 
the  c^rce  of  th^  divine  Horner^  who  tells  os  that 
Jhe  could  tutn  all  thofe  who  drank  of  hei:  inchan- 
jtedcupi  into  hogs,  wolves,  hearty  and  lions;  fig^ 
lufying,  that  by  intemperance^we  degrade  out- 
lelves  from  thie  dignity  of  our  fpecies,  apt  piit  oil 
futh  foul  and  monftrous  fhapes  when  wc  pafa  into 
the  manners  of  thofe  brutes  who  wear  them,  and 
copy  in  outCelires  their  obfcene,  their  fibtce^  and 
fiiYage  natures ;  fo  that  thofe  who  celebrated  the 
olrgies  of  Bacchus  in  their  {kins  of  bears^  tygers, 
&c.  were  no  lefs  brutifh  than  the  beads  (heai<i-- 
felvesi  whilft  the  drunken  fit  was  upon  them^ 

^Tis  to  the  man  of  pleafure  and  exercife  thu  ^ 
the  moral  of  thefe  poetical  (idions  may  be  applied 
with  the  greateft  juftice  and  propriety,  whofe  life 
is  one  continued  a6l  of  degeneracy^   and  every 
fcene  of  it  filled  up  with   brutes  of  one  fort  or 
other ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  initio^ 
which  g;QV€rns  theio  in  a  way  fuitable  to  their  iuh 

curei 
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"  tares,  is  wanting  in  him.  Is  not  his  reafon  inl- 
inerfed  in  rcnfuality;  reafon,  the  eye,  the  light  of 
^e  foul,  and  the  only  evidence  of  its  divine  ori- 
ginal; reafon^  more  glorious  than  the  fun^  mote 
-^xtenfive  than  his  beanis?  Even  this,  like  the 
lamps  in  the  worfhip  of  Colytto,  is  firft  put  out, 
^he  better  to  conceal  the  man  from  himtelf,  and 
^ny  fenfe  of  (hame,  which  otherwife  rife  up  to 
^difturb  his  wild  enjoyments.  What  does  he  fty 
9nd  do  in  his  mad  frolicks?  Things  which,  upon 
oool  confiderationy  he  would  give  the  world  to 
liave  unfaid  and  undone;  fo  that  his  foberinter- 
>rals  are  Tpent  in  forrow  for  what  pafles  iti  hii 
drunken  caroufes. 

*Tis  this  vice  which  turni  wifdom  into  foHy^ 

Rrength  intoweaknefs,  beauty  into  deformity,  and 

the  fine  gentleman  into  a  ftupid,  fenfelefs  ^nitnaK 

.Of  this  we  have  iiumberlefs  inftances^  both  in 

facred  and  prophane  biflory.    I  fliall  juft  meiuion 

a  flagrant  one  in  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  by 

.  Intemperance,  became  the    reverfe    of   himfelf. 

Never,  furely,  did  any  Prince  fet  out  with  greater 

advantages  and  more  promifing  hopes  than  he; 

for,  befides  a  natural  inclination  to  virtue,  he  bad 

the  advantage  of  having  his  mind  thoroughly  fea- 

.  foned  with  the  precepts  of  morality,  which  made 

,  him  good  as  well  as  gteat,  and  juftly  rendered 

E  him 
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hitn  the  darling  of  manktqd»  (ill  after  he  conquer- 
ed the  Perfians,  and  was  himreif  conquered  bv 
their  vices ;  Uwas  then  he  let  ioofe  the  reins  to  all 
manner  of  debauchefy;  then  he  flew  Clytus'athis 
Own  table»  becaufe  he  was  too  much  hid  friend  to 
flatter  bim.  This  brave  unfortunate  man  had  but 
a  little  before  faved  his  life  with  the  hazard  of  his 
own,  and  his  mother  was  the  King's  nurfc.     Un- 

•  grateful  Prince,  thus  to  kill  thy  pifefcrver,  thus  to 
return  the  mother*s  tender  care  of  thy  helplefs  in- 
fancy with  the  death  of  her  only  font  'Twas  then 
alfo  that  Parmenio  and  Philotas  (who  fet  the  crown 
upon  his  bead,  and  by  whom  he  won  his  moft 
glorious  vidoriesj  were  facrificed  to  their  own 
great  merit.  The  immortal  Staggrite  was  put  to 
death  by  an  order  from  under  the  fame  hand:'  the 
Philofopher  and  Virtue,  as  became  them,  flood 

•  and  fell  together.  Inftead  of  mentioning  more 
particulars,  I  (hall  only  obferve  that  envy,  ftrfpi- 
cion,  revenge,  and  cruelty,  which  fully  the  later 
glories  of  his  reign,  where  alt  the  iffue  of  Intern- 
perance,  which  alfo  at  laft  was  too  hard  for  this 
mighty  Conqueror;  who,  after  he  had  buried  his 
virtue  and  honour,  fell  a  viftim  to  this  vice,  and 
expired  in  a  debauch  at  Babylon.  Curfed  juice, 
more  venomous  than  the  waters  of  the  river  Styx! 
Well  did  the  Poets  feign  that  the  earth  produced 
thee  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  fons,  who 

were 
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were  flaiij  by  Jupiter  for  thcit  impious  attempt  to 
fcalc  Heaven.  Thou  art  more  deftru6live  to  our 
race  than  Pandora's  box,  the  parent  of  a  thoufahd. 
difeafes.:  All  maladies .  of  ghaftly  ipafm,  or  rack« 
ing  torture,  qjualms  of  heart— rfick  agony,  all  fe- 
verous, kiod$9  convulfioos,.  epilepfies,  fierce  ca- 
tarrhs, irtte.ftihe  Uone  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs^ 
demoniap  phrcufy^  moping  melancholy,  and  moon 
{Iruck  m^dhe&».  pining,  atrophy,  marafmua^  andl 
wide  wafting  peftilence,  dropfies,  afthmas,  and 
joint  racking  gout,  owe  their  birth  to  thee,  thou 
great  deftroyer  of  mankind.  The  plague  (or  pes- 
tilence) is  lefyinortal;  that,  indeed,  may  fweep 
away  the  prefent  generation,  but  thou  entaileft 
difeafes  upon  pofterity,  and  the  innocent  grandfon 
falls  a  viBim  toliis  grandfire's  intemperance. 

'Tis  this  vice  that  gives  wings  tq  death;  it  is  iiv* 
deed  its  chief  delegate,  and  fupplies  it  with  his  beft 
and  mod  furell  artillery.  Our  inimitable  Spenfer 
hath  fet  forth  the  deformities  of  this  vice,  and  its 
horrid  confequences,  in  fo  defcripdve  and  elegant 
a  manner,  that  a  quotation  from  him  may  prove 
acceptable  to  thofe  who  arfe  unacquainted  with  the 

writings  of  that  incomparable  Poet. 

*'  »    '  . 

And 

E  •«■ 
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And  by  his  ^de  rodq  loaihfome  Gluuony;, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  fwine. 
Hit  belly  was  blown  up  with  luxury. 
And  eke  with  fat^efs  fworn  were  his  eyne: 
And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and  fine^ 
With  whjch  he  fwallow'd  Up  exceiSive  feaft, 
for  want  thereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine : 
And  all  the  way,  moft  like  a  brutiO^  beaft, 
jke  fpcwed  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  deteft« 

In  green  vine  leaves  he  was  right  filthy  clad. 

For  other  clothes  be  coul4  not  wear  for  heati; 

Ap4  on  his  head  an  ivy  garland  h^d, 

From  under  which  faft  trickled  down  the  fwe^t; 

Still  as  he  rode  he  fomewhat  (till  did  eat. 

And  in  his  hand  did  bear  a  booing  can. 

Of  which  he  fupp'd  fo  oft,  that  on  his  feat 

His  drunken  corfe  he  fcarce  upholden  can, 

|b  (haipe  and  life  more  like  a  monfter  than  a  man. 

ynfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing. 

And  eke  unable  once  to  ftir  or  go; 

!^ot  meet  to  be  of  Counfel  to  a  King ; 

Whofe  mind  in  meat  and  drink  was  drowned  foj^ 

That  from  his  friend  he  feldom  knew  his  foe. 

Full  of  difeafes  was  his  careafe  blue. 

And  a  dry  dropfy  through  his  flefh  did  flow» 

Which  by  mif-diet  daily  greater  grew : 

$|uch  one  was  Gluttony.    ' 

How 


H'ht  $itry  plearut^e  iil'*Vd«r<«AiM%^-n«ei| 
ff-to  the  lofi  t»f  hieiiikh,  i^HHiV'itfWt'iMf^tfl 
hiaMe  Meinng^hfelF,-Wi^«i<'«iM4ld'iii»« 
op  of  all  otht^  Mef^figjil^  WWifd-i^HlffeUM 
t\:iMithance  foAHHrM'SiT  M^ftortfjicfftMlia? 
b  (i^ich  4etd<nh  Wie|TnriiH-'«U?^M^  8PttHj0|^ 
(  »  over)  chufii'Cd  liW^a^i  (}fa^\i^:»dM«tTHdt!^ 
is  dfcyi  in'  Iha^t'^a^i'b^'iJiirAw^'link^^ 

;ce  of  madnefs  tbqt  exce^  tliat  6t  iSitfbaliiiSi 
ans,  who  put  themfelves  to  the  moft  ridiculous 
ires,  cut  and  ilaib  tbeir  Juadie*^  to  render 
worfhip  to  their  inanimate  and  fenfelelt 
:ies. — Upon  the  whole,  the  votaries  of  Intem- 
nce  hate  their  own  Qefh,  4ie  mufyn  to  vice 
folly,  upon  lid  oth^' view  bilt  that  ojfbeio^ 
:^ble /or  ever, 

•  .  ;   .-,   ;  •i;LiAiiAtMbibi«<iri"i-iyt.y 

\mcdaUdfPRQTAG(>KA&.; 

^iLEN  ProtjigorasK  the  Sceptic,  irMe^Vil^ 
*>•  lingwhimfiecled  him  to  dout»t  ^'eiFcr^ 
g»  even  though  he  faw  or  feU  \x^  b^in  hu 


(   so    ) 

\fock  thus:  <*  As  for  the  Gods,  whethc]^  they  are 
or  arc  not,  I  have  nothing  to  fay.'* — The  magif^ 
(rates  of  Athens  highly  refented  this  profane  tri£. 
ling  with  things  facred,  baniflied  him  out  of  theif 
(ity^  and  condemned  his  book  to  be  burnt  by  the 
fommon  executioner.     And  after  this;   when  be 
and  his  friend  Pyrrho  were  afked,  why  they  walk- 
ed fo  n^uch  alone?  they  anfwered,  '^Ii  was  to 
flj^ditate  bow  they  might  be  good,'*  and  being 
bereupon  furdier  alked)  what  neceffity  there  was 
|pr  being  good,  if  it  be  not  certain  that  tbe^e  is  ^ 
God?  they  rq>lied,  ^'   It  cannot  be  certain  that 
there  is  none ;  and  therefore  it  is  prudence  to  prcK 
Yide  againft  the  worft/' 


A 

Chinese  Anecdote. 

nPHE  Emperor  Td^  Ming  having  loft  his  way, 
^  and  QYCr-heatcd  with  ^ding  in  the  fultry 
hours,  thence  urged  by  an  intolerable  thirft,  he  bad 
recourfe  to  the  cave  of  a  poor  Hermit,  HAiO%  P 
the  peace  of  his  retirement,  was  cultivating  a  fiaill 
fpot,  at  the  foot  of  the  mounuin  Tchang  Kh|wK. 
The  Hermit,  who  knew  Km  perfcftly  well,  ofc 

fsxA, 


obimfomediffliw-df  SoiidKmgfei^  leilliii 
ith  the  delickiak  firttit  of  the  Foebcoili  «r 
pricots,  which  greiir  thtMibottU  in  jNil 
ion,  the  Emperor  Qoft  grMMMiily  ico^Mii 
refliment.  After  wliiclli  kivtiigfdaievlUtt 
kfte  for  botany^  he  was  jJiafed  toiieftow  t 
II  the  little  garden  of  the  bumble  folitaty; 
were  in  it  fome  curious  plants,  and  among 
ne  fingularly  fo»  none  of  the  like  having  * 
^eti  fb  much  as  feto  withitnbo  purlieus  of 
perial  Palace.  It  was  called  the  Tlantrf 
and  was  a  (pecies  <)f  the  MjnoAkOi:  ^1t^ 
ihd.  The  Hermit  then  pointed  tMfc  to  tile 
or  its  poliiical  virtue :  it  was  fucb»  thaC^M 
broach  of  any  falfe  friend  to  the.  owner  oif 
den»  it  flirunk,  and  curled  its  kavies  io^ 
with  apparent  figns  of  horror:  on  the  con- 
hen  the  friend  was  rcaf  and  fincere^  it  gave 
ft  tokens  of  enjoying  bis  prefence^  and  wttb 
vivid  verdure^  feeraed  to  expre&a  grate<- 
ration. — *^  Phooh,  faid  the  Emperor,  lookw 
jdainfully  at  this  marvellous  plant,  I  have. 
Court,  no  need  of  fuch.  a  teft :  I  am  al- 
provided,  I  keep  two  books,  the  one  jMritb 
binding,  the  other  with  a  black.  In  ip|^ 
)ook  are  regiftered  fuch  as  I  am  told,  4eu 
>  be  reprobated  by  me  for  ever. :  In  qiy 
book  I  have  fet  down  the  names  of  fhofe 

who^ 
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•%^  1  We  been  afibvecU  merit  my -fevoiirtiid 
confidence."— *^  Alas/  Aid  the  Hermit,  if  ho  koeur 
^oil  wen  by  what  informcn  ihofe  writings  Jrtre 
jnfpired^  ^  your  Majefty  coald  hardly  be  better 
advifed  than  to  burn  your  books^  or,  at  ieafti 
-ihdf^e  them !'' 


RELIGION. 

RELIGION  is  a  thing  much  talked  of  but  lit^ 
tie  underftood;  much  pretended  to,  but 
very  little  pradi fed;  and  the  reafon  why  itisfo 
ill  pra^lifed,  is,  becaufe  it  is  fo  little  underftood; 
knowledge,  therefore,  muft  precede  religion,  fincc 
it  is  neceffary  to  be  wife,  in  order  to  be  virtu- 
ous, it  muft  be  known  to  whom,  and  upon  v^^t 
account  duty  is  owing,  otherwife  it  never  can  be 
rightly  paid.  It  muft  therefore  be  confidered, 
4hat  God  is  the  objeEt  of  all  religion,  and  thsit  the 
foul  is  the  fubjefl  wherein  it  exifts  and  refides. 
From  the  foul  it  muft  proceed,  and  to  God  it  muft 
be  directed,  as  to  that  Almighty  Being  whofepo^- 
er  alone  could  create  a  rational  foul,  and  wbofe 
goodnefs  otily  could  move  him  to  make  it  capable 
of  an  eternal   felicity,  which  infinite   bounty -of 

Ood  has  laid  a  perpetual  obligation  upon  the  M 

to 


to  a  conliaht  love,  obedience  aiid  adoration  of 
him.  And  to  an  undoubted  afTuijjince)  that  the 
fame  piower  and  goodnefs  that  created  man,  will 
for  ever  preferve  him  and  protect  him,  if  he  per- 
feveres  in  the  fincere  performance  of  bis  duty.  The 
body  can  have  no  other  ffiare  in  religion;  than  by 
its  geftures  to  reprefent  and  difcover  the  bent  and 
inclination  of  the  mind,  which  reprefentatiotis  aU 
fo,  are  but  too  often  fetlfe  and  treachei^ous,  delud- 
ing thofe  that  behold  them,  into  the  opinion  of  a 
faint,  but  triily  difcovering  ai  notorious  hypocrite 
to  God,  who  fees  how  diftaiit  his  intentions  are 
from  his  pretences.  People  are  as  mueh  deceiv-^ 
^d  themfelves^  as  they  deceive  others,  who  think 
:o  ufe  religion  as  they  do  their  beft  cloath's,  only 
Mrear  it  to  church,  and  on  fdnday  to  appear  fine, 
tnd  make  a  fhow,  and  With  them,  a$  foon  as  they 
:ome  home  again,  lay  it  afide  carefully,  for  fear 
)f  wearing  it  out :  That  religion  i^  good  for  no- 
hing  that  is  made  of  fo  flight  a  (liifF,  as  will  not 
!ndure  wearing,  which  ought  io  be  as  conftant  a 
:overing  for  the  foul,  as  the  Ikin  is  to  the  body, 
lot  to  be  divided  from  it ;  divifion  being  the  ruin 
)f  both.  Nor  muft  it  be  thought  that  religion 
ronfifts  only  in  bending  the  knees,  which  is  a  fit* 
ing  pofture  of  humility;  but  in  the  fervent  and 
lumble  adoration  of  the  foul.  Nor  in  the  lifting 
ip  of  the  bands  and  eyes,  but  in  the  warmth  of 
F  the 
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tbe  affediom  Outward  geftures  and  decent  be- 
kaviour^  are  thjngs  very  (it  and  reafonable,  being 
all  that  the  body  can  pay  i  but  it  is  inward  finceri- 
ty  alone  that  can  render  them  both  acceptable. 
Much  lefs  does  religion  confift  in  difmal  look»  add 
four  faces^  which  only  (hows,  that  it  is  very  unpa- 
latable to  thofe  who  make  them ;  and  it  feems  as  if 
they  werefwallowing  of  fomething.that  went  griev- 
oufly  againft  their  flomachs.  'Tis  likewife  to  be 
confidered^  the  frequency  and  fervency  of  prayers 
gives  it  accepunce^  not  the  length  of  them.  That 
one  prayer  rightly  addrefled  to  God  from  a  well 
difpofed  mind,  is  more  efficacious  than  ten  fer- 
mons  carelefsly  heard,  and  more  carelefsly  pra£ti« 
fed.  But  hearing  being  a  much  eafier  duty  than 
praying,  becaufe  it  can  often  change  unto  fleepingi 
18  therefore  preferred  to  it,  by  a  great  many  peo^* 
pie.  But  if  in  the  end,  their  profound  ignorance 
will  not  excufe  them,  I  am  fure  their  ftupid  obfti- 
nacy  never  will.  But  there  are  fo  many  virtues  re^ 
quired  in  order  to  praying  rightly,  that  peopk 
think,  perhaps,  that  it  would  take  up  too  macb 
time  and  pains  to  acquire  them.  And  they  are 
much  in  the  right,  if  they  think  their  prayers  will  be 
infignificant  without  them,  and  that  an  ill  man 
can  never  pray  well,  and  to  purpofe;  for  the  ftream 
will  always  partake  of  the  fountain.  And  if  ite 
mind,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  our  addreffes  to 

God, 
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God,  be  vitious  and  impure^  th^  prayers  which 
proceed  from  it,  mud  needs  be  fullied  with  ihc 
fame  pollutions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mind 
be  once  made  virtuous,  all  that  proceeds  from  it 
will  be  pleafing  and  accepted.  And  as  to  dejeded 
looks  and  a  forrowful  countenance,  they  are  in  ho 
wife  graceful  in  religion,  which  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing a  melancholy  thing,  that  it  can  never  appear 
difpieafing,  or  lirefome  to  a  mind  where  wifdoni 
and  virtue  do  not  fifft  feem  troublefomej^or  wit 
dom  inftruQing  the  foul  to  aft  reafonably,  inftrufts 
k  likewife  to  ferve  and  obey  God  readily  and 
chearfully;  for  that  which  appears  reafonable  to 
a  wife  man,  will  always  appear  delightful;  and  re- 
ligion is  that  very  fame  reafon  and  wifdom,  whofe 
ways  arc  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  whofe  paths 
are  peace. 

Were  men  fenfible  of  the  happincfs  that  refults 
from  true  religion,  the  voluptuous  man  would 
there  fcek  his  pleafure,  the  covetous  man  his 
wealth,  and  the  ambitious  man  his  glory.  Meti 
who  are  dcftitute  of  religion  are  fo  far  from  being 
learned  philofophers,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
efteemed  fo  much  as  reafonable  men. 

Religion  is  fo  far  from  debaring  men  of  any  in- 
nocent pleafure  or  comfort,  of  huroaa  life  that  it 
F  %  purifier 
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purifies  the  pleafure  of  it,  and  renders  them  more 
grateful  and  generous.  And  befides  this,  i^ 
brings  mighty  pleafure  of  its  own,  thofe  of  a  glo- 
rious hope,  a  ferene  mind,  a  calm  and  undifturbed 
confcience,  which  do  far  out-relilh  the  moft  ftudi« 

cd  and  artificial  luxuries. 

......  , 

Neither  human  wifdom,  nor  human  virtue— » 
unfupported  by  religion,  are  equal  to  the  trying 
fituations  that  often  occur  in  Ufe^ 

-  As  little  appearance  as  there  is  of  religion  iq 
the  world,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  its  influence  fel^ 
in  its  affairs, — nor  can  any  who  have  been  religi« 
oufly  educated,  fo  root  out  the  principles  of  it,  bu^ 
l^ke  nature,  they  will  return  again,  and  give  cheeky 
and  interruptions  to  guilty  purfuits.     T^ere  cap 
be  no  real  happinpfs  without  religion  "and  virtue, 
and  the  affiftance  of  God's  grace  and  Holy  Spirit 
to   direft  our  lives,  in  the  true    purfuit   of  it. 
Happinefs,  I  contend  is  only  to  be  found  in  re- 
ligion— in  the  confcioufnefs  of  virtue — and  a  fure 
and  a  certain  hope  of  a  better  life,  which  brightens 
^11  our  profpe£ls,  and  leaves  no  room  to  dread 
difappointments, — becaufe  the  expe6lations  of  it 
are  built  upon  a  rock,  whofe  foundations  areas 
deep  as  thofe  of  heaven  or  helL 
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.  So  ftrange  and  unaccountable  a  creature  it 
m^n!  he  is  fo  framed,  that  he  cannot  but  purfue 
bappinefs — and  yet,  unlefs  he  is  made  fometimes 
miferable,  how  apt  is  he  tomiftake  the  way,  which 
tan  only  lead  him  to  the  accomplifhment  of  all  hit 
wiflics.  What  pity  it  is  that  the  facred  name  of 
religion  (hould  ever  have  been  borrowed,  and  em* 
ployed  in  fo  bad  a  work,  as  in  covering  over 
pride — fpiritqal  pride,  the  worft  of  all  pride— -by- 
pocrify,  felf-love,  covetoufncfs,  extortion,  cruelty 
and  revenge, — or  the  fair  forni  of  virtue  fhould 
have  been  thus  difguifed,  and  for  eyer  (Irawn  into 
fufpicion,  from  the  unworthy  ufe  of  this  kind,  to 
which  the  artful  and  abandoned  have  often  put 
her. — Some  people  pafs  through  life,  foberly  and 
religioufly  enough,  without  kno\ving  why,  or  rea- 
foning  about  it — but  from  force  of  habit  merely.— 
Again  fome  think  it  fufficicnt  to  be  good  Chrifti- 
ans,  without  being  good  men, — fofpend  their  lives 
in  drinking,  cheating — and  praying. 

True  religion  gives  an  habitual  fweetnefs  and 
complacency  which  produces  genuine  politenefs, 
without  injury  to  fincerity;  it  preferves  the  mind 
from  every  unfair  bias,  and  inclines  it  to  tem- 
per juftice  with  mercy  in  all  its  judgments  upoa 
others. 

Religion 
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Religion  is  the  beft  armour  in  the  world|  but 
the  word  cloak. 

Divine  meditations  do  not  only  in  power  fubduQ 
all  fenfual  pleafures,  but  far  exceed  them  in  fweet* 
pefs  and  delight. 

To  be  furious  in  religion  is  to  be  irreligiouQy 
religious.  Perfccution  can  be  no  argument  to 
perfuade^  nor  violence  the  way  to  converfion. 

Were  angels,  if  they  look  into  the  ways  of 
mens  to  give  in  their  catalogue  of  worthies,  how 
diflFcrent  would  it  be  from  that  which  any  of  our 
own  fpecies  would  draw  qp?  We  are  dazzled 
with  the  fplendor  of  titles,  the  oftentation  of  leani<» 
ing,  and  the  noife  of  viftories,  &c.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  fee  the  philofopher  in  the  cottage 
who  poflefles  a  foul  in  thankfulnefs,  under  the 
preflure  of  what  little  minds  call  poverty,  and  dit 
trefs.  The  evening's  walk  of  a  wife  man  is  more 
illuftrious  in  their  fight,  than  the  march  of  a  ge- 
neral, at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men. 
A  contemplation  of  God's  works,  a  generous 
concern  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  unfeigned 
exercife  of  humility  only  denominates  men  great 
and  glorious. 

What 
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What  can  be^naore  fui table  to  a  radoifial  crea^ 
ture,  than  to  employ  rearon  to  contemplate  that 
divine  Beings  which  is  both  the  author  of  its  rea^^* 
fon^  and  nobleft  objefl  about  which  it  can  poffibly 
be  employed. 

All  our  wifdom  and  happinefs  confifts  fumma* 
lily  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  ourfelvesf  To 
Jcnow,  and  to  do,  is  the  compendium  of  our  duty. 

We  have  a  great  work  on  our  hands, — the 
gofpel  promifes  to  believe, — the   commands  to 
obey, — temptations  to  refift,*— paffions  to   con- 
quer ;  and  this  muft  be  4one,  or  we  are  undone  : 
therefore  look  to  heaven  for  the  powers* 

Religion  is  exalted  reafon  refined  from  the 
grofler  parts  of  it.  It  is  both  the  foundation  and 
crown  of  all  vir'ues.  It  is  morality  raifed  and 
improved  to  its  height,  by  being  carried  nearer 
to  heaven,  the  only  place  where  perfeftion  re- 
lideth. 

The  greateft  wifdom  is,  to  keep  our  eye  per- 
petually on  a  future  judgment,  for  the  direflioa 
and  government  of  our  lives;  which  will  furnilh 
us  with  fuch  principles  of  a6lion,  as  cannot  be  fo 
yftW  learned  elfewhere. 

How 
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How  miserable' is  that  man^  that  cannot  16ok 
backward,  without  fhame,  nor  forward  without 
terror!  What  comfort  will  his  riches  a£Pord  him 
in  his  extremity !  or  what  will  all  his  fenfual  plea- 
fures,  his  vain  and  empty  titles,  robes,  dignitieSf 
and  crowns  avail  him  in  the  day  of  his  diftrefs. 

*Tis  greatly  wife  to  talk  with  our  paft  hours; 
To  alk  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  heav'B, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome 
news. 


The   CONFESSION 

OP 

MISS 


If  N  vain  I  ftrive  my  h^artto  (hield, 
-■-Spite  of  myfelf  that  heart  will  yield  ; 
In  vain  would  hide  a  thoufand  ways 
What  every  confcious  look  betrays : 

The  jeft  afTum'd  th*  averted  eye, 
Poorly  conceal  the  ft i fled  figh ; 
Each  ftolen  touch,  which  love  impels^ 
The  heart's  emotion  trembling  tells. 


yet 
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Vet  not  Eliza's  charms  alone^ 
Could  ruling  reafon  thus  dethrone; 
Her  blooming  graces  tho*  with  pairi^ 
My  cautious  bofom  might  fuftain. 

But  arm'd  with  that  enchanting  mien^ 
Which  fpeaks  the  feeling  mind  within; 
How  can  my  foften'd  breaft  be  free. 
Thus  caught  by  fenfibility  ? 

Yet  not  for  me  the  tear  will  ftart, 
Which  proves  Eli^a'^s  tender  heart; 
Yet  not  for  me  the  fmile  will  fpeak^ 
Which  brightens  in  £liza*s  cheek : 

Loft  in  the  whirl  of  fafhion'd  life. 
Where  nature  is  with  joy  at  ftrife; 
Her  unembarrafs'd  looks  declare. 
That  love  is  not  triumphant  there  : 

Lur'd  by  the  hope  of  gaudier  days. 
The  pompous  banners  wealth  difplays  j 
Each  fond  emotion  diftant  keeps, 
And  all  her  native  foftnefs  fleeps. 


UEMOIRS 
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O  F    T  H  E 

HIBERJ^IAJiT  PATRIOT, 

AND 

Mifs  M^****;i. 

DESCENDED  from  one  of  the  greateft  fami- 
lies in  Ireland,  our  hero  pofTefled  all  the 
virtues  and  great  qualities  of  his  progenitors.  Ge- 
nerouss  hofpitable,  and  humane,  he  in  that  coun- 
try gained  the  efteem  and  afFe6lion  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  was  almoft  idolized  by  his  tenants 
and  dependants.  The  loyalty  and  patriotifm  of 
his  much  honoured  father  having  raifedhim  to  the 
firft  rank  in  Ireland,  his  fon  treads  in  the  fame 
paths,  and  meets  with  the  fame  royal  marks  of  at- 
tention and  approbation. 

This  gentleman  gives  very  early  teftimonies  of 
his  natural  genius  anddifpofuion  for  claflkal  pur- 
fuits :  neverthelefs,  the  man  of  the  world  was  not 
overlooked,  and  he  confidered  the  polite  accora- 
plifhments  as  requifitc  objefls  to  form  the  gentle- 
man. Thus  equiped,  he  ftarted  upon  the  theatre 
of  fife  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  polite  educa- 
tion, which  failed  not  to  fet  off  a  moft  agreeable  ^ 
and  manly  figure. 
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Such  attra£iions  infpired  the  ladies  with  the 
ftrongeft  partiality  for  him.  The  Irifh  beauties 
vied  with  each  other  to  appear  the  moft  amiable 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  created  more  female  rivals  than 
were,  perhaps,  ever  known.  He  was  not  infcnfi- 
blc  to  their  charms,  but  had  hitherto  preferved 
his  heart,  when  he  fct  out  fronpi  that  kingdom 
upon  his  travels. 

On  his  firft  arrival  here  he  found  the  Britifh 
fair  as  much  inclined  to  acknowledge  his  merit  as 
the  ladies  in  Ireland  had  been.  His  company 
was  courted  in  all  the  polite  circles,  where  he  be- 
came an  ornament  among  the  moft  brilliant  and 
poignant  geniufes,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  caref- 
fed  and  efteemed. 

Soon  after  this  he  paid  a  vifit  to  the  continent, 

and   was  moft  gracioufly   received,    particularly 

at   Verfailles.       The  French  beauties,  however, 

did  not  excite    in  him    fuch  emotions   as  his  fair 

country  women.     Their  artificial  complexions,  of 

which   they  make  not  the  leaft  fecret,  but  would 

often  repair  in  public  with  as  little   ceremony  as 

placing  a  pin,  in  a    great  degree  difgufted   him  : 

he  could  not,  however,  refift  the  charms  of  Ma* 

demoifelle  F~tte,  who  feemed  to  ftudy  nature 

even  in  art,  and  if  flie  endeavoured  to  heighten 

her  attractions  by  cofmetics,  it  was  done  with  fi| 

much  care  as  fcarce  to  be  perceivable.  \  « 

G  a  This 


V 
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This  lady  had  juft  iflued  from  a  nunnery,  where 
(he  had  •been  immured  for  fome  years,  and  was 
now  releafed,  to  be  betrothed  to  the  Marquis  de 
L-  ,  who  was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs,  and 
fell  a  facrifice  to  his  own  raihnefs,  in  going  abroad 
before  he  was  perfeftly  recovered. 

In  France,  though  every  married  woman  is  in- 
titled  to  her  chir  ami,  it  is  thought  fcandalous  for  a 
fingle  woman  to  give  the  world  the  lead  fufpicion 
of  her  entertaining  too  favourable  opinion  of  asy 
man,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may;  and  if  there  i$ 
any  great  difparity  in  their  fituations,  thisluf* 
picion  will  unavoidably  increafe.  This  was  the 
cafe  at  prefent,  our  hero's  rank  and  MademoifeUe 
F— —  tte's  were  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  that  it 
fould  not  be  fuppofed  he  would  ever  offer  his 
hand  in  an  honourable  way.  They  were  however 
inceffantly  together,  and  frequently  feen  even  in 
^he  tete  d  tite  parties.  Mademoifelle's  friends  be- 
gan to  look  cool  upon  her,  and  fhe  was  not  invitee^ 
to  many  parties,  where  before  (he  conftantly  re- 
ceived polite  cards.  Her  conduft  at  length  reach- 
ed her  brother's  ears.  He  was  a  moufquetaire, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  beft  fwordfmen  in 
^  Paris  :  and,  had  (he  not  judicioufly  convinced  him 
that  the  reports  fpread  to  her  difadvantage,  were 
^o  more  than  the  t^tQ.s  of  fcandal,  founded  on 
innocent  gaiety,  very  difagreeabic  confequences 
^^ht  have  enfued.  To 


To  i  viifuc  .^..1  i;  i  J  •:^  {],c  Other  parts  oF  his 
tour,  we  may  readily  luppofc  that  he  every  where 
met  with  that  attention  due  to  bis  rank  and  dignu 
ty,  and  for  which  foreigners  on  the  ion  ton  are  fo 
celebrated.  He  alfo  failed  not  to  make  proper 
remarks  on  the  cuftoms  and  manners  -of  ihe  peo* 
ple»  as  well  as  their  public  edifices^  amufementi^ 
4nd  even  their  follies,  which  in  all  countries  are 
pretty  confpicuQus.  He  converfed  with  men  of 
letters  as  well  as  courtiers,  and  received  all  the  in- 
fcrmation  they  could  aflFord  him ;  for  which  he 
amply  repaid  them  by  fuch  intelligence  concern* 
ing  his  own  country,  as  they  were  in  many  reIpe£U 
very  ignorant  of. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  found  himfelf  more 
ctreiTed  than  even  The  antiquated  dowagers,  as 
well  as  the  young  widows,  laviQied  their  compli- 
ments upon  him,  and  teftified  a  ftrong  defire  to 
appear  amiable  in  his  eyes.  He  loft  his  money 
through  compliment  to  the  firft,  which  in  fome 
mcafure  gratified  them  ;  the  latter  were  more  defir- 
ous  of  playing  a  deeper  game  :  his  heart  was  the 
objeft  of  their  attention  ;  and  it  is  confidently  af- 
fcrtcd  that  he  made  feveral  facrifices  at  the  altar 
of  the  Cyprian  goddefs  in  their  behalf.  The  ladies 
here  alluded  to  are  well  known  in  polite  life:  fome 
of  them  have  proved  themfelves  women  of  com«- 
plete  fpirit,  and  the  reft  are  ftrongly  fufpeQcd. 

A 
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A  certain  peevifh  Lord  who  has  been  out  of 
temper  with  himfelf  and  the  world  for  fome  time, 
took  great  umbrage  at  our  hero's  viGts  to  his  lady. 
This  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  her  proving  preg- 
nant  for  the  (irft  time  after  being  married  three 
years.  A  divorce  was  talked  of:  and  the  Hiber- 
nian Patriot,  finding  his  Lordfliip  had  planted 
fpics  upon  him,  declined  his  vifits,  to  refcue  the 
lady's  charafter,  and  reftore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
family.  But  it  is  generally  believed  a  certain 
houfe  not  far  from  St  James's-Street,  aflForded 
them  a  rendezvous  for  a  confiderable  time  after^ 
wards. 

During  this  lady's  confinement  by  her  temporary 
illnefs,  our  hero  had  occafion  to  go  over  tp 
Ireland,  where  he  was  received  by  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintance  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  Dublin  'ere  he  made 
an  acquaintance  at  the  Caftle  with  a  moft  amiable 
young  lady.  She  was  the  natural  daughter  of  a 
certain  Englifh  nobleman,  who  had  figured  in  that 
country  in  a  very  elevated  fphere.  Her  perfonal 
charms  were  not  more  attrafting  than  her  mental 
accomplifliments,  as  the  endowments  of  nature^ 
which  had  been  lavifhly  beftowed  upon  her,  were 
^atly  improved  by  a  polite  education.    She  waa^ 

then 
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.hen  about  eighteen,  and  had  a  number  of  admir* 
trs;  but  her  heart  had,  hitherto,  remained  invuU 
acrable.— The  accomplifliments  of  our  hero,  uni- 
ted to  his  very  amiable  charaSer,  made  an  impref- 
ion  upon  her-— but  alas!  his  heart  was  not  his  own; 
le  was  not,  however,  infenfible  to  her  charips. 
iy  fome  fatality  they  always  met  in  t,he  fame  coni- 
»anies,  and  often  found  themfelves  at  the  fame 
ard-t)arties.  Thefe  frequent  interviews  led  to  a 
rain  of  confequences,  which  the  world  has  been 
athcr  rigid  in  commenting  upon, 

Mifs  M— — n  (for  that  is  the  name  thp  young 
ndy  goes  by)  being  afked  by  our  hero,  in  a  ieie  a 
He  party  concerning  her  hiftory,  innocently  told 
:  in  few  words,  *'  My  mother  was  the  widow  of 
gentleman  of  eafy  fortune,  who  by  gaiety  and 
iffipation  out  ran  it — He  died  young,  and  left  her 
1  difagreeable  circumftances.  Being  brought  Up 
1  an  elegant  line  of  life,  (he  had  many  refpeflable 
:quaintances,  who  contributed  to  fuppott  her  in 
aianner  worthy  of  their  friendfhip.  She  was  ftill 
I  her  prime,  I  will  not  add  handfome,  that  may 
ok  like  partiality  in  me.  She  had  many  fuitors 
;  a  widow,  but  her  firft  connubial  conneftion, 
iving  proved  fo  difagreeable,  fhe  refufed,  per- 
ips,  fome  propofals  to  which  fhe  would  have 
ilened. 

Although 
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Although  a  widcfw,  (he  was  at  the  Cattle  calleA 
•*  the  Sparkler,"   and  was  fo  far  qualified  for  the 
title,  that  flie  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  firft  man 
there.     After  this  I  need  not  defcend  to  tell  yo^ 
the  event.  Here  I  am,  to  all  appearances,  in  vcr^ 
fplendid  circumftances**-^A  flood  of  tears  fto()pcr^ 
her  farther  detail. 

Our  hero  is  a  man  of  too  much  gallantry,  t— ^ 
let  the  moiftened  eye  of  beauty  plead  without  rer= 
lief:  he  flipt  a  pocket  book  with  fome  bank  note^S 
into  her  hand.  He  then  took  his  leave  for  th— 
prefent,  and  begged  the  favour  of  waiting  upo  ^ 
her  next  day  to  breakfaft.  Silence  gave  confen^B 
and  being  recovered,  fhe  was  conveyed  to  her  j 
chair. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  hiftory  of  Mifs  M— 1> 
who  now  fliines  the  meteor  of  a  court,  and  the  envy 
of  mod  of  the  Hibernian  ladies  upon  the  hn  ton. 
It  is  true  no  pofitive  proof  can  be  produced,  that 
our  hero  has  any  more  than  a  friendly,  fenlimental 
aflFeftion  for   Mifs  M— n;  but  *«friendlhip  with 
woman,  is  fitter  to  love."    Her  apartments,   from 
an  indifferent  firft  floor,  are  changed  to  an  elegant    j 
houfe.     She   is  no   longer  compelled  to  take  a 
common   hack :    a  brilliant  vis-a-vis   fupplies  its 
place.     In  fine,  every  circumttance  of  her  fitua- 
lion  befpeaks  eafe  and  affluence :  let  the  world 
conclude  what  they  may.  ANEC- 


\ 
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ANECDOTfi 

IN  the  molith  of  Maj^  when  debates  rail  hi^ 
againft  the  influence  of  the  croWh,  ^d  the  pa- 
triots infifted  much  on  tHe  niajeftjr  of  the  t)eople9 
^kiorge  Sel^n»  happening  %nth  (ottk  ffiends  to 
meet  a  part^  of  chimney  fweepet^s  bdys^  decorated 
vith  gilt  paper  and  oAer  iudittous  ofnamenu,  ex« 
claimed^  ^  I  have  often  heard  of  the  majefty  of 
the  people,  but  never  bfcfoffc  bad  the  pleaffare  of 
feeing  any  of  their  yoUng  Princes  P' 


A  curious  PunisbmenL 

THE  ancient  Gauls  condemned  all  thofe  vrhq 
had  been  degraded  by  a  public  penance,  to 
ran  about  the  country  ftark  nalied^  with  a  fword 
id  their  hand.  The  Dacians  dripped  a  man  who 
had  been  guilty  of  perjury,  and  compelled  him  to 
ptik  the  remainder  of  his  days  like  a  wild  beaft, 
Sinct  he  has  ceafed  to  be  a  fiutn^  faid  ibey^  he  has  m 
right  to  wear  clothes. 

tl  CilEER- 
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CHEERFULNESS  OF  OLD  AGE, 

AND 

LEVirr  of  rouTH,  contrasted. 

CHEERFULNESS  in  old  age  is  gracefuL  |t 
is  the  natural  concomitant  of  virtue.  Bftt 
this  is  widely  different  from  the  levity  of  youtb» 
Many  things  are  allowable  in  that  early  period^ 
firhicb)  in  maturer  years,  would  deferve  cenfure, 
but  which  in  old  age,  become  both  ridiculous  and 
criminal.  By  aukwardly  affe£iing  to  imiute  the 
manners,  and  to  mingle  in  the  vanities  of  the 
young,  as  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignity,  fo  they 
forfeit  the  privileges  of  grey  hairs.  But  if  hy  fol- 
lies of  this  kind  they  are  degraded,  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  much  deeper  blame  by  defcending  to  vi- 
cious pleafure,  and  continuing  to  hover  round 
thofe  finful  gratifications  to  which  they  were  once 
mddi6led. 

Amufement  and  relaxation  the  aged  require, 
and  may  enjoy ;  but  they  fhould  confider  well 
by  every  intemperate  indulgence  they  accelerate 
decay;  inftead  of  enlivening,  they  oppress  and 
precipitate  their  declining  itate. 

AN 
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AN    H  Y  M  N. 

IN  thee,  O  God  !  Til  put  my  truft, 
On  thee  alone  depend ! 
Thou  art  my  hope,  my  confidence. 
My  father  and  my  friend. 

Thro*  all  the  various  fcenes  of  life, 

My  fate  may  yet  afford. 
My  ftedfaft  heart,  with  humble  hope. 

Shall  reft  on  thee,  O  Lord ! 

Thou  to  this  moment  haft  preferv'd. 

And  wilt  preferve  me  ftill. 
Therefore  I  chearfully  fubmit 

To  thy  moft  holy  will. 

In  thy  divine  proteftion  fafe,l 

What  evils  can  I  fear?  * 

Who'er  forfakes  me,  ftill  I  knoWj^ 

That  thou,  my  God  art  near. 

O  may  I  ftill  on  thee  rely. 

And  dread  no  ill  but  fin ; 
Save  me  from  that,  and  give  me  peace 

And  purity  within. 

ANEO 
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^NECOOTE 

OF     - 

IfENRIETTA  MARIA,  QUEEN  (If 
CHARLES  the  FIRST. 

THIS  beakutiful  Princefs  (aid  of  King8»  '« tba^ 
they  ihould  hf  as  filent  smd  as  difcreet  as  Ft* 
fhcr  Confeffors." 

Some  onQ  appearing  anxious  to  tell  Iftr  the 
.^Munes  of  fome  pet'foiu  who  had  indifpofed  many 
of  the  Englifh  Nobility  againft  her^  fhe  replied, 
^*  I  forbid  you  to  do  fo.  Though  they  hate  me 
noW)  they  will  not  perhaps  always  hate  me;  and 
if  they  have  any  fentiments  of  honouTf  they  will 
be  afhamed  of  tormenting  a  poor  woxnaB»  whq 
fakes  fo  little  precaution  to  defend  herfelf.** 

A£live  an4  indefatigable  on  the  breaking  ou( 
of  the  troubles,  flie  goes  to  Holland  to  (ell  her 
jewels,  and  returns  to  Engls^nd  with  feTeral  vefels 
loaded  with  provifions  for  her  hulband'a  anny^^ 
The  vedbl  that  carried  her  was  in  great  dftQger* 
$be  fat  upon  the  deck  with  great  tranquilliiy^  an^ 
(aid  laqghin^y,  ^«  Queens  are  never  drowned,** 

ANEC, 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


flENRr  the  FOURTH^ 
King  cf  France. 

HEXRY  the  Fourth  on  dedirii^ 
againft  Spain^  had  fome  though  €{  ahoiifli* 
ing  the  land  tax.  Solly  a&cd  Yam  where  he 
Ihould  then  be  ahle  to  find  the  money  be  wanted 
ior  canying  on  the  war.  ''In  die  hearts  of  my 
people/*  replied  Henry;  ^tiai  u  a  treafnre 
which  can  never  fail  roe/* 


Degeneracy  of  Human  Nature. 

LET  us  further  fuppofe^  what  is  fufficiendy  evi- 
dent to  our  daily  obfervation  and  expeiU 
«nce,  that  all  mankind  are  now  a  degenerate,  feehk^ 
and  nnhappy  race  of  beings,  that  we  are  become 
£nner9  in  the  fight  of  Cod^  and  expofed  to  his  an- 
fcr:  it  is  manifeft  enough,  that  this  whole  world  . 
if  a  fellen,  finful  and  rebellious  province  of  God% 
dominion^  and  under  the  a£lual  difpleafure  of  ill 
fighteouB  Creator  and  Governer.  The  o^r« 
fpreadtng  deluge  of  folly  and  error^  imqoity  andlK 

mifcryi 
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roifery,  that  coyers  the  fs^ce  oFth?  earth  gives 
abundant  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppofition.     The  ex- 
perience of  every  man  on  earth  aflFords  a  ftrong 
and  melancholy  proof,  that  our  re^foning  pt>wers 
are  eafily   led  away  into  miftake  and  falflioods 
wretchedly  bribed  and  biafled  by  prejudices,  an^ 
daily  overpowered  by  fome  corrupt  appetites  a^ 
paffions,  and  our  wills  led  aftray  to  choofe  evil  iif 
ftead  of  good.     The  bed  of  us  fometimes  breafa 
the  laws  of  our  Maker,  by  contradi£ling  the  rule^ 
of  piety  and  virtue  which  oi^r  own  reafon  and  com^v 
fcicnces  fuggeft  to  us.  *'  There  is  none  righteous** 
perfeftiy,  "  no  not  one.*'    Nor  is  there  one  perfop 
upon  earth  free  from  troubles  and  difficuiaeS)  and 
pains  and  forrows,  fuch   as    teftify  fomc  refent- 
ments  of  our  Maker. 

Even  from  our  infancy,  our  difeafes,  pains  and 
forrows  begin,  and  it  is  very  remarkably  evident 
in  fome  families^  that  thefe  pains  and  difeafes  aft 
propagated  to  the  offspring,  as  they  were  contraft* 
ed  by  the  vices  of  the  parents:  and  particoltf 
vicious  inclination^,  as  well  as  particular  diftem- 
pers,  are  conveyed  from  parents  to  childrok 
fometimes  through  feveral  generations.  The  bcft 
of  us  are  not  free  from  irregular  propenfities  and 
pailions  even  in  the  younger  parts  of  life,  and  9t 
our  years  advance^  our  fins  break  out^  and  coo* 

tinue 
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tinue  taiore  or  lefs  through  ali  oar  lives.  Ouf 
irhole  race  then  is  plainly  degenerate,  (inful  and 
guilty  before  God,  and  are  under  fome  tokens  of 
his  anger. 


AJTECDOTE 

OF  THE  LATE 

)sir  THOMAS  PREJ^DERGAST. 

THE  late  Sir  Thomas  Pfendergaft,  Poft-fnafler- 
general  of  Dublin^  had  fuch  another  affair 
iii  his  family  as  that  of  Lord  G — r.  His  Lady 
had  indifcreetly  made  him  a  cuckold;  and  he 
took  care  the  world  fhould  know  it,  infomuch 
that  it  engrofled  the  attention  of  the  public  through- 
out the  nation.  Whilft  matters  were  carrying  on 
with  a  high  hand  between  the  Lady  and  her 
Spoufe,  Sir  Thomas  happening  one  day  to  be  in 
poiopany  with  the  carl  of  Kildare,  afked  the  Earl, 
If  he  gave  a  great  many  franks? — ^'for,"*  faid  he, 
wchere  comes  more  of  your  Lordffifp's  franks  to 
the  poft-office,  than  of  any  tnan's  in  Ireland;  and 
[  have  often  fufpefted  they  were  forged."  The 
Earl  anfwcred,  that  he  gave  but  very  few:  he  faid, 
f  fa  many  came,  they  muftbe  forged,  to-be  fure; 
and  intreated^  as  a  favour^  that  the  next  might  be 
.    ;  flopped^ 
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ilopt)€d9  and  brought  to  him;  by  itEeans  i^{ieiBo4 
fie  faid^  he  hoped  he  (hould  be  able  to  find  oiff 
K^ho  it  was  had  played  the  triek.  Orders  wOi 
Accordingly  given;  and  in  about  a  day  oft#oi'i 
time)  there  comes  a  frank  which  was  brought  ixi 
l^ir  Thomas^  and  immediately  carneH  by  him  tof 
the  Earl.  The  Earl  had  feveral  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  with  him :  however,  Sir  Thonfias  being  a  man 
of  confequence^  was  readily  introduced^  Knrd  pre- 
fented  the  frank. 

As  foon  SIS  the  Earl  fa%r  the  ititttj  he  told  SiT 
Thomas  he  really  did  not  choofe  to  opea  it  r* 
^  for  you  know^"  faid  he»  ^  law-makcf^  ftiMitf 
not  be  law-breaker^ ;  upon  which,  he  defi^  tbe 
Knight  would  be  fo  kind  as  to  open  it  himfdfd 
and  fee  from  whence  it  came.  In  obedience 
to  his  Lordfliip's  commands^  Sir  Thomas  di« 
reBly  opened  tbe  tetter,  when  the  firft  thing  it 
caft.  his  eyes  vtpott,  was  the  figure  of  n  bod^ 
cufioufly  drawn  on  the  paper^  with  a  Lady  Ijriiig 
in  it,  and  over  her  head  the  infciifptioni  ^  Lidf 
Prendergaft.^  The  figure  of  a  man  in  his  fllirC  wm 
atfo  drawn^  fi^pping  into  bed  :  over  hU  head  wH 
written  the  name  of  the  Gentleman  who  had  hor« 
nified  Sir  Thomas;  and  the  following  words  vert 
properly  placed^  as  if  proceeding  out  of  hisoKNdb: 
^«This  is  no  counterfeit^  Sir  Thomas."'     iJ« 

sicfi 
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news  of  this  comical  adventure  flew  like  lightning 
to  every  part  of  the  town,  and  afforded  great  di- 
verfion  among  all  degrees  of  people.  Sir  Thomas 
was  cured  of  hunting  after  counterfeits,  and  the 
Earl  not  a  little  fufpeScd  of  Having  a  hand  in  the 
*  plot. 


Definition  of  Politenels.. 

TRUE  politenefs  is  the  art  of  making  people 
equally  pleafed  with  us,  and  with  themfelves; 
and  is  an  accomplifhment  highly  neceffary  and  va- 
luable  in    every  Ration.     It   is  a  certain  polifh, 
without  which  the  bcft  education,  though   it  does 
not  lofe  its  ufe,  is   yet  deficient   as   to  its  luflre. 
The  polite  charm  us  at  firft  fight,  and  become  the 
more  agreeable  the  longer  we  converfe  with  them; 
"whereas  the  haughty  are  tyrants,  who  are  (hunned 
*  by  all  but  their  flaves,  who  would  alfo  fhun  them 
if  they  dared.    True  politenefs,  however,  muft  be 
accompanied  with   fincerity. — An  eafinefs  of  the 
'countenance,    affability   in   addrefs,    kindnefs  in 
fpeech,  complaifance   in  aflion,  and  profeffions 
'  of  good  will  and   friendfliip  to  all  who  approach 
'him,  will  by- no  means  cohftitute  a  polite  itan,  if 

I  he 
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he  is  not  in  his  heart  vrbat  be  feems  to  be  m  Us 
behaviour. 

How  contemptible,  then,  is  the  prefent  fyftenl 
of  fine  breeding,  as  it  is  termed.  A  multitude 
of  bows  and  curtefies,  of  clofe  embraces,  a  prpu* 
fufion  of  promifes,  and  of  vehement  profefficms 
of  friendfhip  and  refpeft ; — thefe,  and  a  long  e^ 
cesttra  of  civilities,  which  diftinguiDi  a  moderiE 
fine  gentleman  or  lady,  are,  with  me,  the  tricks 
of  a  deceiver.  In  a  word,  good  manners,  goocH 
fen fe,  and  good  nature,  are  the  conftituent  partai 
of  real  politenefs. 


EQUALITY. 

AMONG  the  favourite  dreams  of  our  fflfM 
dtrn  fophijls^for,  in  ferious  language,  thcf 
deferve  not  the  name  o( philofofhcrs — is  that  cap- 
tivating delufion  of  the  vulgar,  a  fyftera  erf  Equa- 
lity. Each  human  being,  they  aflert,  is  onginalljr 
fi)rmed  eqtuil  with  every  other — all  are  equal,  io 
the  earth  to  which  each  is  finally  configned^ 
and  why^  they  triumphantly  demand,  (faould  oot 
equality  prevail  during  their  refidence  on  tijc 
globe  of  which  tbey  are  by  n^^ure  equal  inberiton^ 

Specioui 
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Specious  as  this  reifoniiif(  nuy  appear  to  fapar^ 
ficial  enouircrs,  ii  fhnnks«  like  even*  phantom  of 
error,  from  the  torch  of  Truth*  By  that  divii;:: 
liKht,  then,  let  us  for  a  tnoinem  view  ihefe  afler^ 
ti  ^ns  and  we  (hall  be  at  no  lofs  for  a  reply  to  this 
iDlblent  qr.rflion;  which  carries  with  it  no  lefs  a 
cJ^jnf^querce  than  thai  of  blarphemoufly  arraign^ 
isg  the  juftice  of  our  Creator! 

T!iat  all  are  originally  formed  rfi'«/%  Is  not 
rue.  We  arc  neiihcr  equals  at  our  hirihs,  in  fiaCi 
o  fhapc,  in  features,  nor  in  complexion;  and 
irho,  that  is  not  both  abfurd  and  prelumptuouf| 
ran  pretend  to  dcmonftratc,  that  our  intellectual 
|ualities,  or  mere  natural  capacities,  poffefs  lefs 
rariety,  than  our  corporeal  forms?  Our  organs  of 
enfe^  in  the  earlieft  ftages  of  infancy,  every  one 
usows^  are  more  or  lefs  perfeS :  fome  are  bora 
otally,  and  fome  partially  blind  or  deaf^  foma 
lave  natural  impediments  in  their  fpeechi  iiirl 
bme  are  entirely  dumb.  Inflead  therefore^  of  aU 
owing,  that  all  are  originally  equal,  we  ftiall  take 
be  liberty  to  affirm — what  we  Cnccrcly  believe—' 
bat  there  never  were,  in  reality,  two  beings  cx« 
JBdy  alike. 

Al  the  period  when  our  bodies  are  d^oftuA  \n 
be  earth,  ^nd  our  inteiledual  faculties  btire  for* 
akcD  the  frail  tenement  w1)ich  OKmlders  iuup  U's 

I  z  oiit^in4 
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original  duft,   there  certainly  is  the  neareft  ap— * 
prbach  to  equality  with  which  we  are  acquainted^ 
fince  there  remains,  in  faft,  though  ftill  more  tharaiL 
may  be  fufpefted,  ho  difference  for  which  it  ap— — 
pears  worth  contending. 

.   In  the  grave,   then,   but  there  only,  and  while 

the  foul   is  feparated  from  the  body,  all  may  be 

pronounced  equal ;  with  as  little  exception  as  any 
general   pofition  will,  perhaps,   admit.     Let  the^== 
fophift  make  the  moft  of  this  conceflion,  and  what — "- 
does  he  gain  ?  A  fyftem  of  equality  in   certain 
quantities  of  inanimate  earth !  For,  from  the  firft 
moment  in  which  vitality  was  given  by  the  only' 
giver  of  life,  every  power  which  accompanies  that^ 
gift  w^as  beftowed  m  different  proportions,  accord-- 
ing  to  the  pleafure  of  him  *'  whofe  wifdom  is  paft^ 
finding  out."  Thefe  original  difproportions,  there— ^ 
fore,  being  perpetually  varied  and  augmented  bjr^ 
phyfical  caufes  as  well  as  acquired  habits,  by  edu  — 
cation,  and,  by  what  is  called  accident,  fuchadL  — 
verfity  of  necefTity  enfucs,  that  the  tafk  of  attempt- 
ing to  proportion  principles  and  poffcflions,  anciJ 
reducing  them  to  one  general  flandard,  is  an  uim— 
dertaking  not  lefs  abfurd,  than  that  of  endeavoum-- 
ing  to  number  the  fands  of  the  fea,  and  the  drops 
of  which  It  is  compofcd. 

To 


To  the  queflion,  then,  why  equality  Ihould  nQ? 
prevail  during  our  refidence  on  the  globe,  of  which 
we  are  faid  to  be  by  nature  equal  inheritors  ?  we 
may  fafely  reply — ihat  fuch  a  fyltem  was  evidently 
ntvjr  intended  by  the  creator  of  the  world  who 
has  made  every  creature  different  from  afiother; 
and  refpeding  whofe  purpofes  in  the  formation  of 
infinite  varieties,  though  we  may  be  permitted  to 
enquire,  we  are  certainly  by  no  means  qualified  to 
decide.  That  no  abfolute  (late  of  equality  ever  has 
exifted,  we  know  perfeftly  well;  that,  in  the  na- 
ture of  thing/,  it  never  cancrxift,  is  no  lefs  evident; 
and  deplorably  ignorant  muft  he  be,  who  cannot 
difcover,  while  contemplating  the  wondercus 
works  of  omnipotence,  that  from  the  diverCty  of 
parts,  beauty  refults  to  the  whole.  It  has  indeed^ 
been  juftly  queftiqned,  whether  there  ever  were 
two  blades  of  grafs  exactly  the.  fame. 

Should  it  be  obferved,  ihn  equality,  not  Jtmilor 
rity,  is  what  thefe  fubile  logicians  contend  for;  we 
have  only  to  reply,  that  where  dijfimilarity  is  pro- 
ved, the  exiftcnce  of  inequality  proves  itfelf. 

Ceafe,  then,  yediflurbcrs  of  mankind,  to  con- 
tend for  your  favourite  equality.  With  God,  be 
affured,  it  is  no  favou-rite  doflrinc ;  for  it  origi- 
nates, we  arc  perfuaded,  in  enmity  to  Him,  tho' 
we  cannot  but  charitably  hope,  that  it  may^  often 
be  ignorantly  promulged  by  thofe  who  do  not  per- 
^ive  it's  diabolical  tendency.  THE 
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THE 

CONTEMPLATISt  I 

A  jriGHT  PIECJ^. 

THE  nurfe  of  Contemplation,  Nigjbt^ 
Begins  her  balmy  reign; 
Advancing  in  their  varied  light 
Her  filver-vefted  train* 

A  kind^  4  philofophic  calm^ 

The  cool  creation  wears ! 
And  what  day  drank  of  dewy  balm<| 

The  gentle  night  repairs. 

Where  Time,  upon  the  wither*d  trei^i 

Hath  carv*d  the  moral  chair^ 
J  fit»  from  bufy  paffions  free. 

And  breathe  the  placid  air. 

The  withered  tree  was  once  in  prime  j 

Its  branches  brav'd  the  flcy ! 
Thus,  at  the  touch  of  ruthlefs  Time 

ShaH  youth  and  vigour  die. 

What  are  thofe  wild,  thofe  wand'ring  fires^ 

That  o*er  the  moorland  ran  ? 
Vapours !  How  like  the  vague  defires 

Tbat  cheat  the  heart  of  man  I 
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But  ihei-e's  a  foieodly  guide  1-^  a  ladiq 

iThat  lambent  o*er  its  bed^ 
£nliveps  with  a  gladrome  beioH 

The  hcrrait'ii  oficr  flied. 

Among  the  rnfSst  fludes  of  ni^U^ 

It  glances  fron  afar  I 
And  darts  along  the  duCk :  (o  ht^fki 

It  feems  a  filver  ftar  I 

In  coverts,  (lirbere  the  few  frequent) 

If  virtue  deigns  to  dwell; 
Tis  thus  the  little  lamp  Conteat 

Gives  luftre  to  her  cell. 

How  fmboth  that  rapid  river  Aides  ^ 

Progreflive  to  the  deep ! 
The  poppies  pendent  oTer  its  fides 

Have  charm'd  the  waves  to  fleep^ 

Pleafare*s  intoxicated  fons! 

Ye  indolent !  ye  gay  I 
Refleft —  for  as  the  river  runs 

Life  wings  its  tradleft  way* 

That  branching  grove  of  dufky  gieeii 

Conceal  their  azure  £ky  ; 
Save,  where  a  flarry  fpacc  between 

Relieves  the  darkened  eye* 


out 


Old  Error  thus,  >viiH  ftailes  iinptirdy 

Throws  (acred  truth  behind: 
Yet  fometimes^  t)iroQgh  the  deep  obfcure^ 

She  burfts  upon  the  ihind/i 

Sleep  and  her  fitter  Silence  reign. 
They  lock  tht  Shepherd'*  fold  i 

But  hark— r  bear  a  lamb  complain^ 
•Tis  loft  upon  the  wold  ! 

To  favage  herds^  that  hunt  for  prey. 

An  unrefifting  f^rize ! 
For  having  trod  a  devioils  way 

The  little  rambler  dies* 

As  lucklefs  is  the  virgin's  lot 
Whom  pleafure  once  mifguidesy 

When  hurried  from  the  halcyon  cot 
Where  Innocence  pre(ides« — 

The  paffions,  a  relentlefs  train  I 

To  tear  the  viftim  run  : 
She  fecks  the  paths  of  Peace  in  vain, 

Is  conquered —  and  undone. 

How  bright  the  little  infeftsjblaze. 
Where  willows  fhadc  the  way; 

As  proud  as  if  their  painted  ray& 
Could  emulate  the  day  ! 
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Ti$  tlius  the  pigmy  fons  ef  Ifowtt 
Advance  their  vain  parade  I 

Thus,  glitter  in  the  darkeii'd  hooi^ 
Atid  like  the  glow-vonD^  hdc  I 

The  foft  ferenity  of  night 
Ungentle  clouds  deformf 

The  filver  hod  thatflione  ib  brij^ 
Is  hid  behind  a  ftorm !  . 

The  angry  elementB  engine! 

An  oak,  (an  in  vied  bower  I 
Repels  the  rough  wind*ajioify«ngef 

And  fhield's  me  from  At  fhomtti 

The  rancour  thtis,  of  ruCbing fatty; 

I*ve  learnt  to  render  vain: 
For  while  Integrity's  her  feat 

The  foul  will  fet  ferene. 

A  raven,  from  fome  gteedy  vtaU 
Amidft  that  cloifter'd  gloom^ 

Bids  me,  and  'tis  a  folemn  thoiighif 
RcfleQ  upon  the  tomb. 

The  tomb!-— the  confecrated  dome! 

The  temple  raised  to  Peace  I 
The  port^  that  to  its  friendly  home 

Compels  the  human  race  I 
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Yon  village,  to  the  moral  mincl^ 

A  folemn  afped  wears; 
Where  fleep  hfith  luU'd  the  labouf^d  hind 

And  kiird  his  daily  cares^s 

Tis  but  the  church-yard  of  the  night, 

An  emblematic  bed ! 
That  offers  to  tbe  menul  fight 

The  temporary  dead. 

From  hence,  ITl  penetrate,  in  thought^ 
The  grave*s  unmeafar'd  deep; 

And  tutored,  hence,  be  timely  caught. 
To  meet  my  final  fleep. 

Tis  peace  the  little  chaos  paft  f 

The  gentle  moon's  reftor'd ! 
A  breeze  fucceeds  the  frightful  blaft^ 

That  through  the  foreft  roar*d! 

Yes—  when  yon  lucid  orb  is  dark. 

And  darting  from  on  high ; 
My  foul,  a  more  celeftial  fpark. 

Shall  keep  her  native  fl^y. 


Th 
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'ecejjity  ofendeamuring  tdfbrm  right 
JTotiotts  of  GOD. 

S  pvidences  which  natiiraaSbrdtof  the 
piftence  of  a  fupreiQ^  eteniftl  Ddtyi  are  fo 
us  and  finking,  that  thef  caioiiot  wholly  e& 
5  notice  even  of  the  noft  thboghtlelii  and 
ive,  or  thofe  who  are  noft  deeply  immerfed 

t  &  tranfient  coqv^dions  of  fome  particular 
elative  to  God^  can  have  little  efficacy  to«j 
e  due  regulation  of  our  genenl  conduQ: 
therefore  be  requifite,  that  as  foon  as  we 
itered  upon  a  virtuous  coorfe  of  life,  we' 
endeavour  to  acquire  confiftent  views  of 
his  perfe^ons,  and  to  keep  fuch  views  of 
M^ays  prefent  to  our  minds* 

neceflity  of  our  endeayouripg  thus  to  d^ 
urftlveswith  God^  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
3  admits  the  leali  refleSion  ^  and  the  ad- 
s  refulting  frpm  a  courfe  of  adion  habi* 
aited  to  a  juft  fenic  of  the  divine  perfcc- 
re  the  greateft  and  moft  important  that  caq 
be  attained  by  any  rational  being. 

ere  is  a  God^  our  happinefs  muft  be  en* 

n  his  hands.    He  cannot  he  mdiffinpent 

K  t  to 
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|o  lb?  behaviour  of  his  creatures.  Evevjr 
Vhore  condud  is  accepuble  to  this  fovereign  di£^ 
pofer  of  all  events^  m\\  fponer  or  later,  be  en- 
iMed  to  acquire  every  thio|;  that  cw  juftly  beiie 
objea  of  hif  defires;  and  they  ^hol^p  eondufi  |s 
difpleafing  to  the  Deity,  mud  undoubtedly  dra# 
down  upon  themfelves  the  moft  tremendous  evils! 
if,  therefore  we  have  any  rational  regard  to  our 
own  welfare,  we  miift  above  all  things  be  folic!- 
tous  to  form  right  notions  of  the  perfeOio^is  of 
God,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  if e  may  fecurji 
ids  approbatiot^  anci  favour* 

A  due  fenfe  of  the  divine  perfe6lions  ipullhave 
ft  peculiar  tendency  to  incline  us  to  every  fpecies 
of  goodnefs,  and  to  render  us  always  ftedfaft  in 
the  discharge  of  every  part  of  our  duty;  th^t  there 
is  no  neceifity  to  confider  any  one  part  of  our  du- 
ty as  hs^ving  a  natural  priority,  or  as  bfiing  intrin^ 
fically  more  facred  and  i'idifpenfible  than  any 
other.  But  the  influence  of  fome  truths,  s^nd  fomQ 
Virtuous  difpofitions,  is  certainty  much  more  ej^ 
^nfive  than  that  of  others.  It  muft  therefore,  up^ 
on  the  whole,  be  expedient  more  inmiediately  and 
more  particularly  to  ^pply  qurfelvcs  to  the  ^uhi* 
yation  of  thofe  principles  and  difpofitions  which 
YiW  be  moft  efficacious  to  tcad  us  to  genuine  ttcm 
^tude  in  cveiy  part  of  om  temper  an4  condoQ» 

An4 
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And  diis  u  rufficieiit  to  ennoe  ike  pit^ciy  tf 
1aboiiriiig»  in  the  £rft  place,  to  inpneft  our  mind» 
with  juft  reiuiiiienuoftbeDeity:forwliMisikere 
lb9t  can  fo  powerfully  excite  us  to  every  aA  of  be* 
perolence  and  fecial  viitue,  or  wfaai  atoiivet  caa 
JD^ire  us  with  fo  much  ardour  in  the  pwfuk  of 
every  kind  of  internal  re&itude,  at  thofe  which 
^fe  from  the  habitual  contemplatioB  of  the  moft 
auniable  and  adorable  excellencies  of  the  Great 
Creator  and  Prererver  of  the  univerfe  P«-»The  Are* 
quent  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Pcrfe&ion% 
may  indeed  juftly  be  expe^ed  to  make  fo  ftrong 
an  impreffion  upon  the  human  xairndf  that  he  who 
does  not  vigoroufly  exert  himielf  in  the  perfor- 
Uiance  of  every  part  of  his  duty,  may  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God^  or 
to  have  feUen  into  fome  very  grofs  errors  with 
ie(jpe£t  to  the  moft  eflential  properties  of  his  na- 
ture. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  and  thepradice  of 
ihofe  duties  which  have  a  more  immediate  refer, 
ence  unto  him,  alfo  be  an  abundant  fourcc  of  the 
completed  ferenity,  and  of  the  mod  exqutfite  ratis. 
fa^onandjoy. — Howjudis  the  advice  of  the 
ancient  fage  in  holy  writ,  Acquaint  IhyfelJ  wth 
Qoi^  and  he  at  peace!  If  our  minds  are  habitiiiilly 
imprefied  with  a  lively  feofe  of  ibc  diytiie  perfrr* 
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tionsy  and  capable  of  engaging  in  the  exercifes  of 
devotion  with  that  humble  confidence  which  muft 
naturally  accompany  a  confcioufnefs  of  our  main-i 
(aining  a  pradical  regard  to  all  the  truths  that  we 
can  difcover  with  refpeS  to  God^  what  farAer 
confolation  can  we  ever  ftand  in  need  of?  Let 
our  external  circumftances  be  the  moft  difficult 
and  uncomfortable  that  can  poffibly  be  imagttiedy 
if  we  know  there  is  fo  great  and  fo  good  a  Being 
at  the  head  of  the  univerfe,  and  that  he  will  for 
ever  invariably  be  our  friend,  this  muft  furely  ap- 
pear to  be  fufficient  caufefor  conftant  joy,  and  for 
^e  higheft  exultation  and  triumph  of  ipirit« 

It  is  airp  evident^  that  the  contemplation  of  God^ 
and  the  prevalence  of  tfue  piety  in  the  foul,  if 
that  which  moft  ennobles  and  dignifies  a  rational 
Being.  God  is  certainly  the  worthieft  objeQ  upon 
which  our  thoughts  or  our  afFe6lions  can  poffibly 
be  placed;  and  an  habitual  elevation  of  the  mind 
unto  God^  muft  tend  to  render  us  God^likc  in  our 
own  frame  and  moral  charafler.  It  feems  fcarce- 
ly  poffible,  that  he  whofe  mind  is  inured  to  ferious 
refleftions  on  the  nature  of  God,  fhould  continue 
in  a  ftate  of  flavery  to  low  and  groveling  affec- 
tions. Such  contemplations  muft  give  quite  a 
new  turn  to  his  ideas,  muft  enable  him  to  form  a 
jlift  efUmate  of  every  objed  that  prefents  itfelf  to 

his 
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118  vieW}  and  mull  lead  him  to  cultivate  a  new  in^ 
lifference  to  every  thing  that  is  not  in  its  own  na« 
ure  excellent  and  truly  fubliroe:  and  the  ihore 
requently  that  we  repeat  our  meditations  upon 
he  Divine  Perfe&ions,  the  more  iftuft  our  minds 
mprove  in  every  thing  that  is  truly  great  and 
;ood.  We  (hall  for  ever  be  able  to  find  new 
:aure  for  admiration^  when  we  think  ferioufly  of 

:;od. 

The  more  we  iiave  already  learned  concerning 
linb,  the  more  able  {hall  we  be  to  difcover  farther 
ixcellences  in  bis  nature,  and  additional  marks 
if  wirdoih  and  goodnefs  in  his  dealings  with  his 
Tcatures ;  and,  by  the  diligent  prosecution  of 
hdfe  refearches,  the  various  powers  and  faculties 
fduroWn  Ttiinds  mufl  continually  be  more  and 
acre  refined  and  exalted;  and  ourprogrefs  in 
rue  goodnefs  proportionably  advanced.  But  now 
m  the  other  band,  let  us  contider  how  diflionour- 
ble  it  is  to  out  rational  nature^  to  be  ignorant  of 
he  Divine  Perfeftions.  What  pre-emir(enc£  can 
ire  claim  above  the  brutes,  if  we  have  no  confif- 
ent  ideas  of  our  Maker,  and  never  manifeft  any 
egard  to  him!  If  there  be  any  real  excellence  in 
be  intelle6lual  and  rational  powers  of  our  nature, 
hat  can  poflibly  degrade  us  fo  low,  as  a  want  of 
»f  attention  to  that  great  and  adorable  Beings  who 

u 
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is  the  true  ftandardof  all  perfeaion,  and  die  <iri^ 
ginal  fiMirce  of  all  good !  Let  us  alfo  recotlea  how 
many  cafes  there  are  in  life^  in  which  k  will  be 
wfaoliy  impoflible  for  us  to  difcharge  the  whole, 
of  oar  duty,  if  we  are  not  aduated  by  a  moft  fin- 
£ere  and  lirely  regard  to  Che  natute  and  will  of 
God.— Above  all,  let  Us  ferioufly  retied  how 
many  occurrenees  in  life  may  put  it  out  of  our 
power  to  enjoy  alny  rational  peace  and  compcrfbre 
ofmind^  if  we  are  deftitute  of  that  fuppprt  Irbich 
can  only  be  derived  from  a  firm  and  vigorous  be-« 
lief  of  the  Divine  Perfefiions^  and  from  a  liiU 
perfuafion  of  our  being  interefted  in  his  proteftioa 
and  favour.  And  thefe  united  confiderations 
mud  furely  be  fufficient  to  determine  us  to  ufe 
every  method  in  our  power  to  inform  ourfelvesi 
as  completely  as  poffible,  what  God  is  in  his  own 
nature^  what  manifeftations  he  has  given  of  him- 
felf  in  his  works^  what  relations  he  (tands  in  to  os^ 
what  conduQ  he  requires  from  us,  and  what  we 
may  juftly  expe£t  from  him,  in  confcquence  of  our 
ading  in  conformity  or  in  oppufition  to  his  wilL 
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A  CITY  NIGHT-PIECE. 

THE  clock  juft  ftruck  two ;  the  expiring  taper 
rifes  and  finks  in  the  focket;  the  watchman 
forgets  the  hour  in  (lumber,  the  laborious  and  the 
happy  are  at  reft :  nothing  wakes,  but  meditation^ 
guih,  revelry,  and  dcipain  The  drunkard  once 
taore  fills  the  deftroying  bowl;  the  robber  w^^ki 
his  midnight  round ;  and  the  fuicide  iifis  his  guilty 
arm  agaLinft  his  own  facred  perfon. 

Let  me  no  longer  wafte  ihe  night  over  the  page 
of  antiquity^  or  the  failles  of  cocemporary  genhis, 
but  purfue  the  fohtary  wtflk,  where  vanity,  ever 
changing,  but  a  few  hours  pafi,  walked  before  trit} 
vhcrc  Ibc  kept  up  the  pagca»!t,  and  iiow,  like  a  ffo- 
Ivard  child,  feems  hufhed  with  her  own  ithportu. 
niiics. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around!  the  dying  lattip 
feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam;  no  fiund  is  hrafd, 
kutof  the  chiming  clock,  or  the  diftant  watch* 
dog;  all  the  buttle  of  human  pride  is  for^vXten: 
an  hour  like  this,  may  well  difplay  the  emptincfs 
of  human  vanity. 

There  will  come  a  titrie,  when  i^U  temporay  fo- 

•litude  may  be  made  c^^^WrttaK  and  the  city  nfclf, 

like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave  a  defeit 

5n  its  room.  ,   ^ 

£  What 
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What  cities,  as  great  as  this^  have  once  triunu 
phed  in  exiftence^  had  their  vifibries  as  great, 
joys  as  juft,  and  as  unbounded  $  and  with  ihort* 
fighted  prefumptionp  promife  themfelve's  immor- 
tality!  Pofterity  can  hardly  trace  the  fituatioo 
of  fome;  the  forrowful  traveller  wanders  over  the 
awful  ruins  of  others;  and,  as  he  beholds,  he 
learns  wifdom,  and  feels  the  tranfitorinels  of  every 
fublunary  pofleffion. 

Here^  he  cries»  ftood  their  citadel,  now  grown 
over  with  weeds  $  there,  their  fenate-houre,  but 
now  the  haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile :  Temples 
and  theatres  ftood  here;  now  only  an  undiftin- 
guiihed  heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen;  for  luxury 
and  avarice  firft  made  them  feeble.  The  rewards^ 
of  ftate  were  conferred  on  amufing,  and  not  on 
ufeful,  members  of  fociety.  Their  riches  and 
opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who  though  at 
firft  repulfed^  returned  again,  conquered  by  per- 
feverance^  and,  at  laft,  fwept  the  defendants  into, 
undiftinguilhed  deftru£lion. 

How  few  appear  in  thofe  ftreets^  which,  but 

fome  few  hours  ago,  were  crowded?  and  thofe 

.  who  appear,  now  no  longer  wear  their  daily  mafkf 

nor  attempt  to  hide  dNkiewdnefs  or  their  mifery. 

But  who  are  thofe  who  make  the  ftreets  their 

couch 
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couch  and  find  a  fliort  repofe  from  wretchedneft 
at  the  doors  of  the  opulent  P  Thefe  are  ftranger»^ 
wanderers,  and  orphans,  whofe  circumdances  are 
too  bumble  to  expeA  redrefs,  and  whofe  diftrefles 
are  too  great  even  for  pity^  Their  wretchednefi 
excites  rather  horrof  than  pityv  Some  are  with* 
out  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others  f^maci* 
ated  with  difeafe :  The  world  has difclaimed  them; 
fociety  turns  its  back  upon  their  diftrefs,  and  ha^ 
given  them  up  to  nakednefs  and  hunger.  Thefe 
poor  (hivering  females  have  once  feen  happier 
days,  and  been  flatteircd  intp  beauty,  They  have 
been  proftituted  to  the  gay  luxurious  villain,  and 
are  now  turned  out  to  meet  the  feverity  of  (he 
Winter.  Perhaps,  now  lying  at  the  doors  of  their 
betrayers,  they  fue  to  wretches,  whofe  hearts  are 
infenfible,  or  debauchees,  who  ixiay  cu^fe,  but  wiH 
not  relieve  them. 

Why,  why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  fee  the 
fufierings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  I  Poor 
houfelefs  creatures!  the  world  will  give  you  re- 
proaches, but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The  flight- 
eft  misfortunes  of  the  greats  the  moft  imaginary 
uneafinefles  of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the 
power  of  eloquence,  <Ui.(|j|||d  up  to  engage  our 
attention  and  fympathedc  forrow.  The  poor  weep 
unh^ed^  perfecuted  by  evey^y  fut>ordinatc  fpecies 

L  %  of 


ff  tjmumy;  and  eTery  law,  wUch  giirct  others  fe- 
curicy,  becomes  an  enemy  to  them* 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  fo 
ipiich  renfib'iity!  or^  why  was  not  my  fortope 
adapted  to  its  impulfe  1  Tendernefsj  witho  t  a 
capacity  of  relieviiig,  only  makes  the  man  who 
feels  it,  n^ore  wretched  than  the  objcd  which  fuef 
for  aJUftancc*     Adieu. 


Trvfi  in  the  Son  ofGod^ 

THEY  that  have  trufted  in  the  Son  of  God, 
begin  to  find  peace  in  their  own  confcieiicei; 
they  can  hope  God  is  reconciled  to  them  through 
the  blood  of  Chrift;  that  their  iniquities  ^re  aton- 
ed for.  and  that  peace   is  made  betwixt  God  and 
them.      This    belongs  only    to   the   doQrine  of 
Chrtft,  and  witnefles  it  to  be  divine;  for  there  is 
no  religion  that  ever  pretended  to  lay  fuch  a  foun- 
dation of  pardon  and  peace,  as  the  religion  of  the 
$on  of  God  does;  for  he  has  tnade  hinifelf  a  pnv 
pitiarion ;  Jeiiis  the  righteous  is  becoine  our  re*  - 
conciier,  by   becoming  a  Tacrilice:  Rom.  iii.  15.  - 
VhiiT^    that    God    fet    forth    for  a  propitiationai 
**  :hrough  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  right— 
5»«fnefs  for  th<^  remiffiob  of  fins  that  are  paft  ^ 
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that  he  might  be  juft»  and  the  juftifier  of  him  that 
t>6lieves  in  Jefus:  Therefore  being  juftified  by 
hkhf  we  have  peace  with  God.  Rom.  V.  I.  "Be- 
lioTd  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  takes  away  the  fins 
df  the  world !  was  the  language  of  John^  who  was 
bat  the  forerunner  of  our  religion,  and  took  a 
iph>(|)e&  of  it  at  a  little  diftance:  and  much  taott 
of  the  particular  glories  and  blelfingsof  this  atone* 
went  is  difplayed  by  the  bleflbd  Apoftles,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb.  Other  religions,  that  have 
been  drawn  from  the  remains  of  the  light  of  na- 
ture, or  that  have  been  invented  by  the  fuperftU 
tious  fears  and  fancies  of  men^  and  obtruded  oq 
mankind  by  the  craft  of  their  fellow-creatures^ 
9tre  at  a  lofs  in  this  inftance^  and  cannot  ipeal( 
folid  peace  and  pardon. 


AN5:CDOTE 

OF 

LORD  TOfVJ^SHEJ^D. 

WHEN  Lord  Townfhend  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Lord  Harcourt  was,  on 
a  certain  vicifllitude  of  public  meafures^  abruptly 
appointed  to  fuperfede  him.  He  arrived  very  late 
in  Dublin  harbour,  and  meeting  with  no  conve* 

nient 
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nient  Mcommodation  for  bim  and  his  fuite,  lie  ftd 
off,  after  a  flight  refrefliment,  for  the  Caftle,  wIki» 
he  did  not  arrive  till  midnight.  Lord  Towniben^ 
who  only  ftaid  in  Ireland  to  receive  him,  was  tt 
this  period,  with  afeled  party  of  convivial  frieadif 
overabotde^  which,  when  Lord  Harcourt  wai 
informed  of»  he,  without  any  ceremony,  walked 
up  ftairs.  His  fudden  and  unexpeded  appear? 
ante,  threw  the  whole  party  into  confufion,  except 
Lord  Townfliend  bimfelf,  who^  with  a  gaieqr  of 
.manner^  in  which  he  peculiarly  excels,  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  fafe  arrival,  deGred  him  to  fit 
down  and  do  as  he  did,  obferving  at  the  fame  time 
with  a  happy  pleafantry,  tbs^t  although  he  had  come 
at  the  twelfth  haur^  he  had  not  caught  him  uBp- 
ping. 


HYMN  to  HEALTH. 

TTIRST'BORN  of  Heav'n !  for  without  thee, 
-^    Bled  Healthy  the  Gods  ihemfelvcs  would  be^ 
Opprcfs'd  by  immortality ! 
Come,  then,  thou  beft  of  bleffings,  come. 
And  make  my  humble  roof  thy  home ; 
Propitious  come,  and  (hed  a  ray 
Of  gladncfs  on  my  fcitiug  day. 
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l^or  if  there  be  in  wealth  a  chanfi^ 
If  joys  the  parent's  bofom  warm, 
Whatever  the  good,  to  thee  Vis  giv^n 
To  pcrfeft  every  boon  of  Heav'n* 
If  diadems  the  fancy  pleafe. 
Thy  hand  muft  make  them  fit  with  eafe* 
Loft  without  thee  were  Cupid's  wiles. 
And  Venus  owes  thee  half  herfmilei. 
Whatever  we  hope,  whatever  endure. 
Thou  giv'ft  th'  enjoyment,  or  the  cure; 
Where'er  thou  fpread'ft  thy  balmy  wing. 
Ills  vanifh,  blooming  pleafures  fpring; 
All  wifhes  meet  in  thee  alone: 
For  Happiness  and  Health  are  one. 


LORD  NORTHINGTON. 

r^  H  ANCELLOR   NORTHINGTON  was  a 

^^  man  of  great  franknefs  and  opennefs  of  cha- 
rafter.— His  Sovereign  gave  this  teftimony  of  his 
lionefty;  ^^  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  minif- 
Cers  who  had  never  deceived  him/'  Lord  Nor- 
^hington  feems  very  early  in  life  to  have  had  pre- 
fentiments  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  fhould  irife ; 
ior  one  day,  when  he  was  a  ftudent  at  Oxford^ 
in  walking  up  Headington-Hill  with  a  friend  of 

bis 
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bis  deftined  for  orders,  ht  told  hitii,  whien  1  att 
Chancellor  I  will  take  good  care  of  you;'*  irbleb 
indeed  he  afterwards  did^  upon  being  remiiKkd 
by  the  latter  of  the  promite  he  made.  In  tiie  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  took  very  much  to  the  rtadr 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Part  of  his  cele- 
brated fpeecb  on  pafling  feiitenCe  on  Lord  Ferrers 
was  made  ufe  of  by  a  very  acute  Nisi  Prius  Judge, 
on  pafling  fentence  of  death  a  few  years  ago  on  a 
criminal  of  birth  and  education. 


SERIOUSNESS. 

NOTHING  excellent  can  be  done  without 
ferioufnefs,  and  he  that  courts  wifdom  muft 
be  in  earneft.  A  ferious  man  is  one  that  duly  and 
impartially  weighs  the  moments  of  things,  fo  as 
neither  to  value  trifles,  nor  defpife  things  really 
excellent ;  that  dwells  much  at  home,  and  ftuditt 
to  know  himfclf,  as  well  as  men  and  books;  that 
confiders  why  he  came  into  the  world,  how  great 
his  bufincfs,  and  how  fhort  his  Hay  ;  how  uncer- 
tain it  is  when  we  (hall  leave  it,  and  whither  a  fin- 
Bcr  fliall  then  betake  himfelf,  when  both  heaven 
and  earth  fhall  fly  before  the  prefence  of  the  judge; 
confiders  God  as  always  prefent;  and  the  folly  of 
doing  what  muft  be   repented  of,  and  of  gping  to 

hell. 
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ill,  ^hen  a  man  may  go  to  heave tt.     In  a  word^  "] 
at  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  between  a  moment 
id  eternity. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous^  than  to  be  ferioul 
lout  trifles,  and  to  be  trifling  about  ferious  mat* 
rs. 

There  are  looking-glaffes  for  the  face,  but  none 
r  the  mind;  that  defeft  muft  be  fupplied  by  a 
rious  refleQiori  upon  one's  felf.  When  the  exr 
rnal  image  efcapes,  let  the  internal  retain  and 
)rre£l  it. 


DISINTERESTED  LOVE, 

OR    THE 

GENEROUS  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

OVE  often  bedomes  a  ferious  affair,  when  it 
^^  is  only  meant  to  be  an  amufement.  The 
larquis  de  Clerville,  who  was  young,  lovely, 
id  formed  to  pleafe,  had  refufed  twenty  matches, 
rtry  one  of  which  was  more  confiderable  than 
le  other;  but  his  tafte  for  liberty  had  been  a  bar 
I  the  way  of  his  fettlement.  However,  a  plain 
)untry  girl  difconcerted  the  plan  of  indepen- 
M  dence 
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4tnGe  which  he  had  (kelched  put  to  biparel^  and 
be  i|  fpon  going  to  giv^  his  h^nd  tg  hi^  farmer's 
daughter.  De  Clerville,  fuch  as  we  have  ju(( 
now  defcribed  him,  bought  a  very  pretty  cftate 
that  lay  contiguous  to  another  of  ^bis  .own.  He 
was  induced  to  make  this  purchafe  through  the 
folicitations  of  one  of  his  farmers,  whgfe  name 
Vas  Boiilart^  a  downright  honeft  man. 

The  Marquis  foon  perceived  within  bimfelf  \ 
firong  defire  of  improving  this  land,  and,  though 
he  had  no  thoughts  of  reliding  theVe^  yet  he  wa$ 
very  eager  to  fet  labourers  upon  it:  for  man  muflr 
have  fome  obje£l  of  employment^  and  this  eftate 
ferved  Clerville  inftead  of  a  better.  One  day  as 
he  happened  to  be  atBoiflart's  he  faw  there  a  young 
woman  extremely  pretty,  which  made  him  very 
earneft  in  enquiring  who  (he  was ;  the  farmer  told 
him  (be  was  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  at  a  con* 
vent  for  her  education.  As  this  is  not  a  ufual 
thing  among  country  people,  Clerville  a(ked  him 
why  he  did  not  keep  her  at  homcf  that  (he  might 
be  affifting  to  her  aK>ther. 

The  reafoD,  anfwered  Boiflart^  is^  becaufe  I 
have  no  other  Intention  than  to  procure  her 
happinefs.  I  could  wiOi  that  Angelica  would  ve- 
Iblve  to  take  the  religious  vows  upon  her.  Think 

not^ 
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not,  added  he,  that  this  is  with  ady  viev^  cf  (acrU 

ficing  her  to  the  intereft  of  my  Ton ;  they  iare  todi 

equally   dear  to  me.     I  would^  however,  freely 

cbnfent  to  beftow  half  of  what  little  I  have  in  Uie 

world   to  fee   her  take  that  refolutlon;  and  it  h 

purely  for   her  good  that  I  have  conceived  any 

fach  wifh.     For,  in  fhort,  what  fettlement  in  life 

can  I  procure  her?  None,  where  (hfe  can  find  fb 

much  happinefs,  as  in  a  cloifter;  and,  I  may  add 

too,  none  that  is  more  worthy,  of  herfelf :  yes^ 

continued  the  hbneft  farmer,  I  may  fpeak  in  this 

imanner  too,  and  whoever  fhall  be  acquainted  with 

her,  cannot  imagine  that  I  am  guided  by  a  blind 

fondnefs  in  the  opinion  I  have  conceived  of  her. 

She  does  not  then  give  into  the  fame  opinion 
Kvith  you,  anfwered  the  Marquis,  and  a  cloifter  is 
not  to  her  tafte.  Yes,  yes,  returned  her  father  it 
is,  and  yet  fhe  cannot  refolve  to  take  the  religious 
veil :  not  that  (he  has  a  mind  to  marry  s  for  Ihe  is 
as  well  convinced  as  I  am,  that  I  cannot  procme 
her,  in  that  ftate,  the  happinefs  fhe  deferves.  She 
has  a  heart  exalted  above  her  condition ;  and 
without  entertaining  any  contemptible  notions  of 
her  equals,  {he  does  not  find  herfelf  formed  to  live 
among  them,  nor  to  employ  herfelf  yholly  in  fuch 
occupations  as  the  narrowocfs  of  her  fortune  wilt 
oblige  her  to  take  up  with. 

M  2  Moreover 
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Moreover  flie  is  afraid  to  engage  herfelf  in  a 
ftate  from  which  death  alone  can  deliver  her;  and 
If  for  my  own  part,  fear  every  thing  (hould  I  hap- 
pen to  die  before  (he  has  made  choice  of  a  fctde- 
snent.  She  is  a  girl  of  underftanding  it  is  true; 
but  what  aflurance  can  one  conceive  of  a  young 
woman  that  is  left  to  her  own  conduQ  ?  For,  Ihould 
her  heart  fpeak  to  her  in  behalf  of  any  body^  to 
what  hazards  muft  fhe  then  be  expofed. 

As  he  ended  thefe  words,  his  daughter  came  in, 
upon  whom  the  Marquis  could  not  forbear  look- 
ing without  admiration.  He  afked  her  a  few  ques- 
tions; (he  gave  him  modeft  anfwers  to  them,  but 
with  all  the  fprighdinefs  imaginable.  He  then  re- 
turned  to  his  country  feat,  thither  the  idea  of 
Angelica  followed  him  ;  and  from  that  day  for- 
wards he  was  very  often  at  the  farmer's :  here  he 
faw  this  charming  creature,  and  tried  every  way 
he  could  to  make  her  read  in  his  eyes  that  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  her  was  the  motive  that  drew 
him  thither. 

After  fome  interval,  he  one  day  found  her  at 
home  by  herfelf,  when  fhe  ofFer'd  to  go  and  look 
for  her  father;  no,  no,  fays  Clerville  to  her.  Til 
wait  for  him ;  and  whilft  I  am  with  you,  conti- 
nued he,  I  fhall  not  perceive  that  he  flays  long : 

Angelic 
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Angelica  gracefully  returned  the  Marquis*s  po- 
litenefs.  He  then  afked  if  fhe  would  tarry  any 
time  with  her  father^  to  which  fhe  made  anfwer» 
that  in  a  few  days  Ihe  propofed  returning  to  the 
convent. 

What  fo  foon,   replied   Clerville,  will  you  vo* 
luntarily  (hut  yourfelf  up !  Would  not  you  rather 
chufe  to  (lay  here?  If  I  had  any  great  mind  to 
that,  returned  fhe,  my  father  has  friendfhip  enough 
for  mc,  not  to  oppofe  it ;  but  I  have  been  brought 
,  up  from  my  tendered  years  in  the  convent,  where 
are  a  ilioufand  charms  calculated  for  me :  the  ha- 
bit of  living  there,   and  the  tranquility  I  there  en- 
joy, ferve  mc  as  great  amufcments.   This  is  wifely 
fpokcn,   returned  Clcrville  to  her;  but   tell  me 
xiow  frankly,  4^^^  your  liking  to  a  retired  life  pro- 
creed  from  your  natural  inclination,  or  from  fome^ 
ihiiig  adventitious  that   determines  your  reafon? 
Suppofe  you  were  to  find  yourfelf  in  a  more  bril- 
liant fituation,  would  you  flill  retain  that  inclina-^ 
^ion  ?  I  do  not  know  that,   fays  fhe ;  but   1  will 
own  to  you  that  the  liking  which  1  have  for  a  re- 
c:lufe  life  is  no  more  than  a  comparative  liking:  I 
love  it  belter  than  the  life  I  lead  here;  but,  were 
.  it  in  my  power  to  lead  any  other,   perhaps  the 
firale  would  not  incline  to  the  fide  of  the  cloifler* 
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It  were  a  great  lors  that  fach  a  lorely  creatare 
as  you  are,  (hould  {hut  heifelf  up  all  the  "reft  of 
ber  life.  Fair  Angelica,  continued  the  Marqui^^ 
you  affe£t  as  if  you  did  not  underftand  me; 
though  you  might,  for  fome  time  paft,  have  read 
in  my  eyes  what  pafles  in  my  heart.  Know  then 
that  I  adore  you,  fweet  angel!  Fortune  has  put 
it  in  my  power  to  repair  the  injury  fhe  has  done 
you^  and  it  is  only  from  this  moment  that  I  know 
the  value  of  thofe  bleflin^s  which  (he  has  beftowed 
upon  me.  My  love  can  perform  every  thing  for 
you ;  will  you  refufe  to  do  fomething  in  return  to 
it?  Upon  uttering  thefe  words,  the  Marquis  would 
have  embraced  her,  but  {he  turned  him  away  with 
an  air  of  difdain. 

I  am,  fays  {he,  a  very  unhappy  creature,  that 
my  poverty  {hould  cxpofe  me  to  fuch  kind  of  Ian- 
guage.  It  does  not  become  a  man  of  honouf  ^t6 
demean  himfelf  fo  as  to  infult  me  with  a  ftate 
which  I  never  before  found  fo  miferable  as  at 
this  very  moment.  Here  tears  {lowed  into  her 
eyes:  Clerville  at  this  time,  imagining  that  her 
virtue,  after  being  alarmed  by  an  attack  which  it 
had  never  before  undergone,  would  foon  languilh 
and  give  way  in  the  arms  of  an  importunate  Iovef$ 
he  therefore  gave  her  fre(h  a{rurances  that  Ifc 
^dorcd  her,  and  thinking  to  pcrfuadc  her,  not  fo 

much 
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t^tfcH  by  the  rhetoric  of  bis  words  as  geftares,  lie 
bad  ^  mind  to.  pu{h  matters  a  little  farther^  Onoi 
makes^  (fays  Angelica,  feising  upon  a  knife  that 
(he  faw  lie  upon  a  table^)  what  defence  one  can 
againft  an  aflaffinj,  and  the  man  that  would  rob  .me 
pf  my  honour^  I  look  upon,  as  fucb.  Upon  thia 
the  Marquis  withdrew:  Come  not  near  me^  cotu 
tinued  (he,  or  I  (hall  let  you  know  the  injuftice 
you  do  me  in  fufpeQing  me  capable  of  bafenefst 
Clerville,  aftoni(hed  at  a  fteady  (irmnefs  which  he 
did  not  expe£t»  changed  his  battery  immediately! 
Good-lack-aday!  fays  he  to  her,  if  it  be  criminal 
to  love  you^  if  my  paifion  makes  you  outrageous^ 
revenge  yourfeif,  I  find  I  cannot  but  be  ftill  cuU 
pable;  I  will  then  always  love  you. 

Your  friend(hip,  anfwered  Angelica,  does  me 

lionour,   and  it  (hall  be  my  endeavour  to  merit 

^oar  efteem;  my  heart  is  noble,  if  my  exiraftion 

M%  not  fo :    want  of  birth  is  not  at  all  incompatible 

^^Nfitk  honour,  and  (hould  hot  draw  upon  me  the 

«^i(inerpe3  you  plainly  meant. 

At  ejach  word  the  Marquis's  furpiize  rofe  high* 
^^X  and  higher;  now  efteem,  refpeCl,  and  love  took 
^j^acc  of  thofe  fentiments  which  had  atfirit  fet  him 
work* 

You 
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r  Yott  fimn  a  veiy  wrong  ijudgfariMCi  4)rflC4ii-f^ 
hen  of  my  way  of  thinking;  tho'ifloft  IriSdIettC  fc!*^ 
hM  been  the  caafe  of  my  crkney:  for  I  loolb  updri 
aayfelf  as  guilty,  in  that  1  coald  even  have  dtfbbli 
ged  yoijt,  I  have^  continued  be,  the  moft  fimtev 
cfteem  for  you^  but  is  not  your  bfcart  capable  k 
fome  meafure  of  fcnfibility  ? 

.  It  would  perhaps,  anfwered  Angeljca,  .h^v^ 
been  fo  weak  as  to  have  had  too  much  ofj^it  £91 
fny  one  who  had  given  me  lefs  caufe  of  prpva 
cation;  and  you  have  done  me  fome  ierviceb] 
letting  me  know  your  way  of  thinking. 

Glerville  could  make  her  no  anfwer :  he  ptr 

ceived  Boiflart  tome  in  again;  whereupon  he  en 

'  deavoured  to  conceal  the  confufipn  he  was  in,  ar 

he  put  off,  till  next  day,  any  further  conteftacif 

on  this  fubjeS;. 

?t 

The  firft  fentiments  with  which   Angelicar  J 

infpired  the   Marquis  were  not  very  delicate; 

heart  had  but  a  very  little  (hare  therein,  an 

vas  ju(l  no  more  than  the  liking  which  drav 

towards  an  obje6l  we  find  amiable,  that  had' 

far  a&uated  him.     He  wanted  feme  emplojr' 

and  he  hnagined  he  fhould  find  an  amufemc 

fill  up  the  vacant  hours  of  fo  long  a   ftay 

pountry;  and,  being  naturally  of  an  indole; 

r 
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|ioiition  he  had  looked  on  this  as  a  tbararing  iii« 
trigue,  in  which  he  reckoned  money  \eoiild  defrtfjr 
all  the  chafge^^  fate  him  from  a  thoufand  lUli^ 
inxitieSf  atid  deliver  him  from  that  refinance  which 
the  fex  ufaally  ixiake  as  a  prelude  to  the  favour^ 
they  grant. 

But  his  fentiments  were  now  quite  changed;  the 
tfteem  which  he  conceived  for  the  farmer's  young 
daughter  had  qiiite  refined  him^  the  heart  fpok^ ; 
vhat  fpiritj  what  greatncfs  of  foul,  ind  what  vir- 
tue, faid  he  to  himfelf,  is  there  in  returning  to 
her;  (he  is  not  infenGble^  and  I  may  hope  to  be 
able  to  commiunicate  my  fentiments  to  her;  this 
I  am  afTared  of  by  the  laft  words  (he  (poke,  arid 
tnore  (till  by  that  lovdy  franknefs  of  hers.  *'  You 
fcave  done  me  fome  Service  in  letting  me  know 
your  way  of  thinking/'  Is  not  this  telling  me 
-that  her  heart  is  for  me  ? 

He  was  po(re(red  with  this  fweet  fcverie  a  long 

*^hile;  and  he  reprefented  to  himfelf  his  dwri  hap- 

^pinefs,  fometimes  as  an  objeQ  near  at  hand^  and 

at  o/ther  times  as  afar  off;  but  always  as  a  thing  in^ 

conteftible.     He  imagined  4hat  a  woman  whofe 

lieart  is  affe£ted  for  any  perfon,  does  not  hold  olft 

long  againft  him^  if  be  knows  how  to  improVe  his 

advanuges. 

'  N  the 
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The  night  pafled,  and  the  Marquis  was  prqpar- 
ing  to  return  to  Angelica,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Boiflart,  acquainting  him  that  bis 
daughter  having  earneftly  importuned-him  to  re- 
condu6t  her  to  the  convent,  he  could  not  refufe 
her  that  favour,  and  begged  tobeexcufed;  but, 
as  foon  as  he  returned,  he  would  be  fure  to  wait 
on  him  to  receive  his  commands. 

What  news  mud  this  be  to  a  man,  who  believed 
himfelf already  happy!  Can  I,  faid  he  to  him- 
felf,  fee  the  lovely  objeft?  Will  permiffion  be 
granted  me  for  that  purpofe  ?  Thus  he  pafled  a 
very  uneafy  day,  when  towards  evening  the  for- 
mer arrives;  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
talked  of  his  daughter,  the  Marquis  was  confirmeil 
in  the  fears  he  was  under,  that  (he  had  complained 
of  her  father  to  him. 

The  Marquis  was  eight  days,  before  he  durft 
venture  to  go  near  the  convent,  but  at  length  he 
took  horfe  and  arrived  there;  he  called  for  An- 
gelica in  her  father's  name,  who  foon  appeared  in  ^ 
the  parlour,  into  which  he  had  been  introduced 
juft  before.  She  Ihewed  great  furprize  at  the 
fight  of  Clerville,  and  was  even  upon  the  point  of 
withdrawing  out  of  the  room. 

He  read  her  intention  in  her  eyes^   Madam^ 
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fays  he  to  her,  be  fo  good  as  to  {lay,  nor  fly  from 
a  lover  who  had  no  need  of  your  putting  up  any 
bars  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  that  refpeft 
which  is  due  to  you  from  him.  If  I  could  be  fo 
unhappy  as  to  difoblige  you^  I  am  come  to  offer 
you  a  penitent  criminal,  iind  to  fubmit  tg  what- 
ever penalty  you  fhall  be  pleafed  to  inflift;  he 
will  reckon  himfelf  happy,  if  you  will  permit  him 
tp  fee  you  fometimes,  which  is  the  only  recom- 
pence  that  the  moft  tender  paffion  demands;  Will 
you  refufQ  me  this  ? 

I  don*t  know  as  to  that,  anfwered  fhe,  and, 
confidering  in  what  manner  you  have  treated  me, 
I  cannot  refer  it  to  you  what  I  ought  to  do; 
otherwife  I  would  have  put  it  to  yourfelf,  whether 
the  noife  your  vifits  would  be  very  likely  to  make, 
might  not  prove  injurious  to  my  reputation. 

I  would  have  followed  your  advice  fome  time 
^go,  but  what  appearance  is  there  I  fhould  truft 
to  it  alter  ?  Yes,  yes,  fair  Angelica,  returned 
Clcrville  briflcly,  you  may  very  fafely ;  your  fen- 
titn^nts  are  too  refpeflable,  but  that  I  muft  anfwer 
the  confidence  you  repofe  in  me  as  I  ought.  I 
fliall  fee  you  then  as  feldom  as  pofBble  in  public. 
Yet  how  dear  will  this  referve  coft  me!  but  what  is 
^t  that  I  fhall  fcruple  to  do,  in  order  to  fave  a  repu» 

N  2  tationj 
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tation)  upon  which  depends  all  ipy  bai^inefi ;  an4 
will  you  ftill  perfift  ioflexible  to  my  love* 

Take,  fays  {he  to  bim^  thorough  pognizancfr 
of  me^  and  fee  yourfelf  what  you  may  exped  by 
that  which  I  have  been  already  capable  of  doing, 
^nd  by  what  I  am  going  to  declare  to  you. 

From  the  firft  moment  I  faw  you^  I  cannot  telf 
what  has  pafled  within  my  breaft.  I  have  always 
ninfhed  ta  fee  you  again,  and  felt  uneafineB  in  your 
abfence.  In  fhort,  added  (he,  with  a  blufli,  my 
)ieart  has  fpoken  a  language  to  me  in  your  behalf 
tQ  which  I  was  quite  a  ftranger,  before  I  kn^w 
you. 

The  Marquis,  all  in  raptures,  returned  the  feir 
bis  thanks  for  this  open  declaration,  and  pro* 
nounced  himfclf  the  happieft  man  alive.  I  wilh, 
replied  fhe,  that  you  may  be  fo ,  but,  if  in  lov- 
ing you  I  was  able  to  fly  from  you,  I  find  that  I 
have  rcfolution  enough  ftill  left  never  to  fee  you 
any  more,  if  you  fail  of  that  decorum  and  referve 
which  I  require  of  you.  Clerville,  after  afluring 
her  that  fhe  had  nothing  to  fear  on  that  fcore,  told 
her  all  tha(  could  infpire  her  with  the  moft  lively 
and  tender  pafBon,  and  at  laft  he  took  his  leave 
and  withdrew. 

yndh 
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While  upon  the  road^  he  refledcd  upon  the 
esnotions  of  his  own  hearty  and  the  elie£Uthef 
nwght  produce,  and  trembled  when  be  confidered 
how  fa|:  bis  pafiion  might  carry  him. 

Angelica,  faid  he  to  himfelf^  is  a  wotqanof  fpi- 
rit,  and  virtue  too,  or  (he  afFe&s  to  b^e  enougli 
of  it  to  be  able  to  deprive  me  of  all  hopes  of  b^ 
ing  happy ;  I  love  her^  and  I  can  do  any  thing. 

He  was  wholly  taken  with  thefe  thoughts  till  be 
came  to  his  country  feat,  when  fuch^  refle&iont 
flowed  in  to  his  afiiftance,  as  determined  him  to 
Jec  her  no  more.  However,  his.  reafon  i|f  j^int* 
ing  to  him  what  he  had  to  fear  from  fuch  a  refo« 
]ution,  did  not  leave  him  ftrength  fufficient  to  get 
the  better  of  his  padioa. 

He  continued  fome  days  without  going  to  lee 
Angelica ;  he  quitted  the  country  for  a  while^  but 
mbfence  only  inflamed  his  love.  He  returned' 
again  fully  refolred  to  conquer,  coft  him  what  it 
^|K>uld»  the  inflexibility  of  thp  fair  one.  A€Cord»> 
iQgly  he  repaired  to  the  conventi  and  ufed  all 
the  arts  he  could  to  prevail  upon  her  to  return,  to 
hmr fathers,  but  {he  (till  perfifted  obflinate. 

I  don't  at  all  fear  you,  faid  (he  to  the  Marquis^ 
and  I  don't  know^  if  I  ought  not  to  be  apprehen* 

five 
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five  of  fear  myfelf ;  let  me  live  in  peace,  not]biiig 
can  tmk^tnc  chai^ge  my  refolution;  you  love  mCf 
and  I  have  avowed  to  you;  that  I  loved  you^ 
What  would  you  have  more?  Let  us  then  live, 
fatisfied  with  thisfriendfliip;  you  may  fee  me  heK 
the  fame  as  at  my  father's ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that 
you  have  an  efteem  for  me,  you  can  defire  no 
more  of  me. 

What  would  be  the  cafe  were  I  to  quit  my  con- 
vent  t  What,  do  you  think  I  am  capable  of  fuch 
veaknefs,  and  that  I  am  tired  of  oppofition!  It  is 
you  who  have  forced  me  to  retire  hither.  To  what 
dangers  fliould  I  expofe  myfelf^  if  I  returned  home? 
I  fhould  fee  you  every  moment,  you  would  im- 
portune me,  I  fhould  perhaps  yield ;  reflcftion 
would  afterwards  raife  honor  in  my  bread  againft 
you ;  I  (hould  hate  you,  and  could  no  longer  fee 
a  man,  whofe  prefence  would  be  an  eternal  re- 
proach to  mc. 

I  will  go  farther,  fuppofe  I  fhould  foon  be  loft 
to  all  fenfe  of  fhame,  then  you  would  fhun  me 
with  the  fame  eameflnefs  which  you  now  affefi  to 
Ihew  in  finding  me  oqt;  I  fhould  all  my  life  have 
caufe  to  reproach  myfelf  with  a  crime,  and  more- 
over I  fhould  have  the  mortification  of  feeing  my^ 
felfdefpifed. 

You 
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You  are  a  man  of  honour,  added  fhe ;  I  appeal 
to  yourfelf  upon  this  head^  whether  thefe  are  mon- 
ftrous  chimeras  which  I  raife  to  myfelf  without 
•my  manner  of  occafion^  and  whether  one  of  thefe 
three  things  jult  now  mentioned  would  not  be  the 
cafe. 

No,  no,  charming  Angelica,  anfwered  the  Maf- 
quis;  and,  to  fhew  you  how  far  my  tendernefs  goei, 
do  but  confent  to  make  me  happy,  and  I  fly  this  ' 
moment  to  afk  your  father's  approbation.     Will 
you  have  any  fcrupie  to  take  me  for  a  hufband* 

Angelica  paufed  for  fome  time  without  making 
any  anfwer;  fhe  appeared  all  in  a  flutter  and  con- 
fufion,  but,  refuming  foon  the  thread  of  her  dif~ 
courfe)  no  fays  fhe,  I  will  not  confent  to  it,  and 
this  will  be  ill  requiting  the  fentiments  you  enter- 
tain of  me,  fhould  I  accept  a  propofal  which  your 
palBon  alone  induces  you  to  make. 

This  pafHon  will  not  always  laft ;  I  know  what 
you  are,  and  what  I  am  myfelf,  without  birth,  and 
^without  fortune;  you  will  quickly  repent  of  your 
having  given  me  your  hand,  and  in  that  cafe  I 
ihould  be  the  moft  wretched  woman  upon  earth. 

Banifli,  returned  Clerville,  fuch  fears,  they  do 
but  wrong  me ;  I  love  you,   and  you  flatter  me 
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«rith  (bme  kind  Off  return^  fo  that  ^k^  mult  needs 
^  happy  together.  An  illuftrious  birth  and  M 
'«mpk  fortune  do  not  conftitute  happinefs ;  fiidi 
bieffings  as  thefe  are  ^xtrinfic  to  inan^  you  hat^ 
'  advantages  that  peculiarly  belong  to  yoilrfelf^  and 
l^hich  1  value  infinitely  more ;  your  virtue  and 
your  beauty  are  ti'ue  bleflings^  and  this  is  a  mote 
teal  merits  than  that  vhich  is  commonly  tacked 
ty  the  world  to  birth^  where  fortune  is  the  fole 
arbitrCfs. 

Youareqiliteblinded^  lays  Angelica^  tohim, 
by  your  love;  refleS,  Sir,  not  for  the  prefent 
tnoment^  but  tot  the  remainder  of  your  life. 
Ihiis  beauty  ^hich  you  account  fo  much,  and  ex- 
tol  fo  highly  above  what  it  teBlly^  is,  is  i  bleffing 
of  a  (hort  duration ;  the  lead  accident  in  life  can 
itripmeofitj  and^  even  without  that^  years  will 
«noD  bring  it  to  decay. 

When  the  external  figure  of  my  body  ceafes 
«ny  mofe  to  be  pleafing,  you  will  abate  a  good 
deal  of  the  opinion  you  have  conceived  of  my  un« 
derftanding;  you  will  bring  it  down  to  its  true 
talue,  that  is,  a  mere  trifle.  It  requires  not  great 
attention  to  fee  that  very  often  the  fine  fliape  of  a 
woman  doe^  folely  add  weight  to  what  (he  fays, 
and  which  woukl  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  in 
mny  other  mouth*    The  cii^e  will  coiae  when  this 

fiiall 
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this  ihall  be  my  cafe.  With  regard  to  my  cba« 
ta6ler9  is  itpoffible  for  you  to  know  it  thoroughly? 
Two  months  of  marriage  might  perhaps  difcover 
to  you  in  it  fuch  oddities  as  might  throw  you  into 
the  gulpb  of  defpaih  No»  I  repeat  it  to  you 
again,  I  willjnever  confent  to  make  you  miferable* 
Let  us  know  each  other^  and  love  each  other ; 
1  (hall  hav^  no  reafon  to  reproach  myfelf  with 
the  knowledge  of  your  worthy  and  I  will  let  my 
heart  follow  its  own  inclinations;  fo  that  this  is  all 
i  can  do  for  you,  and  be  peffuaded^  that^  if  I 
loved  you  lefs^  1  would  not  have  refufed  your 
^ofFer.         ' 

The  Marquis,  in  his  going  to  fee  Angelicaj  had 
<iot  abrolutely  a  mind  to  take  her  to  wife;  but  the 
obftinate  refiftancc  he  met  with  from  her,  at  laft 
determined  him.    He  did  all  he  couM  to  perfuade 
her,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpofe.     In  fine,  he 
told  her,  that  he  would  go  and  obtain  her  at  her 
father's  hands.     If  you  prevail  with  him,  fays  {he 
to  Clervillc,  to  fecond  your  wifhes,  I  do  not  hd- 
fitate  one  moment  longer,  here  I  take  the  veil. 
I  chufe  rather  to  facrifice  myfelf,  that  I  may  not 
render  you  miferable,  than  to  expofe  you  to  cer- 
tain remorfe,   which  would   difturb  the   eafe  of 
your  life,  and  lay  me  open  to  all  the  chagrines 
and  anxious  reflexions  which  would  conftantly 
«^attcn4  me^  and  which  I  could  never  Ihs^ke  off. 

O  Clervillc 
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Clerville  withdrew  more  enamoured  than  ever, 
and  be  fpoke  to  the  father;  upon  this  Boiflart 
firuck  with  furprize,  flew  immediately  to  find  his 
daughter,  whom  he  even  preflcd ;  but  fhe  gave 
him  the  fame  anfwer  as  fhe  had  done  before  to  the 
Marquis.  In  fine,  as  to  their  intention  to  taking 
her  from  the  convent^  fhe  protefled  that,  if  they 
committed  the  violence  upon  her  inclinations^  fhe 
fliould  take  the  vows. 

The  Marquis  returned  to  fee  Angelica,  com- 
plained to  her«  and  accufed  her  of  having  but  very 
little  affefiion  for  him.  But  fhe  flill  aflured  bim^ 
Ihatj  if  fhe  had  loved  him  lefs,  her  condu6l 
would  be  different.  Clerville,  when  he  faw 
that  nothing  could  conquer  her  obitinacy,  took 
his  leave^  and  fet  out  to  return  to  Paris. 

He  imagined  that  he  might  lofe  the  very  idea 
of  his  love  in  the  midd  of  plcafures;  but  this 
proved  a  vain  remedy ;  his  padion  was  too  flrong, 
he  returned  to  his  eflate  in  the  country,  from 
which  he  flew  to  the  convent  more  enamoured 
than  ever.  Angelica  flill  continued  in  the  fame 
mind,  yet  fhe  was  glad  to  fee  her  lover  again,  who^ 
being  deeply  aSlided  at  her  inflexible  obftinacyj^ 
fell  dangerouffy  ill;  fhe  was  forry  to  hear  the  flate 
the  Marquis  lay  in,  but  her  father  at  length  got 

her 
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rr  to  quit  the  convent;  flic  went  to  fee  Clerville, 
IS  very  forry  for  him,  and  at  laft  came  to  get 
e  better  of  her  delicacy ;  upon  which  the  Mar- 
lis  quickly  recovered,  and  Hymen  crowned  both 
cfe  tender  lovers  • 

Now  the  Marquis  de  Clerville  is  the  bappieit 
an  alive;  he  (lill  finds  in  Angelica  a  tender- 
arted  and  delicate  female,  who  knows  her  pro- 
nee,  a  refined  friend,  an  endeavouring  fpoufc^ 
d  one  who  gives  him  no  other  uneafinefs,  than 
at  of  being  able  to  flatter  himfelf  tba(  he  de<^ 
rves  hen 


Georgical  Anecdote. 

K  N  opulent  farmer,  tenant  of  a  noble  Lord 
^  (Gage)  who  rented  nearly  a  thoufand  a  year 
'  the  eftate  of  the  latter  in  Suffex,  previous  to 
e  falling  in  of  a  leafe  of  a  fmaller  farm  adjoin- 
g,  of  the  rent  of  Sol.  lately  applied  for  the  leafc 
'  it,  offering  1 30I.  The  terms  were  accepted, 
id  he  had  the  farm.  Soon  after  the  original  pof- 
Hbr  applied  for  a  renewal,  and  had  the  mortifi-> 
tion  to  hear  it  wasdifpofed  of;  in  vain  he  plead* 
L  that  his  family  had  been  in  polfeffion  of  it  for 
O  2  nearly 
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nearly  a  century^  and  that  the  rents  had  been  a|' 
^ays  regularly  paid ;  the  new  leafe  was  fignedi  an^ 
could  not  be  cancelled:  however,  his  lordfliip. 
told  the  man  to  call  in  a  few  days^  and  he  would 
think  of  accommodating  him;  this  be  did,  and 
was  then  informed,  that,  as  Jome  kind  of  rccom- 
pence  for  having  loft  his  fmall  farmi  if  he  chofe, 
he  might  have  the  leafe  of  the  large  one,  which 
was  nearly  expired.  This  offer  appeared  of  «  mag* 
nitude  which  at  firft  ftaggered  the  applicant,  till  h^ 
was  further  told  that  whatever  money  he  mi^^t  be 
in  want  of,  as  neceffary  to  fo  extenfive  an  onder^ 
taking,  he  fliould  be  accommodated.  The  bargain 
was  on  thefe  terms  acceded  to,  no  doubt  with  gra^ 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  not  lefi  hearts 
felt  fatisfaflion  on]  that  of  the  noble  landlord, 
who  had  thus  an  opportunity  the  next  day  of  in*, 
forming  the  avaricious  fpeculator,  in  turn,  that 
the  leafe  of  his  farm  was  difpofed  of,  and  that  to 
the  very  man  he  had  been  fo  adive  to  deprive  of 
the  means  of  procuring  an  honeft  fubfiftence !-~ 
Ye  Landholders  throughout  the  countiy,  go  and 
do  likewifc  ( 
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REFLECTIONS 

O  N    T  H  E 

VEGETABLE  CREATION. 

WHEN  we  caft  our  eyes  around  the  fields^ 
there  are  few  but  are  ftruck  with  admira^ 
tion  at  the  beauty  of  the  vegetable  creation ;  but 
die  mind  enchanted  with  the  profpeQ,  feldom  at 
the  fame  time  reflefts  on  the  vaft  benefit  we 
leceiye  from  this  part  of  nature ;  though  it  would 
greatly  exalt  our  ideas  of  the  Great  Author  of 
Nature^  did  we  reflet)  at  the  fame  time  that  we 
ifurvey  with  admiration  the  beauties  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  what  great  benefit  we  receive 
from  the  fields  and  forefts- 

View  all  the  floors,  the  wainfcoating,  and  other 
ornaments  of  your  rooms^  with  mod  of  their  fur« 
niture  and  hangings,  what  were  they  all  once  but 
plants^  or  vegetables^  growing  green  upon  the 
ground?  Whence,  I  fay  again,  came  the  floor 
you  tread  on,  part  whereof  is  fometimes  inlai4 
with  different  colours  ?  Whence  the  fair  panneU 
of  wainfcoat  and  the  cornices  that  encompafs  and 
^dprn  cathedrals  and  palaces?  Whence  their lo& 
<y  roofs  of  cedar,  and  the  carved  ornaments  tbere-r 
9f  ?  Are  they  not  all  the  fpoiU  of  the  trees  of  the 

forcftp. 
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forcft?  Were  not  thefe  once  the  verdant  ftandards 
of  the  grave  or  the  mountain  ?  What  are  all  our 
hangings  of  gay  tapeftry,  and  the  mod  beautiful 
papers/ both  plain  and  embofled?  Are  thdy  not 
owing  to  the  fleece  of  the  fheep,  which  borrow- 
ed their  nouri(hment  from  the  grafs  of  the  ipe^- 
dows?  In  Ihort,  thus  the  gay  finery  ofthepar- 
Ibiir  and  bed  chamber  was  once  the  green  grow- 
ing grafs ;  the  very  curtains,  and  the  linen,  and 
<he  coftly  coverings,  where  we  take  our  nightly 
repofe,  even  to  our  night  caps,  were  fome  few 
years  ago  all  growing  vegetables  in  the  open 
fields. 

Is  not  the  hair  of  cdmels  a  part  of  the  materials 
which  compofe  thofe  rich  curtains  that  hang  down 
the  windows  and  eafy  chairs  of  the  great?  And 
were  not  camels,  with  their  coftly  hair,  originally 
made  of  grafs,  as  the  fheep  and  their  wool,  tfie 
coarfeft  of  which,  as  coarfely  manufaftured, 
make  homely  coverings  for  the  indigent  and  poor. 

We  allow  the  chimney  and  the  coals,  with  the 
implements  of  the  hearth,  the  brafs,  and  iron, 
and  the  little  money  in  the  pocket,  were  dug  out 
of  the  groimd,  from  their  beds  of  different  kinds, 
and  we  muft  go  below  the  furface  of  the  earth  to 
fetch  them  ;  but  what  think  yc,  then^  of  the  nica 

tables 
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les  of  Mosaic  work?  they  confefs  the  foreft 
:ir  parent. 

What  are  the  books  before  you,  and  every 
ere  elfe,  even  the  little  implements  of  paper^ 
i  wax,  pens^  wafers,  and  parchment?  Tb<y 
re  all  the  fame  original,  they  were  once  mere 
retables^  or  green  grafs.  Paper  and  books  owe 
ir  being  to  the  tatters  of  linen^  which  were 
ven  of  the  threads  of  flax  or  hemp:  the  pafte- 
ird  covers  are  compofed  of  paper,  and  the  lea- 
r  is  the  (kin  of  the  calf^  that  drew  its  life  and 
:enance  from  the  grafs  of  the  field.  The  pens 
write  with  were  plucked  from  the  wings  of  the 
)re,  which  grazes  upon  the  grafs  of  the  com- 
n  :  the  ink  horn  was  borrowed  from  the  front 
the  grazing  ox  :  the  wafers  made  of  the  parte 
the  br^ad  corn ;  and  the  wax  is  originally  plun- 
ged from  the  bee,  who,  fcraped  it  together  from 
houfand  flowers. 

But,  what  is  flill  more,  we  owe  our  drefs  alfo 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  who  gave  the 
len  habit  to  the  rich  ?  Do  not  they  borrow  it 
m  the  worm  that  fpun  thofe  (hining  threads  ? 
d  whence  did  the  worm  get  it,  but  from  the 
en  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  ?  Thus,  whence 
ne  our  fine  linen^  and  the  coftly  Flanders  lace 

that 
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tliat  furround  it,  the  delight  of  the  ladies  ?  Wett 
liot  they  both  made  of  the  ftalks  of  flax^  that  grew 
lately  up  in  the  field,  like  other  vegetables  ?  And 
tf  e  not  the  fineft  of  oar  muOins  owing  to  the  IiWi 
dian  cotton  tree  ?  Nor  is  there  an^  upper  garment 
Hhether  cloak,  eoat«  or  night  gown,  from  the 
fttoulders  to  the  feet,  on  mfan  or  woman,-  as  rich 
Stod  new  as  they  may  be,  which  the  fheep  or  the 
filk-worm  had  not  worn  before  you.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  beaver  bore  our  hats  on  his  fltin;  that 
feft  far  was  his  covering  before  it  was  ours.  The 
ttiaiertails  of  our  very  fhoes,  both  the  upper  and 
under  part  thereof,  even  the  foles  themfelves, 
^vered  the  calf  or  the  heifer,  before  they  were 
put  on  our  feet:  all  which  were  green  grafs  atfirft, 
6f  one  fpecies  or  other,  growing  out  of  the  ground. 

But  what  is  nK)re  wonderful  (till,  evea  all  the 
animal  world,  too^  owes  its  being  to  vegetables. 
Stupendous  indeed  !  Thefe  bulky,  beautiful  bodies 
of  our' s,  both  flefh  and  bone,  or  fine  features  and 
well-turned  limbs  of  our's,  were  all  growing  ve- 
geubles  once  in  the  fields  and  meadows;  and  thus 
it  is  plainly  proved.  Was  not  our  infancy  nurfed 
with  milk  and  bread^corn  ?  Have  we  not  been 
fed  with  wheat,  though  it  was  of  the  finefl  kind? 
And  our  drink,  what  has  it  been  but  the  infufion 
of  barley,  or  the  juice  of  the  grape?    Or,  for 

varietyi 
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{ierhapsy  the  cy.dd^  gcove  Kas.fappUed 
e  flefh  with  which  we  have  been  nouriflied 

a  will  proportioned  ftatute,  belonged  >fo^ 
^ted  animalsj  of  id  the  fowls  of  the*  air; 
:h  of  thefe  have  either  bten  fed  wixh  com 
«  Whepce  then .  has  your  ormy  &olhf< 
^en  fupported  fo  long'^  and  whatclfecaA 
ionally  think  they  arem^de  of?   ! 

limbs,  certainly,  and  all  our  bulky  advpiv" 
body,  (the  firft  ftamen  only  excepted^]  oji^c 
ves  entirely  to  the  animal  or  vegetable 
» the  roots  or  the  ftalks^  to  the.  leaves  or 
t  of  plants;  or  to  the  flefh  of  brute  cfea^ 
^hich  have  palted  through  oiir  mouths  thcfc 
ears^  or  the  mouths  of  our  parents  be-« 

gouty  hand  of  mine,  that  can  fcaree  fnovf^ 
would  have  been  worn  to  a  mere  (keletoui 

IS  had  been  dry  bbnes^  afid  my  trunk  ind 
ftatue  of  death,  had  they  riot  all  received 

lal  recruitifrom  the  field;  and  the  fubftaiicd 
is  only  transfonhed  grafs,  which  formerly 

een  oat  of  the  ground^  but  will  make  tio 

our  refurreaioh  body. 

flefh  and  bones,  which  we  call  our's  now, 

ong  to  the  Iheep  or  the  on  before  they 

P  were 
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wait  part  of  oui^s,  and  fenred  to  clothe  their  boiief 
bafiufe  they  covered  our's;  and  may  do  the  like 
office  again  to  others  hereafter.  Now^  who  with" 
out  philofophical  contemplation,  or  infoitnationf, 
fromotherij  could  poffihiy  fuppofe  that  any  part 
of  onrfelves  was  once  hurried  through  the  air  » 
die  bireaft  of  a  firighced  partridge,  or  the  white  leg 
of  a  woodcock,  which  came  before  nigbt  into  out 
]iet|  or  was  (hot  by  our  indefatigable  gunnery;  or 
that  any  piece  of  us  was  ever  driven  through  the 
fields,  before  the  full-mouthed  bounds^  on  the 
legs  of  an  hunted  hare^  which  was  the  next  day 
prepared  for  your  tables?  Had  you  ever  foftrange 
a  thought  as  this  is  ?  And  can  you  believe  it  now; 
or,  upon  a  furvey  of  the  argument,  can  you  tell 
how  to  deny  it  ?  And  what  are  hares^  partridge^ 
and  woodcocks  made  of  but  growing  herbage  or 
fliatter*d  com  ? 

It  is  true,  we  have  fometimes  tailed  of  fifli^  either 
firom  the  <ea  or  the  rivers;  but  even  thofe,  in  tb^ 
original,  alfo  are  a  ibrt  of  grafs ;  they  have  beca 
partly  by  fea  weeds,  and  partly  by  lefler  fifh  whicb 
they  devoured,  whofe  prime  and  natural  nourifh* 
ment  was  from  fome  vegetable  matter  in  the  iva* 
try  world*  In  (bort,  my  good  readers,  I  am  free 
to  declare,  that  whether  J  have  fed  on  the  ox,  or 
Ibe  iheep»  or  the  ibwb  oi  the  air,  or  the  fiib  of 

the 
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ic  waters^  I  am  certain  this  aged  body^  and  thefc 
mbs  of  mine,  even  to  my  teeth  (which  have  not 
ft  me  yet)  aqd  naiU^  and  the  hairs  of  toy  he^ 
t  all  borrowed  originally  from  the  vegetable  crea- 
pn»  and  a  few  years  ago  decked  the  furface  of  th^ 
trth  with  gr^en  grafs&  agreeable  flowers;  wherc^ 
rre  flefli  and  blood  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  oC 
Mven^  but  the  original  ftaminal  body  only.  £Uc^ 
rery  thing  of  me,  that  is  not  a  thinking  power; 
Hit  is  not  foul,  mirrd,  or  fpirit,  were  once  grovt 
ig  like  grafs  on  the  ground,  or  was  made  of  th(^ 
)ots  which  fupported  fome  green  herbage.  An4i 
owj  my  friends  and  fellow-vegetables^  what  tbi^k 
:  all  of  thefe  paradoxes  ?  Which  of  them  can  y^ 
Lvil  at?  What  leaves  you  room  for  doubt,  or 
ueftion  ?  Is  not  pbilofophy,  then,  an  entertain* 
Ig  ftudy,  that  thus  teaches  us  our  original,  and 
lefe  aftonilhing  operations  of  divine  ^ifdom  and 
rovidence ;  but  at  the  fame  time  teaches  us  to 
avr  bumble  thoughts  of  ourfelves^  and  to  rcmei^- 
er  whence  we  came,  from  duft^  to  which  we  mult 
II  fiiortly  return  ? 

Thus  we  may  in  a  philofophical  and  literal  fenfisi 
ty,  as  the  prophet  in  an  allegorical  and  fpiritiiil 
ttfft  long  ago  cried,  All  flejh  is  grafs.  How  woni^ 
trful  art  the  works  of  the  Lord,  fought  out  hyibofc 
Aa  delight  therein. 

?  2  OS 
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O  F    T  H  E 

EVILS  of  IMPERFECTION, 

NO  fyftem  can  poffibly  be  formed,  even  in 
imagination,  without  a  fubordination  of  parts. 
Every  animal  body  muft  haVe  diflperent  members, 
fiibfervierit  to  each  other;  every  pifture  muft  be 
comppfed  of  various  colours,  and  of  light  and 
{hade;  all  harmony  muft  he  formed  of  trebles, 
tenors,  and  baflfes;  every  beautiful  and  ufeful  edi- 
6ce  muft  donfiftof  higher  and  lower,  more  and 
lefs  magnificent  apartments.  This  is  in  the  very 
Offence  of  all  created  things,  and  therefore  can- 
hot  be  prevented  by  any  nrieans  whatever,  unlefs 
by  not  creating  them  at  all :  For  which  reafon,  in 
the  formation  of  the  univerfe,  God  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  carry  on  that  juft  fubordination  fo 
jieceflary  to  the  very  exiftence  of  the  whole,  to 
create  beings  of  different  ranks;  and  to  beftow 
on  various  fpecies  of  animals,  and  alfo  on  the 
individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  various  degrees  of 
underftanding,  ftrength,  beauty,  and  perfeQion; 
to  the  comparative  want  of  which  advantagies  wc 
give  the  names  of  folly,  weaknefs^  deformity,  and 
jmperfe£lion,  and  very  unjuftly  repute  thepi  evils; 
Whereas  in  truth  they  are  bleffings  as  far  as  tljey 
extend,  though  of  an  infejrior  degree.    They  arc 

no 


no  more  aO.i!  ii  cv:]-,  th:Mi  a  finall  cftate  is  a  real 
misfortune,  bccauie.  many  may  be  paffelTed  of 
greater. 

Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  purely  a  free  giftfrom 
bur  creator,  but  that -we  enjoy  no  more,  can  never 
fure'be  deemed  an  injury,  orajuft  reafon  to  queC- 
tion  \\\s  infinite  benevolence".  AH  our  happinefs 
is  owing  to  His  goodnefs;  but  that  it  is  no  greater, 
is  owing  only  to  ourfclves,  that  is,  to  our  not  hav- 
ring  any  inherent  right  to  any  happinefs,  or  even 
to  any  exiftence  at  alK  This  is  no  more  to  be 
imputed  to  God^  than  the  wants  of  a  beggar  to 
the  perfoi)  who  has  relieved  him.  That  he  bad 
fomcthing,  was  owing  to  his  benefa3or;  but  that 
Jie  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own  original  poverty. 

They  who  look  upon  the  privation  of  all  the 
good  they  fee  others  enjoy,  or  think  poflible  for 
infinite  power  to  bcftow,  as  positive  evil,  under* 
ftand  not  that  the  univerfe  is  a  fyftem  whofe  very 
eflepce  cgnfills  in  fubprdination;  a  fcale  of  beings 
defccnding  by  infen(iblc  degree^  from  infinite  per- 
fe£lion  to  abfolutc  nothing ;  in  which,  though  we 
may  juftly  expc3  to  find  perfc6lion  in  the  whole, 
could  we  poflibly  comprehend  it,  yet  would  it  b^ 
the  higheil  abfurdity  to  hope  for  it  in  all  its  parts, 
bec^ufe  the  beauty  and  happinefs  of  the  whole  de* 
peni  altogether  oh  the  juft  inferiority  of  its  parts; 
*        •■*  that 
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tHtison  thq  comparative  imperfeftions  of  the  (e* 
Veral  beings  of  which  it  is  compofed* 

It  would  have  been  no  more  an  inftanceof 
God's  wifdom  to  have  created  no  beings  hiiiL  of 
^  bigheft  and  moil  perfeft  order^  than  it  would 
be  of  a  painter's  art,  to  cover  his  whole  piece  with 
one  fii^e  colour  the  moft  beautiful  he  could  com- 
pofe.  Had  he  confined  himfelf  to  fucb,  nothing, 
CQuld  hava  exifted  but  demi-gods,  or  archangel% 
sMAdtheaall  inferior  orders  muft  have  been  void 
and  uninhabited;  but  as  it  is  furely  more  agree- 
able to  infinite  benevolence,  that  all  thefe  Ihould 
be  filled  up  with  beings  capable  of  enjoying  hap- 
pinefs  themfelves^  and  contributing  to  that  of 
others,  they  muft  neceflarily  be  filled  with  inferior 
beings,  that  is,  with  fucb  as  are  lefs  perfed  but 
from  whofe  exiftence,  not  withftanding  that  lefs  per- 
fedion,  more  felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the 
univerfe,  than  if  no  fuch  brings  had  been  created. 
It  is  moreover  highly  probable,  that  there  is  no 
fiich  a  connexion  between  all  ranks  and  orders  by 
fabordinate  degrees,  that  they  mutually  fupporc 
each  other's  cxiftence,  and  every  one  in  its  place 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  towards  fuft^ing  the  whole 
yaft  an4  magnificent  fabric. 

You  fee,  therefore^  that  it  i<  utterly  imprafi^ 
cable^  even  for  infinite  power^^  to  exclude  ^V 
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creation  this  neceflary  ihfetioricy  of  fcthfc  beings 
in  coniparifon  with  others.  All  that  it  can  do  h 
to  make  each  other  as  hap^y  as  their  refpedive 
fitualions  Will  permit :  and  this  it  has  done  in  fo 
extraordinary  a  manner,  as  to  leavti  .the  benercu 
lence  of  oUr  great  Creator  not  to  b«  doubted  oF; 
for  though  he  cannot  make  all  fuperior,  or  ereil 
equal,  yet  in  the  difpenfations  of  his  bleflings^  his 
ifirdom  and  goodnefs,  both  aVe  well  worthy  the 
higheft  admiration;  for^  amorigft  all  the  widedif- 
tin£lions  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  in  the  dig- 
nity  and  perfe&ions  of  his  creatures^  he  has  made 
much  lefs  in  their  batppinefs  than  ijs  ufually  ima- 
gined^ or  indeed  can  be  believed  from  outward 
appearances. 

Hfehas  given  many  advantatges  to  brutes,  which 
man  cannot  attain  1o  with  all  his  fuperiority,  and 
many  probably  to  man  which  are  denied  to  angels ; 
amongft  which  his  ignorance  is  perhaps  none  of 
the  Icaft.  With  regard  to  him,  though  it  was  ne* 
ceflary  to  the  great  purpofes  of  human  life  to  be- 
^ow  riches,  underftanding,  and  healthy  on  indivi- 
thials  in  Very  partial  proportions;  yet  has  the  Air 
-mighty  fo  contrived  the  nature  of  things,  Chathap- 
pinefs  is  di&ributed  with  a  more  equal  hand, 
'His  goodnefs,  we  may  obferve,  is  always  ftiiking 
^ith  thefe  our  neccflaiy   xmperfe6tions»  fetting 

bounds 
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tommpn  fenfe)  together  with  a  wonderful  delight^ 
as  well  as  fuccefs,  in  the  bufy  parfuits  of  a  fcramb- 
ling  world.  The  fafferings  of  the  fick  are  gceat-^ 
ly  rjelieved  by  many  trifling  gratiiications  imper^ 
ceptible  to  others,  and  fometimes  almoft  repaid 
by  the  inconceivable  tcanfports.occadoi^d  by  the 
return  of  health  and  vigour^^ 

Thus,  for  example,  poVerfyi  or  the  want  of 
tichcs,  is  generally  iriore  compenfaied  by  baying 
xiiore  hopfes,  and  fewer  fears,  by  a  greater  ftiare, 
of  hdaltb^  and  a  moll  exqui{it6  relifh  of  the  ftnaTl- 
eft  enjoyments,  than  ihofe  who  poffeTs  tliem  are 
ufually  bleffed  with.  The  want  of  tslfte  and  geni- 
us, with  atl  this  pleafare  that  arife  frotii  thenf,  are 
commonly  recompenfed  by  a  more  ufeful  kind  of 
bounds  to  the  inconveniences  it  cannot  totally 
prevent,  by  balancing  the  wants,  and  repaying  the 
fufferings  of  all  by  fome  kind  of  equivalent  natur- 
ally refuiting  from  their  particular  lituations  and 
circumftances. 

Folly  cannot  be  very  grievous,  beeaufe  imper- 
ceptible; and  I  doubt  not  but  there  is  fome  truth 
in  that  rant  of  a  mad  poet,  that  there  is  a  pleafure 
in  being  mad,  which  none  but  mad-men  know. 
Ignorance  or  the  want  of  knowledge  of  literature, 
the  appointed  lot  of  all  born  to  poverty,  and  the 
drudgeries  of  life,  is  the  only  opiate  capable  of 

infufing 
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infufing  that  infenfibility  which  can  enable  them  to 
endure  the  miferies  of  the  one^  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  other.  And  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  mofl: 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  divine  wifdom,  that 
whereas  in  all  animals^  whofe  individuals  rife  lit- 
de  above  the  reft  of  their  fpecies,  knowledge  is 
inftinftive;  in  man,  whofe  individuals  are  fo  wide- 
ly different,  it  is  acquired  by  education  >  by  which 
means  the  prince  and  the  labourer,  the  pKilofb- 
pher  and  the  peaifant,  are  in  fome  meafure  fitted 
for  their  refpeftive  fituatiohs.  The  fame  parental 
care  extends  to  every  part  of  the  animal  creation. 
Brutes  are  exempted  from  numberlefs  anxieties, 
by  that  happy  want  of  refleBion  on  paft,  and  ap* 
prehenfion  of  future  fufferingsy  which  are  annexed 
to  theic  inferiority.  Thofe  amongfl  them  wno  de« 
vour  others,  are  taught  by  nature  to  difpatch 
them  as  eafily  as  poflible;  and  man,  the  mod  mer- 
cilefs  devourer  of  all,  is  induced,  by  his  own  ad- 
vantage, to  feaft  thofe  defigned  for  his  fuftenancc, 
the  more  luxurioufly  to  feaft  upon  them  himfelf. 
Thus  mifery,  by  all  poflible  methods,  is  diminifli- 
ed  or  repaid;  and  happinefs  like  duids,  is  ever  tend-^ 
ing  towards  an  equilibrium; 

But,  was  it  ever  fo  unequalfy  divided,  our  pre- 
tence for  complaint  could  be  of  this  only,  that  nt^ 
are  not  fo  high  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence  aiour  ig- 
Q  norant 
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norant  ambition  may  defire :  A  pretence  ifhich 
muft  eternally  fubfift ;  becaufe»  vrere  we  ever  io 
much  higher^  there  would  be  ftill  room  for  infi- 
nite power  to  exalt  us;  ahdj  Cnce  ho  link  in  the 
chain  can  be  broke,  the  fame  reafori  for  difquiet 
inuft  remain  to  thofe  who  fucceed  to  that  chafro, 
which  miift  be  occafioned  by  our  preferment.    A 
inaa  can  have  no  reafon  to  repine,  that  he  is  not 
an  angel,  nor  a  horfe  that  he  is  not  a  man ;  much 
lefs,  that  in  their  feveral  Ilations  they  poffefs  not 
the  faculties  of  another;  for  this  would  bb  an  in* 
tufferable  misfortune.    And  doubtlefs  it  would  bi 
'as  inconvenient  for  a  man  to  be  endued  with  the 
knowledge  of  an  angel,  as  for  a  horfe  to  have  At 
reafon  of  a  man ;  but,  as  they  are  now  formed  b)r 
the  confummate  wifdom  of  their  creator,  ^ch  en^- 
joys  pleafures  peculiar  to  his  (ituation :  Ahd  iho' 
the  bappinefs  of  one  may  perhaps  cohfifl:  in  diviflfe 
contemplation,  of  another  in  the  acqiiifition  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  that  of  a  third  in  wander- 
ing amidftlimpid  dreams,  and  luxuriant  piaftut^ 
yet  the  meaneft  of  thefe  enjoyment's  give  no  ihterr- 
ruption  to  the  moft  fublime,  but  altbgether  Un- 
doubtedly increafe  the  aggregate  fuiii  of  felfcity 
beftowed  upon  the  univerfe.    Greatly  indeed  muft 
that  be  leifened,  were  there  no  Beings  but  of  the 
higheft  orders. 

Pid    , 


Did  there  not|  for  inftance,  exift  90  thi$  ttrnU 
trial  globe  any  fenfitive  creatures  inferior  to  maO| 
bow  great  a  qufintity  o^bappine&  muft  have  bcco 
lofl^  which  is  no)^  eajoyed  by  millions^  who  itt 
prefent  inhabit  every  part  of  its  furface,  in  ^eldf 
^nd  gardens^  in  extended  dcfens,  impenetrahlp 
^roods,  and  iqiaieqle  oceans;  hy  moiuirchif^s  df 
bees,  republics  of  ants,  and  innumerable  fainiliea 
of  infefis  dwelling  on  every  leaf  and  flower^  who 
are  all  poflfefied  of  as  great  a  (hare  of  pleafare^ 
and  a  greater  of  innocence,  than  their  arrogant 
Sovereign,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  a  little  contri* 
lute  to  his  convenience  and  faappinefs! 

H^  God,  ^Qn  fool,  yrprkcd  folely  .fftr  thy  gpqd| 
•Thy  joy,  thy  paftime,  thy  attirp,  thy  .fopfi  l 
-Who  for  thy  uble  feeds  th?  w^ntpn  fawn, 
'JFcfr  him  as  Kinjiiy  fpre^ds  the.llow*ry  Uyfn. 
'  Is :ii  for  thee  the  lark  afcends  and  Jing3? 
^|iV  tunes  bis  vpice,  jpy  elevates  hi/i.wingSf 
'  Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 

Loves.of  his  own,  and  raptures  fwell  the  note. 

The  bounding  fteed  you  pompoufly  beftride. 

Shares  with  his  Lord  the  pleafure  and  the  pride. 

Is  thine  alone  the  feed  that  ftrews  the  plain? 

T^e. birds  of  heav'n  fhall  vindicate  their  grain. 

Thine  the  full  harveft  of  the  golden  year? 

Fart  pays,  and  juftly,  the  deferving  ftcer^ 
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Thus  the  univerfe  refembles  a  large  and  well- 
regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  officers  and  fer. 
vahts^  and  even  the  domeftic  animals,  are  fiibfer- 
vient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  fubordination : 
Each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquifites  peculi- 
ar to  his  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  contributes 
by  that  juft  fubordination  to  the  magnificence  and 
liappinefs  of  the  whole. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  tl^at  thele  eyils  of  m^ 
p^rfeftion,  proceeding  from  the  neceflaiy  ii^ferio^ 
jrity  of  fome  Beings  in  comparifon  of  others^  cao 
in  no  fenfe  be  called  any  evils  at  all:  But^  if  they 
could,  it  is  as  evident  from  thence,  that  there  are 
many  which  even  infinite  power  cannot  prevent; 
it  being  fufficiently  demonftrable,  that  to  jproduce 
a  fyftem  of  created  Beings,  all  fupreme  in  bappi- 
nefs  and  dignity,  a  government  compofed  of  all 
Kings,  an  army  of  all  Generals,  or  a  univerfe  of 
all  Gods  mud  be  impra£licable  for  omnipotence 
itfclf.   ' 


^XT^ 
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rRAORDIJ^'ARr  AJfECDOTE 

OF    A 

BRAVE  OFFICER. 

£  time  after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet|  a 
low  lady,  who  refided  at  Calais,  and  whofe 
I,  named  St.  Lo,  had  loft  his  life  in  the  fcr- 
his  country,  as  Ihe  was  one  evening  at 
with  feveral  friends,  was  Informed,  by  her 
»  that  a  gentleman  w^Qied  to  fpeak  lo  her 
djojning  apartment, 

found  therq  an  old  officer,  whofe  features 
ught  (he  recolleded,  notwithftanding  his 
s  and  the  diforder  of  his  drefs. 

y^ou  know  me  Madam  ?  faid  he. 

;  Sir!  cried  fhe,  furvcying  him  with  much 
3n.  Can  it  be  you?  Are  not  you  Monlieur 
? 

Madam,  anfweredhe,  the  fame;  your  old 
and  relation,  whom  you  have  not  feen  for 
years ;  and  who  from  the  rank  of  enfign^  in 
the  firft  regiments  of  France,  has,  after  for- 
rs  fervice,  arrived  at  the  degreeof  a  Lieute- 
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nanUCoIonel  in  the  fame  regiment;  and  after  hav- 
ing  been  long  honoured  with  the  efteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  fuperiors,  fees  himfelf  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  requefting  an  afylum  for  this  night 
and  of  entreating  you  to  keep  his  arrival  here  an 
inviolable  fecret. 

Gracious  heaven !  cried  the  lady,  whofe  ffir«. 
pri^e  equalled  her  concern^  what  can  have  hap* 
pened  to  you  ? 

M^iaaiy  replied  he,  we  hive  no  time  to  lofe  in 
a  long  converfation.  You  fee  the  condition  I  am 
in.  The  fatigue  I  have  undergone^  and  the  com- 
pany you  have  left,  who  no  doubt  expteft  you 
^on  to  return,  will  not  permit  us  now  to  enter 
into  particulars.  A  bed  is  all  I  at  prefent  want. 
To  morrow  morning  you  fhall  know  my  misfor- 
tunes. Give  the  proper  orders  to  yourdoipeftics, 
and  return  to  your  friends. 

The  next  morning  the  lady,  whqlis  reft  had  not 
•been  a  little  difturbed  by  thinking  of  tl^is  une;x- 
pe8ed  vifitor,  having  rung  for  her  fervant,  was  in- 
formed tUe  Jxanger,  who  had  arrived  tb^e  ey^iog 
before  had  b^en  long  yp.  She  therefor  fent  ,to 
requejfthis  compa,ny;  wd  when  he  cai^^  ,1^^ 
jvircd  hinj,  by  their  ancient  feiwdftiipj  nat;ftajcpjp- 
i^Wijl any partpf bis hiftoQr.    JM[a^,  «»!*f4 hft 

wtl\ 
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lirith  a  (Igh,  to  comply  with  your  reqoeft  I  mult 
renounce  your  efteeni.  But  you  have  a  rig^t  to 
the  truth,  and  I  fhould  think  myrelflefs  defervkig 
your  pity,  Oiould  felf  refpcft,  which  I  have  no  hrti^ 
ger  any  pretenfions  to  indulge,  tetnpt  me  to  hide 
it  from  you* 

I  will  confers^  therefore^  that  a  wi^tch^  who  it 
the  mod  defpicable  of  men^  now  inn^lores  .your 
companion,  hoping  to  obtain  from  your  goodnefs 
the  only  favour  which  the  horfor  he  feels  at  his 
t^refent  iituation  will  permit  him  to  fequ^« 

To  keep  you  no  longer  in  fufpenfe,  know  then 
that  I,  utterly  unwonhy  of  being  born  within  thefe 
"Wklls,  heretofore  fo  giorioiilly  -defended  by  our 
dncefton,  having  been  appointed  to  defendtiboogh 
it  was  only  for  a  fingle  hoar,  an  advanced  poft 
lipon  which  the  entire  fuccefs  of  the  'cnfuing  b&t« 
tie  might  depend-^Shudder  at  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you!  I,  that  veteran  officer,  who,  three 4ays 
befotfe,had  never  khown  fear,  and  wliofe  bravery 
is  attefted  by  the  fears  ftiU  reinainihg  of  the  many 
VoUnds  I  have  received,  at  fight  of  the  enemy, 
^forgetful  at  once  tJf  what  I  ^fts,  and  what  I  muft 
Ibecome,  fl^d  like  a  coward,  an  infamous  GOvmd; 
1irnd  fo  great  was  my  panic,  'tltat  after  a  "^itght  of 
'ihree  hours,  I  fCarccly*recOYefed  frbiitflliy  ftfror. 

To 
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To  crowh  my  ignominy,  I  Was  unable,  even  when 
I  felt  all  the  excefs  of  (hame^  to  liften  to  the  voice 
of  honour^  which  admoniflied  me  to  return  to  the. 
camp,  and  expiate  my  crime,  by  furrendering  my* 
felf  to  the  rigour  of  the  military  law.  I  have  not 
blufhed  to  prefent  myfelf,  degraded  and  defpica* 
ble  as  I  am,  before  you,  in  whofe  eyes  I  already 
tead  all  the  furpri^e  and  contempt  which  a  wretch 
like  me  mult  naturally  infpire. 

At  this  terrifying  recital,  the  lady  could  only 
c\prefs  the  different  fenfations  with  which  Ihe  was 
agitated  by  her  iilence  and  her  tears. 

I  never  doubted,  Madam,  continued  the  Oifi« 
cer,  but  you  mull  furvey  me  with  a  deteftaiion 
equal  to  your  concern;  I  therefore,  only  purpo- 
Xed  to  requeft  you  would  procure  me  a  fpccdy  paf- 
fage  to  England,  where,  changing  my  name,  I 
had  determined  to  conceal  my  fhame.  Rut  I  have 
now  abandoned  this  refolution,  and  have  written  a 
letter,  which  is  already  on  its  way  to' my  General. 
In  it  I  have  informed  him  of  every  thing  I  have 
related  to  you,  and  have  concluded  by  entreating 
him  to  fix  a  day  on  which  I  may  return  to  the  ar* 
iny,  and  furrender  myfelf  to  take  my  trial  by  a 
court-martial ;  too  happy  if  ray  death,  by  expiat- 
ing a  crime  which  has  rendered  life  infupportable, 

may 
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niay  procure  me,  if  not  the  efteem,  at  leaft  the 
pity  of  my  brave  comrades;  among  ivhom  itiy 
name  muft  be  heard  with  horror^  and  to  whom  my 
example- 
How  Sir !  faid  the  lady,  interriipting  him^  Iiave 
yoii  already  fent  this  letter  ? 

Yes,  Madam;  your  {ervaint  carried  it  to  the  of- 
fice two  hours  ago,  and  faw  the  courier  ready  to 
depart. 

And  fhould  the  General  confent  to  your  pro- 
pofal,  can  you, — are  you  certain  of  yourfelf~can 
you  refolve?— 

Yes,  Madam,  and  this  refolution  has  already 
reftored  eafe  to  my  diftraded  mind.  Every  at- 
tempt to  induce  me  to  change  it  will  be  fruitlefs. 
I  was  once  brave;  I  turned  a  coward;  but  I  will 
not  die  a  coward ! 

Oh,  Sir!  how  much  have  you  excited  my  ad- 
miration! yet  atn  I  inclined  tb  hope  the  Ceneral^ 

moved  by  your  prefent  magnanimity,  will-^ 
» 
Hope  nothing,  dear  Madam.     Could  he  pair- 
.don  me,  I  Ihoald  not  forgive  myklfi  ^ndray  fi- 
tuation  would  jonly  become  a  thoufand  tioK^moTe 
dreadful. 

R  Eight 
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Eight  days  after^  during  which  time  he  remained 
concealed  at  bis  friend's  houfe,  he  received  the 
(allowing  letter  from  M arechal  4^  Villain ; 

*<  It  is  no  doubt)  a  mod  humiliating  proof  of  the 
Imbecility  of  our  nature  to  learn  thataman^  whofc 
courage  has  fo  often  been  tried,  and  unqueftioned, 
for  more  than  forty  years^  (hould,  on  a  fudden, 
ihote  fo  wanting  to  himfelf  and  the  moft  facred 
ol  duties;  but  no  Ids  extraordinary  is  the  magna*-* 
nimity  with  whicb^  the  moment  his  delirium  ccafes^  ^=3 
lie  voluntarily  offers  his  life  in  expiation  of  hia^v 

biih,  and  of  the  evil  example  which  the  mifcon^ 

'^uSt  he  bitterly  laments  has  given  to  others. 

Such,  unhappy  P**,  is  my  opinion ;  and  fuch^ 
Vlitt  of  the  brave  officers  of  my  army ;  and  fince    _, 
i>Jr  the  laws  of  war,  you  are  well  convinced  i-^ 
trould  be  impoflible  for  them  either  to  acquit  yoir  :s 
or  palliate  an  oflfence  of  fuch  a  nature,  they,  a:  ^ 
well  as  myfelf  lament  your  fufferings  too&icerel^^ 
to  accept  the  generous,  or  rather^  heroic  offer: 
which  your  emreine  regret  has  induced  you  to 
Wke* 

My  wifbes,  therefore,  and  thofe  of  your  former 

friendls,  mofli  unformniate  maoi !  are,  that  Hdivea 

-^4  length  of  time  tkiay  eo&fble  Ad  give  jm 

'-^ftrength  to  fupport  a  edamhy,.  tiie  mmembmee 

of  which  is  no  lefs  painful  to  us  than  to  •yourfbH' 

•  c  *  This 


This  anfwcr,  which  might  in  fpipe  fort  prove 
•cQpfolatory  to  any  other  roai^  only  ferved  to 
heighten  tbe  diQrefsful  feelings  of  the  unhappy 
P**,  who,  after  having  feni  to  his  Commander  his 
Crofs  of  St»  Louis,  condeofined  himfelf  to  furvive 
what  he  called  bis  Ofprobrium^  and  to  continue  at 
Calais,  in  which  towh  there  is  always  a  nuaieroi;La 
garrifpn;  there  to  appear^  the  remainder  ofbisIUe^ 
it)  the  uniform  of  his  regiment;  a.ftriking  czampli^ 
of  the  infirmities  to  which  human  nature  is^ever 
liable,  and  thus  devoting  himfelf  to  the  contempt  of 
every  oSiGer)  every  foldier,  and  every  inh^bitanti^ 


COJrSOLATIONS, 
tady  on  the  Death  of  her  Dau^ter. 

IT  is  tliefaufinefsof  friendfiiipandjihilofqpfiy, 
rather  (o  prevent  forrow  from  growing jnto  a 
babit^  than  to  defepd  the  heart  from  ita  firfl  influ- 
twtts. — The  one  is  a  natural,  the  other  a  inor^l 
0fi\^  and  it  is  in  the  latter  only  .that  the  precepts 
of  the  moralift  can  be  of  ufe. 

That  you  may  be  willing  to  give  up  the  cooipa- 
iiy  of  forrowj  confider  the  nature  and  qualities 
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of  your  companion.  Her  conftant  bufinefs  is  to-' 
draw  gloomy  and  dejedihg  images  of 'life;  to  an- 
ticipate the  hour  of  mifery^  and  to  prolong  it  when 
it  is  arrived.  Peace  of  mind  and  contentment 
fly  from  her  haunts,  and  the  amiable  graces  oS 
chearfulnefs  die  beneath  her  influence.  Sorrow  is 
an  enemy  to  virtue,  while  it  deflfoys  Ibat  cheerful 
habit  of  mind  that  cheriflies  and  fupports  it;  it  is 
an  enemy  to  piety,  for  with  what  language  fliall 
we  addrefs  that  Being  whofe  providence  bur  com- 
plaints either  accufe'or  deny?  It  is  ah  enemy  to 
healthy  which  depends  greatl^  oh  the  freedom  and 
vigourof  the  animal  fpirits;  and  of  happinefs  it 
is  the  reverfe. — iSucli,  Madam,  is  the  genuine  dif-  - 
pofition,  and  fuch  are  the  qualities  of  forrow;  and 
will  you  admit  fuch  an  enemy  to  your  bofom?— * 
Her  facrifices  arc  the  aching  heart,  and  the  fleep- 
lefs  eye ;  the  deep  {^arching  groan,  and  lilent 
tear. — Will  you  become. a  votary  to  fuch  a  friend? 
A  friend  that  would  rob  your  Creator  of  his  ho- 
nour, the  world  of  your  virtue,  and  yourfelf  of 
your  happinefs  ? — !Yei.  farther,  forrow  will  rob 
your  friends  of  your  affeSion.^ — The  heart  that 
has  been  long  a  prey  to  raifery  gradually  lofes  its  ' 
fenfibility — gloomy  ahd  unfocial  habits  fucceeds 
and  the  love  of  human  kind  is  at  laft  abforbed  in 

the  ftagnaiion  of  melancholy. 

i.      •  .  .    .     .  .      .   .    > 
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•  But  Ihall  we,  Madaro^  enquire  into  tbe  caufo 
>f  this  forrow,  which,  poffibly,  you  may  fay  with 
SbaJcefpeare— -*'  is  too  great  to  be  patched  with 
>roverbs.''— -  Is  it  on  account  of  her  whom  you  l^ 
ment,  or  on  your  awn  ?  **  No,",  you  anfwer,*'  ••  tit 
>n  account  of  my  dear  cbild."< — Shall  I  not  bewail 
ibe  cruelty  of  ber  deftiny,  cut  oflF  from  the  feireft 
iiopes  in  the  very  bloom  and  vigour  of  life  ?  AlasI 
s '  this  the  end  of  a  virtuous  and  elegant  educa^ 
:ion  ?  My  poor  Harriet !  What  does  it  now  avail 
hat  you  negled  the  trifling  amufements  and  vain 
>urruits  of  your  fex,  to'acquire  a  taftefor  the  fi« 
ler  enjoyments  of  the  mind?  Surely  longbappi* 
leis  was  due  to  you,  who  had  taken  fuch  pains  to 
leferve  it.— Dear  creature!  had  (he  lived tb  adorn 
the  married  ftate,  her  amiable  fincerity,  her  natu- 
ral politenefs,  and,  above  all,  the  virtuous  fenfi- 
bility  of  her  heart,  would  hav6  completed  her  own 
bappinefs,  by  infuring  that  of  her  hu(band. !"    . 

All  this,  Ma^am,  you  might  fay,  and  the  mo«> 
iher*s  affedion  exaggerates  no  circumftance.  But 
thi/i  muft  have  been  faid  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
life,  while  it  continues,  cannot  but  be  happy;  or. 
It  leai^,  that  virtue  and  excellence  mull  infallibly 
produce  happinefs. 

Thefe,  however,  are  conclufions  which  none 
9(  the  beit  obfervers  of  human  life  have  admitted. 

Happinefs 
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Happkiefs  may  be  deftroyed  by  many  cireumftaiu 
cei  vbich  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  virtue  to  pre« 
yeiit«    It  is  far  from  being  impoilibley  Madam» 
ttei  Alt  lady  whofe  death  you  fo  paflionately  la^       V 
IMAts  Aay  by  that  death  be  e:i;enpted  from  many 
eifUi.    How  many  has  the  pale  tyrant  unrnercifuW 
l^fpared?  What  a  lafting  affliaion  muft  it  haves 
bMd  to  you»  bad  the  noble  mind  of  your  Harrie^Mi 
doomed  to  fufFer  imprifonment  in  a  feebl 
unhealthy  body?     Had  the  fair  rofe  beei 
aariy  Uafted,  and  the  root  cruelly  fuffered  to  live^-^ 
attd  pifie  away  gradually  through  a  courfe  of  de        :m 
li^lefs  years? 

M^reovers  as  beauty  is  no  charm  agaii^ft  the  na-  ^m* 
laral  evils  of  life,  fo  neither  is  virtue  always  a  d 
fi^dce  againft  its  moral  evils.    Your  amiable  Hai 
fiet*  with  all  her  accomplifhments,  might  have  beer      n 
unfortunately  united  to  fplendid  infenfibility,  o^^r 
wealthy  avarice  ? — Her  virtues  might  have  becom    < 
the  objcd  of  profligate  ridicule,  or  miiSnterpretim^ 
HI  nature;  and  her  peffon  might  have  adminifiere^ 
chagrin  to  negligence,  or  fuel  to  jeaioufy«    In  fucA 
circumftances,  I  fuppofe,  the  fenlibilitybf  her  heart 
would  have  been  far  from  defending  it  from  mi« 
fery;  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  her  Own  integrity 
would  have  afforded  her  little  relief^  when  the 
only  pcrfon  whofe  efteem  it  fiiould  pdocipally 

have 
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hare  procured  her,  lool^ed  apoa  her  widi  coUacfii 
or  averfion.    You  know^  Madaai^  ibffe  ate  im 
ancommon  evilt ;  and  tbo'  Harriet  was  every  waf 
Worthy  of  better  fate^  Ihe  mighty   Mverthekft, 
Imve  had  her  lot  ampngft  the  wiliitiideft  ibat  fufibr 
.and  complain.    Neither  would  the  ciruetejr  or  the 
negtigence  of  a  hulhand  have  been  dn&only  cviki 
that  would  have  endangered  her  pe^e;  it  would 
have  been  equally  expofed  IQ  ruin  hy<  thtioUi^ 
.and  vices  of  a  child;— ^or,  what  iathe^afeof  iew 
parents,  had  fbe  met  with  no  ingratttudej  and  be- 
held no  wretchedneTf  ip  hfsr  off^priog^  her :gf;atle 
heart  might  have  been  wounded^  like  the  heart 
which  there  arguments  are  dire^d  to  (et  at  e^iCf 
by  the  early  death  of  a  beloved  child.     Confidcr, 
Madam,  tob,  that  by  her  earlier  death  flke  has  ef- 
caped  thofe  fonrows  fhe  would  have   fufifered  for 
you.     You  only  have  to  mourn  the  lofi  of  her ; 
but  fhe  might  have  mourned  for  you,  for  herfelf^ 
and  for  her  offspring. 

Indeed,  the  lofs  of  this  intelledual  being  night 
be  accounted  a  misfonune,  almoft  at  any  rate, 
were  this  stnsible,  icarm  motioriy  to  become  a  kneaded 
4lod;  but  we,  who  are  taught  fach  noble  concep- 

'.tiohs  oT  the  Author  of  Nature,  can  never  fuppole 
ibat  he  will  luffitr  even  a  temporary  ceflktion  of 
ifeonfaouliie&r^  cannot  enter  into  thbfe  .^looipy 

,    .  \  apprehenGons, 
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apprehenfions,  ttiat  vhen  the  immortal  fpiriC  \ify 
forfaken  the  body,  its  faculties  fhall  for  a  time 
be  chained  down  in  a  ftate  of  unconfcioutf  ftiu 
pidity.  Such  an  appointment  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, both  be  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  foul,  and  contrary  to  the  attri- 
butes of  its  benevolent  creator. — To  what  various 
modes  of  being,  inconceivable  to  us,  may  ndi 
Omnipotence  aflign  our  departed  fpirits  ? — What 
degrees  of  happinefs  may  not  he  have  in  (lore, 
adapted  to  intelledual  exiftence?  Gorrcluding 
then  that  your  viftudiis  Harriet  is  now  in  a  ftate 
of  fuperior  blifs,  how  fuperfluous  would  it  be  to 
mourn  on  her  account. 

Would  you,  were  it  in  your  power,  recall  her 
happy  fpirit  to  thefe  regions  of  chance  and  vanity? 
Would  you  wilh  the  liberal  mind  to  leave  its  in* 
telle&ual  feaft,  and  re-animate  a  clod  of  earth  ? 
Would  you  then  confine  its  dilated  powers  in  the 
prifon  of  a  mortal  body,  and  fubjed  it  to  all  the 
pains  of  its  mifcrable  partner?—**  No  furely,  no;" 
—I  hear  you  fay — ^  I  will  mourn  no  longer  for 
my  child.**  Yet,  polfibly,  you  may  mourn  for 
yourfelf;  there  is  always  fomething  felfilh  in  thofe 
forrows  that  feem  to  be  the  moft  fociaU  It  is  hard 
you  will  fay,  that  you  (hould  lofe  the  comfort  of 
fucb  a  child  in  the  decline  of  life.— Her  filial  ten- 

dernefs^ 
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vduld  have  chcriflicd  the  langoiir  of  kge, 
Id  have  ftrewed  its  barren  way  with  the 
of  youth.  Moreover,  what  joy  mutt  it 
n  to  you  to  have  feen  your  maternal  cares 
I  in  her  growing  virtues,  and  tbofe  vir- 
wned  with  the  happinefs  they  deferVed». 

madam,  yoii  have  lived  to  fee.  Believe 
Harriet  is  now  iii  poffeflion  of  a  greater 
s  than  this  world  has  to .  give.  By  her 
u  are,  no  doubt,  deprived  of  rhany  com- 
It  may  not  this  be  more  than  made  up  by 
Pure  of  reflefling  on  that  fublime  felicity 
enjoys.  Indulge  that  refleftion^  and 
►r^  how  contemptible  will  every  thing  elfe 
ipon  comparifon.^— 

not  thofe  afguitients  Efficient  to  fet  your 
cafe,  i  might  refer  you  to  the  univerfal 
nature,  from  whence  there  is  no  appeal. 
n  death  and  ruin  eftablifhcd  their  empire 
her  works  ? 

not  every  place  through  which  you  pafs 

^ou  with  the  ruins  of  exiftence  ?—  Is  not 

Dry  of  every  nation  replete  with  their  tri- 

— Ceafe  the  mother's  fighs  a  momenta  and 

the  general  condition  of  nature.    Let  us 

remember 
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remember  that  we  were  born  within  the  precinfib 
of  deaths  and  Tacrifice  to  him  without  many  tears. 

I  am  perfuaded,  madaro>  that  none  of  these  things 
are  hid  from  you;  but  it  is  poflible  that  in  the 
depth  of  your  affliSion  you  might  not  attend  to 
them.  Should  I  add  more,  I  might  feero  to  dif- 
truft  your  prudence ;  but  had  I  faid  lefs,  I  Ihould 
not  have  proportioned  my  argumenu  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  your  grief.  Happy  (hould  I  be  if  they 
could  have  the  leaft  weight  with  you.  If  you 
would  now  convince  the  world  that^  as  you  are 
poflefled  of  every  other  virtue^  you  are  not  want^ 
ing  in  fortitude. 


ADDRESS  to  a  TOUJ^TG  SCHOLAR, 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE 

In  the  Courfe  of  a  liberal  Education  at  School. 

YOUR  parents  have  watched  over  your  help- 
lefs  infancy,  and  condu£ted  you,  with  many 
a  pang,  to  an  age  at  which  your  mind  is  capable 
of  manly  improvement  Their  folicitudc  ftill  con- 
tinues, and  no  trouble  nor  expence  is  fpared  in 
giving  you  all  the  inftru£lions  and  accomplifh- 

inents 
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ments  which  may  enable  you  to  a£i  your  part  iri 
life,  as  a  man  of  poliflied  fenfe  and  confirmed  vir- 
tue. You  have,  then^  already  contraAed  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  them.  You  can  pay  it  by  no 
other  method  but  by  ufing  the  advantages  which 
their  goodnefs  has  afforded  you. 

If  your  own  endeavors  are  deficient^  it  is  ia 
vain  that  you  have  tutors,  books,  and  all  the  ex« 
ternal  apparatus  of  literary  purfuits.  You  muft 
love  learning,  if  you  intend  to  pofTefs  it.  In  or«» 
der  to  love  it,  you  mud  feel  its  delights;  in  order 
to  feel  its  delights,  you  muft  apply  it,  however  irk- 
fomc  at  firft,  clofely,  conftantly,  and  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  IT  yon  have  refolution  enough  to 
do  this,  you  cannot  but  love  learning;  for  the 
mind  always  loves  that  to  which  it  has  been  long, 
fteadily,  and  voluntarily  atuched.  Habits  are 
formed,  wAich  render  what  was  at  Brft  difagreea- 
ble,  not  only  pleafant  but  neceflary. 

Pleafant,  indeed,  are  all  the  paths  which  lead  to 
polite  and  elegant  literature.  Yours,  then,  is 
furely  a  lot  particularly  happy.  Your  education 
is  of  fuch  a  fort  that  its  principal  fcope  is  to  pre- 
pare  you  to  receive  a  refined  pleafure  during  youy 
life.  Elegance,  or  delicacy  of  tafte,  is  one  of  the 
firft  objeds  of  a  claffical  difciplinc;  and  it  is  this 
S  2  fine 
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^e  quality  which  opens  a  new  world  to  the  fcho- 
lar's  view.  Elegance  of  tafte  has  a  connexion 
with  many  virtues^  and  all  of  them  virtues  of  the 
molt  amiable  kind.  It  tends  to  render  you,  at 
oncCy  good  and  agreeable.  You  mud  therefore 
be  an  enemy  to  your  own  enjoy ments,  if  you  enter 
on  the  difcipline  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of 
a  claflical  and  liberal  education  with  reludance. 
Value  duly  the  opportunities  you  enjoy,  and  which 
are  denied  to  thoufands  of  your  fellow-creatures. 

Without  exemplary  diligence  you  will  make 
but  a  contemptible  proficiency.     You  may,  in- 
deed, pafs  through  the  forms  of  fchools  and  uni- 
yerfitiesj  but  you  will  bring  nothing  away  from 
them  of  real  value.     The  proper  fort  and  degree 
Qf  diligence  you  cannot  poffefs,  but  by  the  efforts 
of  your  own  refolution.     Your  inftruQor  may,  in- 
deed, conBne  you  within  the  walls  of  a  fchool  a 
certain  number  of  hours.     He  may  place  books 
before  you,  and  compel  you  to  fix  your  eyes  upon 
them;  but   no  authority  can   chain  down    your 
mind.     Your  thoughts  will  efcape  from  every  ex- 
ternal reftraint,  and  amidft  the  moft  ferious  lec- 
tures, may  be  ranging  in  the  wild  purfuit  of  trifles 
or  vice.    Rules,  reftraints,  commands^  and  punifli- 
ments,  may,  indeed,   affift  in   ftrengthening  your 
refolution;    but,    without  your    own    voluntary 

choice, 
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choice,  your  diligence  will  not  often  conduce  ta 
your  plcafure  or  advantage.  The  igh  this  truth 
is  obvious,  yet  it  feenis  to  be  a  fecret  to  thofe  pa« 
rents  who  expeft  to  find  their  fon'j  improvement 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tutors  and 
external  adiftances,  which  their  op;; '-nee  has  en- 
abled them  to  provide.  Thefe  rf;-.  •  .-.^^  indeed^ 
are  fometimes  afforded,  chiefly  ibat  the  young 
heir  to  a  title  or  eftate  may  indul<^c}!i -nfelf  inidle-^ 
ncfs  and  nominal  pleafurcs.  The  l^  Toft  is  con-- 
ftrued  to  him,  and  the  exercife  written  for  him  by 
the  private  tutor^  while  the  haplefs  youth  is  enga-* 
ged  in  Tome  ruinous  pleafure,  which^  at  the  fame 
time,  prevents  him  from  learning  any  thing  defi- 
rable,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  deftruflivc' 
habits,  which  can  feldom  be  removed. 

But  the  principal  obftacle  to  improvement  at 
your  fchool,  c!V.ccially  if  you  are  too  plentifully 
fupplicd  with  money,  is  a  perverfc  ambition  of 
being  diftinguifhed  as  a  boy  of  fpirit  in  mifchiev- 
ous  pranks,  in  neglecting  the  taflcs  and  leflbns^ 
and  for  every  vice  and  irregularity  which  the  pue- 
rile  age  can  admit.  You  will  have  fenfc  enough, 
I  hope,  to  difcover,  beneath  the  maflk  of  gaiety 
and  good-nature,  that  malignant  fpirit  of  detrac^ 
lion,  which  endeavours  to  render  the  boy  who  ap- 
plies to  books,  and  to  all   the  duties  apd  proper 
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bnfiners  of  the  fchool^  ridiculous.  You  will  feei 
by  the  light  of  your  reafon,  that  the  ridicule  is 
TDifapplied.  You  will  difcover,  that  the  boys  who 
have  recourfe  to  ridicule,  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
ftupid,  unfeeling^  ignorant,  and  vicious.  Their 
noify  folly,  their  bold  confidence,  their  contempt 
of  learning,  and  their  defiance  of  authority^  are 
for  the  moft  part,  the  genuine  effe€b  of  hardened 
infenfibility.  Let  not  their  infults  and  ill-treat- 
ment difpirit  you.  If  you  yield  to  them  with  a 
ume  and  abjed  fubmiflion,  they  will  not  fail  to 
triumph  over  you  with  additional  infolence.  Dif- 
play  a  fortitude  in  your  purfuits,  equal  in  degree 
to  the  obftinacy  in  which  they  perfift  in  theirs. 
Your  fortitude  will  foon  overcome  theirs ;  which 
is,  indeed,  feldom  any  thing  more  than  the  auda- 
city of  a  bully.  Indeed,  you  cannot  go  through 
a  fchool  with  cafe  to  yourfelf,  and  with  fuccefs, 
without  a  confiderable  fhare  of  courage.  I  dp 
not  mean  that  fort  of  courage  which  leads  to  bac^ 
ties  and  contentions,  but  which  enables  you  to 
have  a  will  of  your  own,  and  to  purfue  what  is 
right,  amidft  all  the  perfecutions  of  furrounding 
enviers,  dunces,  and  detra3ors.  Ridicule  is  the 
weapon  made  ufe  of  at  fchool,  as  well  as  in  the 
world,  when  the  fortreffes  of  virtue  are  to  be  af- 
failed.  You  will  efFeftually  repel  the  attack  by  a 
^auntlcfs  fpirit  and  unyielding  perfeverance.  Tho* 

numbers 
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numbers  are  againft  you,  yet,  with  truth  and  reCti- 
tude  on  your  fide,  you  may  be  ipse  agmen^  though 
alone,  yet  equal  to  an  army. 

By  laying  in  a  ftore  of  ufeful  knowledge,  adorn- 
ing your  mind  with  elegant  literature,  improving 
and  ellablifliing  your  conduQ.  by  virtuous  princi- 
ples, you  cannot  fail  of  being  a  comfort   to  thofe 
friends  who  have  fupported  you,  of  being  happy 
within  yourfelf,  and   of  being  well  received  by 
mankind.  Honour  and  fucceisin  life  will  probably 
attend  you.     Under  all  circumftances  you  will 
have  an  internal  fource  of  confolation  and  enter- 
tainment, of  which  no   fublunary  viciflitude    can 
deprive  you.  Time  fhews  how  much  wifer  is  your 
choice  than   that  of  your   idle  companions,  who 
would  gladly  have  drawn  you  into  their  aflbciatioii, 
or  rather  into  their  confpiracy,  as  it  has  been  called, 
againft  good  manners,  and  againft  all  that  is  ho- 
nourable and  ufeful.     While  you  appear  in  focie- 
ty  as  a  refpe6table  and  valuable  member  of  it, 
they  have  facrificed,  at  the  (hrine  of  vanity,  pride, 
extravagance,  and  falfe  pleafure,  their  health  and 
their  feofe,  their  fonunes  and  their  cbaraQers. 

Otf 
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O  J^    E  jr  V  Y. 

TTROM  frozen  poles,  the  world's  retnoM  ex- 

-*■        tremes. 

To  Afric's  plains  beneath  the  torrid  beams, 
Pale  envy  reigns,  and  thro*  each  varying  zone, 
Difturbs  the  cottage,  or  affails  the  throne. 
A  dreadful  inmate  of  the  felfiOi  mind, 
Ally'd  to  malice,  and  with  fpleen  combined. 
This  foe  to  merit,  with  malignant  joy. 
Would  each  defcrving  charaftcr  deftroy. 
If  worth,  if  honour,  in  the  bofom  glow^ 
Envy  becomes  a  moft  inveterate  foe  ; 
If  foft  benevolence  diftrefs  befriends. 
Though  truth  applaud,  ftill  envy  difcommends. 
Through  a  grofs  medium  all  things  fhe  decries, 
Perverts  the  motive,  or  the  aft  belies. 


AJ^ECDOTE 

IN  the  year  1478,  George  Neville,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  was,  by  a  petition  from  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  publickly  degraded  by  an  aft  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  his  titles  taken  from  him.  The  charge 
againft  him  was,  that  having  by  gambling  and 
other  infamous  praftices,  loft  his  fortune,  he  had 
not  fufficient  income  wherewith   to  fupport   his 

dignity, 
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dignity^  by  which  the  credit  of  the  Peer  was  diC- 
graced.  The  reprefentation  was  Brft  made  to 
King  Edward  IV.  who  direfled  the  means  to  be 
purfued  for  his  ejeftion  out  of  the  upper  Houfe 
of  Parliament.  The  difgraced  Duke  went  into 
France  where  he  died  in  the  mod  miferable  man- 
ner in  a  few  months. 

The  above  inftance,  given  from  Blackftone*s 
Commentaries,  may  be  ftrengthened  by  an  obfer- 
vation  from  the  fame  author;  who  fays,  That  in 
a  much  later  time,  an  inftance  occured  of  a  noble- 
roan,  decked  with  one  of  the  firft  titles  of  this 
kingdom,  being  feen  running  before  the  carriage 
of  a  Peer  of  France.  Indeed  it  was  formerly 
fuppofed  that  the  King  might  degrade  any  peer, 
who  fliould  fo  far  wafte  his  eftate^  as  not  to  be 
able  to  fupport  his  dignity;  but  it  is  now  fetded 
that  a  peer  cannot  be  degraded  but  by  an  a6i  of 
parliament. 


The  LEGEND  of  POVERTT. 

A  MERCHANT  of  tolerable  good  fcnfe,  not 
altogether  unimproved  by  education,  found, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  care  he  could  take,  his  affairs  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  as  rendered  it  neceflary  for  him 
T  to 
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to  quit  a  kind  of  life  which  he  was  To  littler  qut- 
lified  to  lead,  and  ftrike  out  fotne  better  way  of 
employing  the  fmall  refidue  of  his  effe£b.  Such 
confiderations  have  commonly  a  ftrong  effed  on 
the  imagination,  fo  as  to  iill  it  with  gloomy  ide&j^ 
and  even  to  prejudice  the  intelleBual  faculties 
themfelves.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  this  diftrefled 
trader,  who,  having  unfuccefsfully  wearied  him- 
felf  in  feeking  to  efcape  from  a  hbyrinth  of 
thought,  at  laft  funk,  without  perceiving  it,  into 
a  profound  fteep ;  Nature  affording  that  remedy 
which  he  wanted  both  the  will  and  the  power  to 
apply. 

His  eyts  were  fcarce  clofed,  when,  to  his  ftill 
waking  mind,  the  image  of  a  robuft  woman  above 
the  common  fize  prefented  itfelf ;  fhe  was  drcfled 
in  a  home-fpun  ftufF;  and  tho'  her  head  attire  was 
far  from  being  fine,  yet  it  was  extremely  white, 
and  very  agreeably  difpofed;  the  reft  of  her  garb 
was  fuitable,  and  her  air  had  fomething  in  it  frank 
and  noble,  tho*  nothing  that  feemed  to  (low  from 
the  boarding  fcbool;  a  modeft  chearfulncfs  ihone 
in  her  countenance,  and  altogether  fhe  looked 
like  fome  perfon^  of  di(tin£lion  cloathed  aft^r  a 
ruflic  manner.  The  Merchant,  whofe  thoughts 
even  in  his  fleep  ran  out  the  fituation  he  was  in, 
law  this. phantom  widi  folrpriae,  and  haftily  de- 
manded 
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inandcd  who  (he  was,  and  how  fhe  came  to  trel^ 
pafs  upon  his  privacy. 

At  this  the  Dame  fecmed  to  fmile,  and  after  a 
low  reverence  proceeded  thus:  My  name  is  Po- 
verty ;  do  not  be  ftarilcd ;  your  being  afraid  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  make  ipe  hurt  you:  Calm 
your  thoughts;  recolleft  your  fpirits;  and  when 
you  are  cool  enough  tp  hear  me  I  will  go  op. 
Having  faid  this,  fhe  paufed  awhile,  and  then  re« 
fumed  her  difcourfe.  My  parents,  faid  {he,  wer?f 
Chance  and  Indifcretion;  they  made  a  match  al- 
moft  without  thinking  of  it;  and  tho*  my  mother 
went  her  full  time,  I  came  into  the  world  when  I 
was  little  expe6ted.  She  had  been  married  more 
than  once  before,  and  I  have  a  great  ip^my  fiftcrs 
by  different  fathers,  and  mofl  of  them  have  made 
their  hufbands  very  unhappy:  This  doubtle(s  you 
have  heard,  and  therefore,  nor  without  reafon, 
feem  confounded  at  the  fight  of  me;  but  have  pati- 
ence, you  are  the  perfon  I  have  chofen  for  my 
fpoufe,  there  is  no  feeing  rid  of  me,  and  yet,  if  you 
vill  take  my  advice,  we  may  live  togetiier  happily 
enough. 

The  poor  roan  fighcd,  but  could  not  fpeak;  he 

contented  himfelf  with  bowing,  and  beckoning  to 

her  to  proceed.     Mod  of  my  ftftf  rs,  continued 

T  9.  fhe, 
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fhe,  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  love  of  their 
hufbands;  they  converfed  with  them  as  it  were  by 
force,  and  the  confequence  of  fuch  untoward  em- 
braces hath,  in  moft  of  them  been  the  bringing  into 
the  world,  a  Boy  black  as  a  Negro,  called  Shame, 
alike  hated  by  father  and  mother;  and  flicking  fo 
clofe  to  them,  as  never  to  be  difowned. 

A  few  of  my  elder  fifters  have  been  more  happy ; 
fome  of  them  have  matched  with  country  clergy- 
men, fettled  for  the  mofl  part  either  in  Wales,  or 
in  the  North,  and  the  men  being  difcreet,  they 
have  lived  in  peace  and  comfort:  Moft  of  their 
ilfue  have  been  females,  fuah  as  temperance,  fru- 
gality, and  piety.  With  thefe  maids,  when  they 
grow  up  to  maturity,  the  parents  paffed  their  time 
very  agreeably  ;  returning  the  world's  favours  ia 
kind,  and  pitying  with  good  reafon,  fuch  as  pitied 
them. 

Others  have  married  foldiers  and  had  noreafbn 
to  repent  their  choice.  You  muft  have  heard  of 
fortitude,  the  fon  of  one  of  my  fifters  by  a  martial 
fpoufe.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the 
greateft  heroes  have  been  beft  fatisfied  with  ladies 
of  our  family,  and  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  you 
may  read  in  fome  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  fc- 
vcral  men  of  great  diftinftion,  who  would  not  be 

divorced 
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divorced  from  us  when  they  might;  and  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  Epaminundas  and  Cincinnatus  were  of 
that  number. 

By  this  time  I  hope  yon  are  convinced  that  be- . 
ing  joined  to  me  will  not  nccenarily  render  you 
miferable;  but  I  (hall  go  farther  dill,  and  (hew 
you,  that  though  I  have  no  fortune  to  boaft  of,  yet 
the  pofiTeiFion  of  me  is  attended  with  fome  bleflings; 
for  inftancc,  from  the  moment  we  are  united,  you 
will  fee  no  flatterers,  a  look  of  mine  obliges  a  falfe 
friend  to  unma(k  himfelf,  and  doubles  the  tender- 
nefs  of  him  who  is  really  fo.  Idle  vifitors  and  gof- 
fips  alfo  very  rarely  come  were  I  am;  fo  that  if  I 
bring  you  no  good  company,  1  fliall  at  Icaft  keep 
you  from  the  plague  of  bad,  which  the  corruption 
of  the  prcfcnt  age  conGdcrcd,  is  of  no  fmall  con* 
fequcncc.  • 

I  am  a  great  enemy  to  luxury,  and  very  fond 
of  exercifc;  for  which  rcafon  health,  whofe  com- 
pany is  fo  defirable,  fhewsherfelf  at  all  limes  more 
ready  to  vifit  me,  than  ladies  who  make  a  much 
better  figure.  I  can  alfo  boaft  that  quiet  is  my 
conftant  companion,  and  that  there  are  very  few 
vices  able  to  live  under  the  fame  roof.  The  moft 
troublefome,  and  perhaps  you  will  think  it  ftrange^ 
is  pride;  fhe  is  an  infinuating  hufly,  and  never 
wants  fome  art  or  other  of  recommending  herfclf 

in 
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in  cottages  ai  well  as  courts ;  when  (he  pefters  ine 
too  much,  I  have  no  remedy  but  liftening  a  little 
to  rumour;  for  no  fooner  do  I  hear  what  other 
people  fay  of  me,  than  prefently  I  refume  my  wits. 

You  have  a  littlr  freehold  in  Warwickfiitre,  let 
«8  go  down  together ;  make  it  your  ftudy  to  re« 
member  your  condition,  and  that  experience  has 
convincedffou,  your  parts  are  not  of  a  kind  to 
make  it  better;  tho'  it  may  eafily  be  made  worfc. 
Your  income,  tho*  fmall  will  keep  neceffity  at  the 
door,  if  you  yourfelf  are  not  imprudent  enough 
to  let  her  in.  Labour  will  lupply  many  wants, 
and  at  the  fame  time  divert  care :  He  can  never 
think  himfelf  a  (lave  who  has  no  matter,  or  believe 
any  office  beneath  him,  which  nature  requires.  You 
muft  fhun  company,  becaufe  you  cannot  entertain 
them ;  the  ill-judgiifg  world  will  call  this  fpleen, 
but  your  own  right-judging  heart  will  acquit  you. 
Accuftom  yourfelf  to  go  often  to  that  tribunal,  and 
never  difpute  its  decrees.  Time,  which  leflens  all 
evils,  will  make  the  pains  of  which  you  are  appre- 
henfive  become  pleafures.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years  I  fhall  render  you  fo  many  fervices,  that  you 
will  begin  to  love  me.  I  am  fo  convinced  of  this 
that  I  will  venture  to  felicitate  you  on  your  nup- 
tials ;  for  know  my  dear  fpoufe,  that  Providence 
matches  for  ihc  beft;  and  that  men  commonly 

owe 
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owe  their  miferiet  to  a  vain  preferring  their  own 
choice. 

At  ihefc  words  the  decayed  trader  ftarted  from 
his  feat,  and  ftretching  out  his  hand  with  greal 
alacrity^  the  fudden  motion  waked  him:  He  rer 
collc3ed,  he  confidered  his  dream,  and  havina 
bowed  himfelf  in  humble  thankfulnefs  before  his 
maker,  he  readily  embraced  that  ftate  of  life 
which  alone  was  left  him;  fully  perjfuaded,  jhu 
virtuous  poverty  might  afford  as  much  happinels 
as  the  mod  elevated  condition,  and  that  content 
with  a  little  might  prove  as  agreeable  to  him,  as 
riches  with  others. 


O  N    T  H  E 

FELICITY  of  IX^^rOCEJV-CE. 

OH!  far  beyond  expreffion,  happy  he, 
Whofc  virgin  mind  from  anxious  guilt  i$ 
free; 
With  inoflPenfive  gaiety  he's  bleft; 
And  never  fading  joy  fhines  in  his  breaft. 
His  harmlefs  thoughts  no  gloomy  fcenes  difplay, 
Bu(.wing'd  with  blifs,  each  fun  rolls  fwift  away, 
Then  down  in  peace  and  inuocence  he  lies, 
And.golden  flumbtrs  feal  his  willing  eyes^ 

When 
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When  in  bright  fields  of  vifionary  flow'r^i 

Or  elfe  reclin'd  in  amaranthine  bowr's. 

He  feems  angelic  harmony  to  hear, 

And  founds  immortal  ftrike  his  raviflied  ear. 

Lo!  heaven's  rich  portals  open  to  his  fight, 

And  wide  difdofe  the  glorious  realms  of  light; 

With  glittering  legions,  and  cherubic  trains^ 

He  cover'd  views  the  bright  xtherial  plains; 

Here  temples,  there  celeftial  manfions  rife, 

And  groves  and  gardens  meet  his  wondering  eyes ; 

While  living  ftreams  refrefh  th*  immortal  round, 

Vifit  each  plant  and  murmur  all  around. 

No  fun  here  ever  gilds  the  happy  fky. 

But  light's  the  effulgence  of  the  Deity, 

Thus  every  day  with  fmiling  peace  is  crown 'd. 

And  in  extatic  joys  the  night  is  drown'd. 


ASts  of  Kindness,  overA-ated  by  the  Donor ^ 

takes  off  the  Good  intendedy 

And  renders  the  Receiver  unhappy. 

EXEMPLIFIED    IN    THE    FOLLOWING    RELATION. 

NO  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more   fre- 
quently or  more  juftly  censured  than  Ingra- 
titude.   There  is  indeed  fufficient  reafon  for  look- 
ing 
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ing  6q  liim  that  can  retarn  evil  for  good,  and  cM 
rqnjr  kindnefs  and  affiftance  with  hatred  or  neg* 
led,  as  corrupted  beyond  the  common  degrees  of 
vickednefs:  nor  will  he  who  has  once  been  clearly 
detedcd  in  a8s  of  injury  to  his  bcnefador,  deferve 
to  be  numbered  among  fecial  beings:  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  deftroy  confidence,  to  intercept  fym* 
patby^  and  to  turn  every  man*s  attention  wholly 
on  himfclf* 

There  is  always  danger,  left  the  honcft  abhor* 
rence  of  a  crime  (hould  raife  the  paflions  with  too 
much  violence  againft  the  man  to  whom  it  is  im- 
puted. In  proportion  as  guilt  is  more  enormous^ 
it  ought  to  be  afcertained  by  ftronger  evidence. 
The  charge  againft  ingratitude  is  very  general:  ai- 
med every  man  can  tell  what  favours  he  has  con- 
ferred upon  infenfibility,  ai)d  how  much  happi- 
nefs  he  has  beftowed  without  return ;  but  perhaps 
if  thefe  patrons  and  protedors  were  confronted 
with  any  whom  they  boaft  of  having  bcrriendcd« 
it  would  often  appear  that  they  had  over-rated  thrit 
benevolence,  that  they  confulted  only  their  pl-i 
fure  and  vanity,  and  repaid  themfclvc*  iln*lt  v^^i 
donatives  by  gratifications  of  infolcncci  nu*\  \ksA\\\ 
gence  of  contempt* 

It  has  happened  tome,  thdt  mH»h  nt  »Mh  itiuw 
has  heed  pafled  in  a  dependerii  n^^^i  4m4  w^hK  - 

U  ii^wmly 


quently  I  have  received  many  favours  in  the  opi* 
nion  of^thofe  at  whofe  expence  I  have  been  main^ 
tained;  yet  I  do  not  feel  in  my  heart  any  burning 
gratitude,  or  tumultuous  afFefUon:  And  as  I  would 
not  willingly  fuppofe  myfelf  lefs  fufceptible  of  vir- 
tuous paiBons  than  the  reft  of  mankind*  I  fliall  lay 
the  hiftory  of  my  life  before  you,  that;  you  may, 
by  your  judgment  of  my  condud,  either  reform 
my  prefefit  fentiments^  or  confirm  them* 

My  father  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  very  antient 
and  wealthy  family.  He  married  a  lady  of  equal 
birth;  whofe  fortune,  joined  to  his  own,  might 
have  fupported  him  and  his  pofterity  in  honour 
and  plenty;  but  being  gay  and  ambitious,  he  pre- 
vailed on  his  friends  to  procure  him  a  poft,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  in  public 
his  elegance  and  politenefs.  My  mother  was 
equally  pleafed  with  fplendor,  and  equally  care- 
lefs  of  expence;. and  bothjuftified  their  profufion 
to  themfelves,  by  endeavouring  to  believe  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  extenfion  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  improvement  of  their  intereft;  and  whenever 
any  place  became  vacant,  they  expefied  to  be  re- 
paid by  diflinQion  and  advancement.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  fchemes  and  hopes^  my  father  w^as 
fnatcbed  away  by  an  apoplexy ;  and  my  mother, 
who  had  no  pleafure  but  in  droi^ ,  equipage,  af- 

femblies 
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letnblies  and  compliments^  finding  that  (he  could 
live  no  longer  in  her  accuftomed  rank,  funk  into 
dejeftion,  and  in  two  years  wore  out  her  life  with 
envy  and  difcontent. 

I  was  lent  with  a  fifter,  one  year  younger  than 
my felf,  to  the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  As  we 
were  not  yet  capable  of  obferving  how  much  for- 
tune influences  affefiion^  we  flattered  ourfelves  on 
the  road  with  the  tendernefs  and  regard  with  which 
we  fhould  doubtlefs  be  treated  by  our  uncle. 
Our  reception  was  rather  frigid  than  malignant: 
we  were  introduced  to  our  young  coufins,  and 
for  the  firft  month  were  more  frequently  cotlfoled 
than  upbraided  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  we  found  our 
prattle  repreffed,  our  drefs  ncglefted,  all  our  en- 
dearments unregarded^  and  all  our  requefts  refer* 
red  to  the  houfe-keeper. 

The  forms  of  decency  were  now  violated;  an4 
every  day  produced  fome  new  infult.  We  were 
foon  brought  to  the  neceflity  of  receding  from  our 
imagined  equality  with  our  coufins,  to  whom  we 
funk  into  humble  companions,  without  choice  and 
without  influence,  expeQed  only  to  echo  their  opi^ 
nionsy  facilitate  their  defires,  and  accompany  their 
rambles.  We  were  told  that  fine  clothes  would 
only  fill  otir  heads  with  falfe  conceptions,  and  out 
drefs  was  ^refore  accommodated  to  our  fortune. 
U  9  Childhood 
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,  Childhood  is  not  eafily  dejeQed  or  mortified 
We  felt  no  lading  pain  from  infolence  or  negle^; 
^ut  finding  that  we  were  favoured  ^nd  con)ineii7 
ded  by  all  whom  their  intereft  did  not  prompt 
to  difcountenance  us,  we  preferved  our  yiyapity 
^nd  fpirit  to  years  qf  greater  fenfibility. 

It  then  became  more  irkfome  and  difgufting  to 
live  without  any  other  principle  of  aftion  than  the 
will  of  another,  and  we  often  met  privately  in  the 
garden  to  lament  our  condition^  and  to  eafe  our 
hearts  with  mutual  narratives  of  caprice,  peevifliT 
nefs  and  affront. 

There  are  innumerable  modes  of  infult^  and  to- 
)cens  of  contempt^  for  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  find 
a  name,  which  vanifh  to  nothing  in  an  attempt  to 
defcribe  them,  and  which  may  yet,  by  continual 
repetition,  make  day  pafs  after  day  in  forrow  and 
in  terror.  Phrafcs  of  curfory  compliment,  and 
eftablifhed  falutation,  may,  by  a  different  modu- 
lation of  the  voice,  or  caft  of  the  countenance, 
convey  contrary  meanings,  and  be  changed  from 
indications  of  refpeft  to  exprefDons  of  fcorn. 

The  dependant  who  cultivates  delicacy  in  him- 
felf,  very  little  confults  his  own  tranquillity.  My 
unhappy  vigilance  is  every  moment  difcovering 
fome  petulance  of  accent,   or  fomc  arrogance  of 

mien; 
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wien ;  forae  vehemence  of  interrogation,  or  foipe 
c[uickners  of  reply  that  recalls  my  poverty  to  my 
mind,  and  which  I  feel  more  acutely,  as  I  cannot 
refent  them. 

You  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  I  think 
royfelf  difcharged  from  the  duties  pf  gratitude, 
only  becaufe  my  relations  do  not  adjuft  my  looks^ 
or  tune  their  voices  to  my  expectation. .  The  in- 
folence  of  benefaction  terminates  not  in  negative 
rudenefs  or  obliquities  of  infult.  I  am  often  told, 
in  exprefs  terms,  of  the  miferies  from  which  cha- 
rity has  fnatched  me,  while  multitudes  are  fuffered, 
by  relations  equally  near,  to  devolve  upon  thepa- 
rilh;  and  have  more  than  once  heard  it  numbered 
among  their  favours,  that  I  am  admitted  to  the 
fame  table  with  my  coufins. 

That  I  fit  at  the  firft  table  I  mud  acknowledge, 
but  I  fit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  ftings  of 
inferiority  :  my  inquiries  are  neglefted,  my  opini- 
ons overborne ;  my  affertions  are  controverted, 
9nd,  as  infolence  always  propagates  itfelf,  the  fer- 
vants  over-look  me,  in  imitation  of  their  matter: 
If  I  call  modeftly,  I  am  not  heard ;  If  loudly,  my 
afurpation  of  authority  is  checked  by  a  general 
frown.  I  am  often  obliged  to  look  uninvited  up- 
on delicacies,  and  am  fometimes  defired  to  rife 
lipon  very  flight  pretences. 
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The  incivilities  to  which  I  am  expofed  woold 
give  me  very  little  pain^  were  they  not  aggravated 
by  the  tears  of  my  fifter^  whom  the  young  ladies 
are  hourly  infulting  with  every  art  of  feminine 
perfecution.  As  it  is  faid  of  the  fupreme  Magif- 
trate  of  Venice,  that  he  is  a  Prince  in  one  place^ 
and  a  flave  in  another,  my  lifter  is  a  fervant  to  her 
coufins  in  their  apartments,  and  a  companion  only 
at  the  table :  her  wit  and  beauty  drew  fo  much  re- 
gard away  from  them,  that  they  never  fuffer  her  to 
appear  with  them  in  any  place  where  they  folicit 
notice,  or  exped  admiration ;  and  when  they  are 
tifited  by  neighbouring  ladies,  and  pafs  their  houn 
in  domeftic  amufements,  ihe  is  fometimes  called 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  infulted  with  contemptuous  free- 
doms, and  difmilTed  to  her  needle^  when  her  place 
is  fupplied.  The  heir  has  of  late,  by  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  his  fifters,  begun  to  harrafs  her  with  clown- 
](h  jocularity;  he  feems  inclined  to  make  his  firft 
rude  eflays  of  waggery  upon  her;  and  by  the  con- 
nivance, if  not  encouragement  of  his  father,  treats 
her  with  fuch  licentious  brutality  as  I  cannot  beafi 
though  I  cannot  puniih  it. 

I  beg  to  be  informed  how  much  we  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  owe  beneficence,  exerted  on  terms  like 
thefe;  to  beneficence  which  pollutes  its  gifts  with 
contumely,  and  may  be  truly  faid   to  pander  to 

pride? 


pride?  I  would  willingly  be  told;  whether  info- 
lence  does  not  regard  its  own  liberalities ;  and  whe* 
ther  he  that  exa£ts  fervility^  can  wiih  juftice  at  th? 
fame  time  expeft  afFeClion? 


AJ^ECDOTE 

or 

Ut.    POP  E. 


IN  familiar  or  convivial  converfation,  itdbcs 
not  appear  that  Pope  excelled.  Ht  may  bcf 
faid  to  have  refembled  Dryden,  as  being  not  one 
that  was  diftinguifhed  by  vivacity  in  company. 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  near  his  time^  fo  much 
fliould  be  known  of  what  he  has  written^  and  fa 
little  of  what  he  has  faid :  traditional  memory  re- 
tains no  fallies  of  raillery »  nor  fentences  ofobier4. 
vation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  folid  >  either 
wife  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only  (lands 
upon  record.  When  an  objeftion  raifed  againf): 
his  infcription  for  Shakefpeare  was  defended  by 
the  authority  of  Patrick,  he  rcpVicd^^*  Horrefco 
rr/i?r^ns'~ "  that  he  would   allow  the  Publifhcc  '<|^'- 

of  a  Di6lionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a,  fingle 
word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  tojgethcr" 

VIRTUE 
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VIRTUE  and  PLEASURE. 
AN    ODE. 

TNFORM  me  Virtue  is  it  true  ? 

•*•  Docs  Pleafure  really  dwell  with  you? 

The  fons  of  fenfe  fay^  No : 
They  fay,  that  all  who  mind  your  rulc^^ 
Are  gloomy  fuperftitlous  fools. 

And  every  joy  forego. 

They  fay,  and  openly  maintain. 
That  your  rewards  are  care  and  pain ; 

And  while  on  heaven  you  preach, 
Atbeft  'tis  but  a  phantom  fair. 
The  foul  is  mortal,  melts  in  air, 

And  heaven  (hall  never  reach. 

Or  tell  me  Pleafure!  what  you  fee^; 
Speak  honeftly,  nor  ought  conceal ; 

The  matter  is  of  weight. 
Pleafure,  fwect  power,  to  nature  dear! 
I  never  wifh'd  to  be  auftere; 

I  feek  the  happieft  ftate. 

Pleafure  replies,  with  modeft  finile, 
'Let  not  a  name  thy  heart  beguile, 

*  My  name  the  fons  of  fenfe 

•  Have  oft  affum'd  :  but,  trufl:  me,  they 
From  happinefs  are  far  aftray  : 

*  '.Tis  all  a  mere  pretence. 
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*  To  me  they  boaft  alliance  nearj 

*  As  men  of  picafure,  men  of  cheer^ 

*  If  you  will  them  believe. 
Meanwhile  they  arc  of  Circe'^  crew, 

*  Wretched,  dcfiPd;  with  pairfted  hue, 

*  Weak  mortal  to  deceive. 

*  Circe,  my  rival,  harlojLbafel 

^  Her  poifon'd  cup  the  human  race 

*.To  frenzy  can  inflame: 
Her  blinded  followers  (he  betrays : 
Her  fpecious  arts,  her  flowery  ways, 

'  Lead  on  td  guilt  and  Ibame. 

*  Mine  is  a  purer  nobler  rife^ 

*  Virtue,  my  parent,  from  the  Qcies 

*  Came  down  to  blefs  the  earth 

*  With  me,  the  child  flie  bore  to  love; 
'  A  beauteous  happy  pair  above. 

And  here  of  higheft  worth ! 

<  Virtue,  I  grant,  is  often  tried 

*  By  ficknefs,  forrow,  envy,  pride; 

*  Nor  is  a(ham*d  to  mourA. 

^But  trial  ftrengthens:  confcienceclieers; 

*  Of  death  and  woe  prevents  the  fears  s 

*  Aflaults  to  via'ry  turn. 


^«r^ 
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•  Of  aBive  life  the  hard  turmoils^ 

<  The  patriot's  cares,  the  hero's  toils^ 

In  brighter  triumphs  end. , 

•  Of  friendfhip  fympathy^  the  pains 

<  A  generous  foul  accounts  her  gains 

*  While  all  the  good  commend. 

<  But  who  can  paint  the  heart-felt  glov 
•Of  holy  love,  of  thought  the  flow 

*  Reciprocal,  fincere; 

♦Faith's  firm  repofe,  hope's  vifion  bright, 

•  Of  God  s  approving  face  the  light 

*  Of  prayer  the  raptVous  tear  ? 

•  Nor  deem  fuch  blifs  an  empty  form : 

•  Tis  folid,  will  defy  the  ftorm, 

*  And  keep  the  bread  ferene  : 

•  When  all  the  merriment  of  vice 
•A  low-born  vapour,  fudden  flies, 

*  And  leaves  a  void  within ; 

'  An  aching  void,  where  nought  can  come, 

•  But  felf-reproach,  and  fecret  gloom, 

*  Fameft  of  future  woe! 

^  Let  braggart  finners  loudly  boaft, 

•  To  joy,  to  peace,  to  comfort  loft 

True  heart  they  do  not  know. 


Thej 
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•They  dare  not  face  rich  folly *«  frpwn, 

*  To  faucy  grcatnefs  they  bow  down. 
■  '  Held  fad  in  padion's  chain 

•  They  talk  of  liberty :  His  prate, 

♦  The  flaves  of  appetite  and  fate, 

*  They  ftart  at  every  pain. 

Left  death  their  trembling  fouls  (hould  feize. 
Their  blood  with  mortal  horrors  freeze, 

*  And  all  their  profpefts  end. 

•  At  that  inevitable  hour, 

<  My  parent,  Virtue,  proves  her  power, 

*  An  everlafting  friend ! 

*  In  life,  in  death,  I  follow  her: 

•  She,  ftie  alone,  can  joys  confer, 

*  To  fill  the  human  heart ; 

•  From  heav'n  together  firft  we  came; 

*  Conftant  we  breathe  one  common  flame, 

'  And  never,  never  part!/ 


The   CHURCH   YARD. 

T  71  THAT  a  numbei*  of  hillocks  of  death  appear 

^  y    all  round  us!  What  are  the  tomb-ftones, 

but  memorials  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  towp,  to 

inform  us  of  the  period  of  all  their  lives^  and  to 

X  z  point 
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point  out  the  day  when  it  wasfaidtoeach  of  theoii 
'*  Your  time  (hall  be  no  longer/'  O,  may  I  rcai. 
dily  learn  this  important  leflbn)  that  my  turn  is 
haftening  too;  fuch  a  little  hillock  (hall  fhortly 
arife  for  me  in  fome  unknown  fpot  of  ground;  it 
fliall  cover  this  flelh  and  thefe  bones  of  mine  in 
darknefs,  and  Ihs^ll  hide  them  from  the  light  of  the 
fun^  and  from  the  fight  of  man  till  the  heavens  be 
no  more. 

Perhaps  fome  kind  furviving  friend  may  tn^ 
grave  my  pame,  with  the  number  of  my  days^ 
upon  a  plain  funeral  ftone,  without  ornament,  and 
below  envy :  there  fhall  my  tomb  ftand  among  the 
reft  as  a  frefh  monument  of  the  frailty  of  nature 
and  the  end  of  time.  It  is  poflible  fome  friendly 
foot  may  now  and  then  vifit  the  place  of  my  re- 
pofe,  and  fome  tender  eye  may  bedew  the  cold 
memorial  with  a  tear:  one  or  another  of  my  old 
acquaintance  may  poflible  attend  there  to  learn  the 
filent  leElure  of  morality  from  my  grave-ftone, 
which  my  lips  are  now  preaching  aloud  to  the 
world :  and  if  love  and  forrows  fhpuld  i^each  fo 
far,  perhaps  while  his  foul  is  melting  in  his  eye- 
lids,  and  his  voice  fcarce  finds  utterance,  be  w^U 
point  with  his  finger,  and  fhew  his  companion  the 
month  and  the  day  of  my  deceafe.  O,  that  folemn» 
(bat  ayfful  day,  which  (ball  finifli  my  ^ppinte^ 

time 
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time  on  earth,  and  put  a  final  period  to  all  the  de« 
figns  of  my  hearty  and  all  the  labours  of  my  tongue 
and  pen!— 

Think,  O  my  foul  that  while  friends  or  ftrang-^ 
crs  are  engaged  on  that  fpot,  and  reading  the 
date  of  my  departure  hence,  thou  wilt  be  fixed 
under  a  decifive  and  unchangeable  fentence,  re- 
joicing in  the  rewards  of  time  well-improved,  or 
fufFering  (he  longer  forrows  which  (hall  attend  the 
abufe  of  it,  in  an  unknown  world  of  happinefs  or 
mifery. 


— . J    ■  I  p    ■  f 

Afiecdote  of  Chatter  ton. 

AN  old  gentleman  that  poneflcd  a  great  refpeft 
for  men  of  uncommon  literary  talents,  an4 
who  frequently  converfed  with  Chatterton,  at  the 
cyder-cellar  in  Maiden-lane,  gave  a  loofe  to  his 
good  nature  one  evening,  and  rec]ue(l*ed  the  plea- 
sure of  the  poet's  company  to  fupper  at  his  houfe* 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  feme  very  four 
wine  was  placed  upon  the  table,  which  the  gener- 
ous old  gentleman  praifed  extravagantly  as  he  was 
filling  Chatterton's  glafs,  requefting  him  at  the 
fame  time  to  drink  a  bumper  to  the  memory  of 

Sbakefpearet 
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Shakefpeare.  The  infpired  youth  had  not  fioifhed 
bis  glafj  when  tears  flood  trembling  in  bb  eyes, 
and  inftantly  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  '^  God  blcfii 
tnc !"  fays  the  old  gentleman^  *•  you  are  in  tears, 
Mr.  Chatterton,*'— '«  Yes,  Sir,"  fays  the  bard, 
<  this  dead  wine  of  your's  compels  me  to  {bed 
tears,  but  by  H— n  they  are  not  the  tears  of  ve^ 
neration !" 


On  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION,  like  a  polifher  of  niarblc, 
when  it  works  upon  a  noble  ihind^  and  st 
tra6lable  underftanding,  draws  out  to  view  every 
latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  fuch 
afliftance  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 
By  the  aid  of  right  education  it  is  that  human  kind 
removes  itfelf  from  thofe  habits,  which,  though 
common  with,  are  degrading  to  the  fpecies;— -by  it 
the  lapfed  ftate  of  human  nature  is  recovered,  and 
the  rude,  untov/dLvd  principles  of  the  iron  age  are 
brufhed  off,  and  fwept  away.  That  the  prefent 
plan  of  education,  as  it  is  profecuted  by  fchooU 
mafters  in  general,  is  at  leaft  no  abfurd  one,  the 
following  fimple  obfervations  are  intended  to  af- 
firm : — It  is  aflcrted  by  fome,  that  a  perfon  may  ac- 
quire 
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quire  a  good  education  without  ever  being  taught 
either  to  read  or  write.  **  Living  words,"  it  is 
faid,  will  do  the  bu(iners«-that  I  deny — Whoever 
reads,  attentively,  the  human  mind,  and  contem^o 
plates  on  it,  will  readily  coincide  with  the  afler* 
tion,  that  our  ideas  of  modes  and  fabftancesare  a(* 
fifted,  in  fearching  after  truths,  by  other  intermC'^ 
diate  ideas,  which,  forming  a  congruity  of  farts^ 
conftiiute  a  tvhole^ — what  is  fought  after.  Every 
art  and  fcience  depends  upon  thefe  fecondary  aids 
—every  piece  of  mechanifm  is  thereby  conftru6led. 
-—In  penmanlhip,  the  pen  is  the  inftrunicnt,  the 
perfon  the  agent,  and  the  paper  the  thing  aSed 
upon.  In  like  manner  are  moral  truths  found  out; 
every  mode  ind  fubftance  conveying  to  the  mind 
a  congruity  of  modes  and  fubftances.  As  a  proof 
of  this  afTertion,  let  a  parent  begin  with  his  child, 
or  a  fchool-mafter  with  his  pupil,  at  his  own  with- 
ed-for  age,  and  let  him  difclofe  to  him  the  nature 
and  ufe  (for  inftance)  of  figures,  he  will  readily 
^nd  the  child  \q  comprehend  the  meaning  of /ti;^n-* 
ty;  that  it  is  produced  by  a  number  of  figures  fol- 
lowing  each  other  in  arithmetical  progrcffion,  i, 
^9  3>  <^c.  he  may  alfo  find  in  him  a  tra6tability  in 
calculations  by  geometrical  progreffion  ;  nay,  he 
may  lead  him  (for  it  is  poflible)  through  all  tht 
rules  of  arithmetic,  both  vulgar  and  decimal,  the- 
oretically;  but  fhould  he  demand  of  bim  notation, 
he  is  nonpiufed.  Twenty 
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Twenty  he  knows  to  be  twice  ten,  of  Jimr  timet 
Jivei  but  if  decyphered  with  a  pencil  or  pen,  he 
knows  not  what  it  means.  To  a  perfon  who  never 
faw  20  thus  exprefled,  6  is  as  many :  hence  the 
advantage  of  letting  example  precede  precept. 
Moreover,  as  man  liveth  not  for  himfelf,  be  is  uiv 
der  a  neceffity  of  joining  in  fociety,  and,  co^fe^ 
quently,  of  communicating  his  fentiments  by  letters 
(whether  on  commerce  ot  pleafure)  therefore,  if 
he  has  not  been  taught  the  ufe  of  letters  and  fi* 
gures,  what  does  his  theory  profit  him.  The  gene- 
fal,  and,  I  think,  the  moft  eligible  cuftom  of 
Schoolmafters,  in  the  education  of  children,  ii 
firft  to  lead  their  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
vernacular  alphabet,  hence  to  the  formation  of 
words^  then  to  fentences:  from  this  connexion  of 
modes  new  ideas  fpring,  and  from  thefe  others,  and 
hereby  a  noble  fupcrftrufture  is  reared  on  thii 
fiable  foundation ;  for  not  from  fpeech  come  let- 
ters, but  fpeech  from  letters  flows.  The  fame  may 
be  obfcrvcd  with  regard  to  figures,  notation  being 
the  firft  ftep  thereto  ;  for  a  boy  ihould  no  fooner 
know  what  twenty  is  than  he  ihould  be  taught  to 
mark  it.  There  are  tvH)  things  that  have  made 
moral  ideas  to  be  thought  incapable  of  demonftra* 
tion,  namely,  their  complexedncfs,  and  want  of 
fenfible  reprefentations.  Ideas  of  quantity  have  the 
advantage  of  otherS|  and  are  more  capable  of  cer- 
tainty 
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linty  and  demonftration,  on  the  account  that  tliejr 
ave  greater  afliftance  from  inttrmediatt  ideas-^ 
lat  they  can  be  fet  down  and  diffinguifhed  by  cer^ 
lin  charafters,  which  have  a  nearer  corrcfpondence 
rith  them  than  either  words  or  founds.  A  trian^ 
le  or  a  circle  laid  down  on  faper^  is  a  copy  oj^ 
be  idda  in  the  mind  that  form'd  it,  and  therefore 
lot  liable  to  the  uncertainty  of  fignification-that 
rords  carry  with  them.  JDefcribe  to  a  boy  who 
las  not  been  taught  conttruQion^  any  figure  in 
oatheraaiics,  or  problem  in  geometry,  he  may  re* 
riember  the  defcription,  but  cannot  comprehend 
ts  nature. — Let  him  be  told  that  a  triangle  is  a 
hree-fided  figure;  that  one  fide  is  called  the  hypo- 
henufe,  another  the  bafe,  and  the  third  the  pef- 
)endicular;  let  him  be  told^  that  the  fquareof  the 
lypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  bafe  and 
>erpendicular ;  let  thefe  truths  be  told  him,  he  re- 
nembers  the  defcription,  as  was  before  hinted^  but 
annot  hence,  without  nlanual  demonftration,  dif- 
:over  either  its  properties  or  its  ffiape.  His  tea- 
:her,  indeed^  may,  as  they  walk  abroad,  dcfcribe 
it  to  him  with  his  ftaff  upon  the  fand ;  but  moil 
men,  I  prefume,  will  allow  that  the  defcription 
would  look  better  on  paper. 

The  human  mind,  hoMrcver  penetrating^  canitot 

always  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  or  dif- 

Y  agreement 
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agreement  of  ideas,  becaufe,  thofe  ideas' concerning; 
which  the  enquiry  is  made,  cannot   by   the  mind 
alone  be  fo  conne6ted9  as  to  lead  to  a  true  cohclu- 
fion — therefore  it  has  recourfe  to  the  invention  of 
others  to  come  at  the  truth.     I  may  venture  to  af- 
("ert,  that  there  is  not  any  man,  of  any  age  or  geni- 
usy  able  to  comprehend  fully  any  one  branch  of 
even  ordinary  education,  without  the  aid  of  thofe 
intermediate  ideas  which  the  prefent  mode  of  teach- 
ing requires;  which  every  branch  obtains. — Who- 
ever defers  beginning  a  boy  to  readj  till  he  be  eight 
years  of  age  and  yet  trufts  he  can  qualify  him  for 
.  the  fenatc,  bar,  or  pulpit,  by  the  time  he  is  fifteen, 
will  find  himfelf  miftaken. — It  was  a  maxim  with 
a  famous  Thalian  mufe,  **  to  fuit  the  aftion  to  the 
word,  and  the  word   to  the  aflion." — Similar  to 
this  is  that  of  fuiting  ^oi/n^  minds  with  fimple  fub- 
jefts,  and  their  intermediate  helps. — What  are  alj 
the  properties  of  writing  in  theory,  to  a  boy  who 
is  deftined  to  earn  his  bread  with  his  pen?  or  what 
profit  would  accrue  from  a  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tic, if  he  knew  not  whereby  to  put  it  in  praBicc? 
Intuitive  knowledge,  I  confefs,  ought  to  take  the 
lead ;  but  the  knowledge  that  is  ferviceable  be- 
tween man  and  man  muft  be  demonjlrative  alfo, — 
That  knowledge  which  is  acquired  without  thofe 
intermediate  ideas,  (marks  or  charaQers)  cannot 
be  communicated  to  any  other  perfon— ^no  one 

being 
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able  to  aflid  the  ideas  of  anoiher  with  what 
ifelf  has  no  idea  of — confequently  fervice- 
lo  him  only  who  poffeffes  it.-— Knowledge 
ircumfcribed  may  profit  a  philofopher,  but 
the  of  ufe  to  the  man  of  bufinefs.— As  there 
w  men  without  their  prrjudices,  fo  there  are 
iftitutions  without  their  deficiencies— but  the 
i  eftablifhed  plan  of  our  beft  fchoqls,  has 
iweft  faults  of  any. — An  old  plan,  efpecially 
jcation,  may  fooner  be  improved  on,  than  a 
)ne  adopted. — He  who  fcorns  to  tread  thp 
equented  path,  in  which  good  men  are  made 
and  great  men  good,  has  much,  befides  pre- 
r,  to  furmount — and,  therefore,  muft  not 
it  ft  range,  fhould  he  never  attain  the  half-way 
o  the  fummit  of  his  wilhes. — From  the  fore- 
obfervations,  I  firmly  affert,  that  any  part  of 
Ltion  that  is  by  a  child  acquired,  previous  to 
:ing  taught  either  to  read  or  write^  is  only  the 
of  loft  labour. — Such  knowledge,  having  no 
lation  but  what  is  ideal  (airy  aflurance)  the 
ftru£lure,  like  the  foundation,  difappears  be-- 
lemonftration,  like  a  bubble  emptied  on  the 
e  of  the  brook. 


Y  t  THE 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  OF   • 

l^OLLT  A  ND  WISDOM, 

With  Regard  to  the  ConduSl  of  Life. 

WHAT  is  the  greateft  worldly  grandeur  in 
the  pofleflion  of  folly,  but  a  puff  of  vanity 
and  emptinefs  ?  her  fpring  of  age  is  wafted  under 
Mammon's  wing;  the  vigour  of  her  manhood  is 
confumed  in  horfes,  bounds,  and  harlots ;  and  her 
iieinter,  or  evening  of  life,  is  proftituted  to  infa- 
liable  avarice;  and  when  death  arifes,  no  preced- 
ing incident  can  be  remembered  t6  fortify  tbe 
mind  with  magnanimity  enough  to  bid  him  wel- 
come.— On  the  other  lide,  wifdom  in  youth  lays 
up  fuch  a  magazine  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, as  communicates  a  luftre  and  beauty  to 
every  ftage  of  life;  conlidcrs  fhe  was  not  born  for 
herfelf,  but  for  the  general  weal  of  mankind.     In 
affluence,  the  poor  are  warmed  and  fed  at  her 
fire-fide,  the  naked  cloth'd  with  the  fleece  of  her 
Iheep;  the  prifoners  vifitcd  with  relief,   and  the 
fickfupplied  with  advice  and  neceflaries.    Advcr- 
fity  is  not  irkfome  :  but  as  it  cramps  the  liberal 
cxercifes  of  that  quality ;  in  either  cafe  ftieisa 
perfeft  miftrefs  of  herfelf,  in  the  firft,  a  fliining 
pattern  of  love  and  good-will   for  her  neighbour, 
jind  in  the  laft,  a  bright  example  of  patience  and 

every 
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every  virtue;  while  Ihc  fecais  the  fpoft  of  time, 
innocent  joy  adorns  her  table,  and  peace  unruf* 
fled  fmiles  about  her  houfe.  Folly  claiais  for  her 
fupporters  a  monkey  and  a  rattle,  Wifdom  a  dove 
and  a  ferpent. 


AJ^ECDOTE 

OF    A 

SCOTCH  CLERGYMAN. 

A  SCOTCH  Clergyman,  Avhofe  wife  was  a  de^ 
fcendant  of  the  famous  Xaniippc,  in  going 
through  a  courfe  of  le£lures  on  the  Revelations  of 
St.  John,  imbibed  from  this  abftrufe  writer  an  opi- 
nion that  the  fcx  had  nafoulsy  and  were  incapable 
of  future  punifiiment.  It  was  no  fooner  known 
in  the  country,  that  he  maintained  this  doftrine, 
than  he  was  fummoncjd  before  a  prefbytery  of  h\s 
brethren,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  delin- 
quency. When  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  they  aiked 
him,  if  he  really  held  fo  heretical  an  opinion.  He 
told  them  plainly  he  did.  On  defiring  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  reafon  for  fo  doing — "  In  the  Re- 
velation of  St.  John  the  Divine,  (faid  he)  you  will 
find  this  paffagCj"  And  there  -was/iUncc  in  Heaven 
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for  about  half  an  hour.  "  Now  I  appeal  to  all  of 
you,  whether  that  could  have  happened,  had  there 
been  apy  women  there ;  and  Charity  forbids  us  to 
imagine  that  they  were  in  a  worfe  place;  thereby 
it  follows,  that  they  have  no  immortal  part^  and 
are  exempted  from  being  accountable  for  all  the 
noife  and  dillurbance  they  have  raifed  in  this 
world. 


ANECDOTE 

A  GENTLEMAN  telling  a  friend  of  his,  that 
he  wondered  he  did  not  lay  up  money,  when 
to  his  knowledge,  he  had  eight  hundred  a-year, 
and  did  not  appear  to  fpend  above  two;  your  fur- 
prize,  faid  the  other,  will  ceafe,  when  you  know 
how  my  eftate  goes.  I  employ  two  hundred  in  ^ 
paying  what  I  owe;  I  lend  two  hundred;  I  fpend 
two  hundred;  and  I  loofe  two  hundred.  The 
two  hundred  I  pay,  are  what  I  allow  my  Father 
and  Mother,  who  are  poor;  the  two  hundred  I 
lend^  are  laid  out  in  the  education  of  my  childrei), 
who  I  hope  will  return  it  to  me ;  the  two  hundred 
I  fpend  are  in  neceffaries  for  my  family;  and  the 
two  hundred  I  loofe,  are  confuraed  by  my  wife  in 
drefs  and  pleafure. 


AN 


AN    ELEGY 

On  the  FIRST  of  SEPTEMBER. 

WHEN   the  ftill  night  withdrew  her  fable 
fhroud, 
And  left  thefe  climes  with  fteps  fedatte  and  flow; 
Whilft  fad  Aurora  kerchiefd  in  a  cloud, 

With  drizzy  vapours  hung  the  mountain  brow: 

The  wretched  bird  from  haplefs  *Perdix  fprung. 
With    trembling  wings  forfook   the  furrow'd 
plain  ; 

And  calling  round  her  all  her  Hft'ning  young; 
In  faltVing  accents  fung  this  plaintiire  ftraim 

*  Unwelcome  morn!  fall  well  thy  low'ring  mien, 

*  Foretells  the  flaughters  of  the  approaching  day; 
'  The  gloomy  (ky  laments  with  tears  the  fcene, 

*  Where  pale -eyed  terror  re-aflumes  her  fway* 

♦  Ah  lucklefs  train  !  ah  fiate-deyoted  race ! 

*  The  dreadkil  tale  experience  tells  believe; 

•  Dark  heavy  mifts  obfcure  the  morning's  face 

*  But  blood  and  death  fhall  clofe  the  dreary  eve., 

.•  This  day  fell  man,  whofe  unrelenting  hate 

*  No  grief  can  fofien  and  no  tears  affuage 
^  pours  dire  dillruftion  on  the  feathered  ftate 

*  Whilft  pride  and  rapine  urge  his  favage  rage. 

'1 
^Pcrdix  was  fuppofed  to  be  turn'd  into  a  partridge. 
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«  I  who  fo  oft  have  *fcap'd  the  impending  fnarej 
«  Ere  night  arrives  may  feel  the  ficiy  wound; 

•  In  giddy  circles  quit  the  reakbs  of  air, 

« And,    ftain    with  dreaming  gore  the  dewy 
ground.' 

She  faid;  when  \ol  the  Pointer  winds  his  prey 
The  ruftling  ftubhle  gives  the  fear'd  alarm; 

The  gunner  views  the  covey  fleet  away 

And  rears  th'  unerring  tube  with  fleilful  arm. 

In  vain  the  mother  wings  her  whirring  flight 
The  leaden  deaths  arreft  her  as  fiie  flies 

Her  fcarter'd  offspring  fwim  before  her  fight, 
And  bath'd  in  blood,  flie  flutters^  pants,  and  dies. 


ANECDOTE  of  HAJ^DEL. 

TT  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
-*•  compofitions  of  Handel  were  not  fo  popular  as 
they  are  in  our  day :  nay,  it  is  well  remembered^ 
that  at  the  performance  of  his  Mejfiah,  the  Royal 
prcfence  could  not  produce  any  thing  like  an  au- 
dience. The  witticifras  of  Lord  Chefterfield  on 
the  occaGon  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  great 
compofer,  however  confcious  of  the  real  merit  of 
hismufic,  confokd  hlmfelf  with  the  certainty  of 
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that  poftbumous  fame  which  be  now  pofleffei. 
Indeed,  be  was  once  a  prophet  on  this  fub]e£l ; 
for  as  he  was  condu£ting  a  morning  concert  at 
Leicefter-Houfe,  when  his  prefent  Majefty  was 
about  four  years  of  age,  be  was  fo  ftruck  with  tbc 
attention  which  the  Royal  boy  paid  to  tbe  mufici 
that  he  exclaimed  to  the  performers  about  him.—* 
If  thai  young  Prince  Jhcmld  live  to  afcend  the  throne^ 
then  will  be  the  €tra  of  Handel's  glory.  No  one 
will  venture  to  fay  that  h^s  prophecy  has  not  found 
completion. 


AN    ESSAY 

On  the  Love  of  our  Country. 

BENEVOLENCE  is  the  nobleft  quality  of 
human  iiature»  and  great  minds  muft  excel 
in  this  generous  virtue.  The  moft  attraSive  ob* 
]t^si  of  a  benevolent  mind  Is  bis  country:  to  make 
that  happy  and  profperous^  is  tbe  pride  and  plea* 
fure  of  his  foul.  A  natural  fweetnefs  of  temper 
is  an  early  indication  of  focial  virtues;  but  juft 
reflexion  alone  can  influence  tbci  noble  paffions* 
The  more  men  reafon  ou  truth  and  juftice,  tbe 
tnqre  they  are  afhamed  of  vice  and  error :  hence 
a  man  of  fenfe  defpifes  a  felfifli  adion^  and  de* 

Z.  lights 
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lighu  m  tbe  moft  di£Fufive  bcBeficcMc^  is  he  fiodt 
it  the  noft  lafting,  valuable,  and  reqoifite  pica.* 
fure.    'Twai  well  obbrved^  he  tba^  would  be 
generous,  muft  firft  be  juft.    How  often  are  mn 
«iidone  by  a  generous  extravagance?  And  how 
happy  would  il  be  for  mankbd,  did  every  oa« 
ftudy  fair  dealing  vul.equity»  more  than  oftenta^ 
kious  anions?  Benevolence  flourifhes  moft  in  Re* 
publicaa  governments;  where  tbe  people  are  eqiial 
and  £ree^  there's  a  general  emulation  who  fllall 
love  and  ferve  the  publick  moft;  but  where  it  is 
denied  them  to  aft  for  their  country,  they  quickly 
forget  tbe  care  of  it.    What  more  affeft  the  pa£. 
fionsof  a  noble  mind  than  national  hazards  and 
dangers?  who,  that  has  honour  or  worth,  would 
Bot  facrifice  a  private  advantage,  give  up  the 
deareft  friend  and  moft  valuable  intereft  in  life,  to 
fappprt  tbe  liberties  and  bleffings  of  his  coumry^^ 
if  invaded?  How  muft  a  generous  Roman  re  fene 
and  deplore  thofe  devouring  plagues  which  befel 
the  people  when  thci5S?:v  Hajtfi^Hs^  tbe  law  mad^ 
te  guard  the  facred  rij^ts  and  honour  of  the  con»» 
non  weahb,  was  extended  by  a  forced  conftruc* 
tion,  to  punifli  andreftrain  the  liberty  of  (peaking 
and  writing?  Or,  how  muft  the  fubje£ts  of  France 
bemoan  themfelves  and  their  country,  when  the 
pra61ice  of  dragooning  was  firft  introduced?  We 
Britains  have  dearly  bought  the  liberties  we 

now 
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now  pofTeTsi  and  we  fiiould  adore  ihe  freedoms 
we  enjoy,  honour  the  l^rincc  who  prcfervei  tbem^ 
and  oppofe  all  attempts  that  may  be  made  to  hurt 
them.  It  is  a  duty  which  a  man  owea  to  hmiMf 
to  aflert  the  public  rights  and  privileges;  let  the 
parties  concerned  be  ever  fo  exalted^  or  courted^ 
any  one  may  fay  with  all  truth  as  Phocion  of 
old  faid  to  king  Antipater  *^  I  cannot  be  your 
flatterer  and  friend/'  'Twas  a  memorable  faying 
of  Monfieur  Mezeray,  the  famous hiftorian,  tea 
gentleman  of  our  country  in  the  clofc  of  the  laft 
century,  ^*  We  had  once  in  France  the  fame  hap- 
pinefs)  and  the  fame  privileges  which  you  have; 
our  laws  were  made  by  reprefentativesof  our  own 
chufing;  our  money  was  not  taken  from  us  buth^ 
our  own  confent ;  our  Kings  were  lubjeQ  to  the 
rules  of  Law  and  Reafon;  yet  now,  alas  J  we  axe 
miferable  and  all  is  loft.  Think  nothing,  Sir,  too 
dear,  to  maintain  tbefe  precious  advantages;  if 
ever  there  be  occaQon,  venture  yoar  life  and  eftate, 
and  all  you  have,  Hther  than  iuhmii  to  the  ipoft- 
ditipns  you  lee  us  reduced  u>«" 


ON 
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ON  TEMPERANCE. 

Ol  Temperance!  darling  of  the  good  and  wife, 
'  Whom  none  but  thoughtlefs  debauchees 
defpifcy 
In  thee  true  fapience,  fafe  Content  we  find^ 
[friend  to  the  body,  influence  to  the  mind! 
^ith  thee»  O  fource  of  health,  long  life  remains, 
IVhile  a6iive  fpirits  fwell  the  unuinted  veins. 
When  Temperance  matched  with  affluent  fortune 

fhines, 
Each  joyous  fcene  it  gracefully  refines: 
Gives  the  beft  goute  to  plenty,  laws  to  power  j 
Kor  leaves  one  (adnefs  for  a  future  houi^, 
tthe  fage  ♦  Italian  of  deferving  name. 
With  juft  encomium  has  defcrib'd  thy  famei 
And  luxVy  traced  with  delufive  charm, 
That  fenfual  minds  of  manly  peace  difarm. 
iTho*  youth's  gay  fcenes,  his  vigVous  health  de^ 

ftroy'd. 
And  pompous  vice  his  noon  of  life  employed. 
When  mild  refleftion  calm'd  his  heated  breaff,    ' 
Bright  virtue's  lovelier  beauties  he  confeft. 
Her  awful  pow'r  with  reverence  he  ador'd; 
And  blooming  years  by  temperate  life  reftor'd* 
Like  him,  ye  Libertines,  tho*  earlier^  aim 
Youth's  vice,  e'er  ftrong  by  habit,  to  reclaim, 

Taint 
♦  Lcwi$  Cornaro« 
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Taifit  not  the  vital  fprings,  nor  cloud  tbe  foyil^ 
And  all  the  folid  joys  of  life  controul ; 
piflblv'd  in  wine)  bow  dull  the  ipinutes  pafs. 
Whole  nights  repeating  o*er  th'  unreliih*d  glafs^  . . 
The  fenfes,  drown'd  in  vice,  unhing'd  the  mind, 
]^f  ought,  can  the  wretch,  but  palling  pleafures  find* 


ANECDOTE 

Of  tife  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

A  DETACHED  party  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  having  fallen  in  with  a  fupe* 
rior  party  of  the  French,  took  them  prifonenu 
When  they  were  brought  into  the  camp,  and  ^he 
Duke  rpde  along  the  lipes,  the  French  appeared 
very  much  dejefted  at  the  defeat,  except  a  tall  gre* 
n^idicf^  ^ho  aflumed  more  the  air  of  a  Conqueror 
Ihan  a  captive.  The  Duke,  ftruck  with  his  ap« 
pearance,  rode  up  to  him  and  faid — **  If  the  King 
your  mafter  had  50)Ooo  fuch  brave  fellows  as 
you,  we  fhould  find  enough  to  do  in  the  Nether* 
lands.*' — *'  The  King  my  matter,"  replied  he^ 
"  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  50,000  fuch  as  me ;  he 
only  wants  one  man  like  Your  Grace.**  Upon 
^hich  the  Duke  immediately  prefented  him  with 
ten  guineas,  and  ^n  efcort  to  tbe  French  army. 

THE 
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The  UNHAPPY  MARRIAGE. 

MR.  WATSON  vai  ait  eminent  Weft-Ind!* 
merchant,  who  had  acquired  a  very  iargb 
fortune,  rooft  of  which  was  refted  in  the  fund^. 
When  he  was  upwards  of  forty,  he  married  a  brifk 
young  lady  who  bore  him  feveral  children;  but 
they  all  died  young,  except  Emilia,  the  unhappy 
fubje6i  of  this  narrative.  She  was  brought  up  in 
the  mod  tender  manner,  under  the  fond  eyes  of 
her  indulgent  parents,  till  fhe  was  ten  years  of  age^ 
and  then  (he  was  fent  to  a  boarding-fchool  at 
Hampftead.  There  fhe  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  French  and  Italian,  ^ith  mufic^  dancing,  and 
all  forts  of  nee41e-work. 

When  Ihe  was  fifteen,  (he  loft  her  mother,  who 
was  taken  off  by  a  violent  fever,  in  confeqaence  of 
having  over  heated  herfelf,  at  a  city  ball.  As  Mr, 
Watfon  loved  his  wife  in  the  moft  tender  manner^, 
fo  he  remained  difconfolate  for  his  lofs;  but  when 
he  began  to  refled  that  his  daughter  was  almoft 
able  to  manage  his  domeftic  affairs,  he  fent  for  her 
home,  and  was  pleafed  to  find  what  progrefs  ihc 
had  made  in  learning. 

Emilia  was  tall  and  well  proportioned)  had  fine 
dark  eycs^  and  brown  hair;  her  voice  was  extrt mt* 


ly  agreeable^  and  there  was  fomething  in  the  whole 
of  her  deportment  fo  engaging,  that  few  could  be« 
hold  her  without  admiration.  Ke  gave  her  eyerf 
indulgence  confident  with  his  duty  as  a  parent^ 
and  by  that  time  Ibe  had  completed  her  feveti-* 
teenth  year,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  her  growii 
up  to  her  full  fize,  and  daily  acquiring  new  accom- 
plifhments. 

In  the  fame  ftreet  in  which  Mr.  Watfon  livedo 
was  the  houfe  of  one  Mr.  Mellefs,  a  merchant  of 
eminence  in  trade;  but  unfortunately,  he  and^Ir. 
Watfon  happened  once  to  have  a^  very  expenfive^ 
}aw-fuit,  in  which  the  latter  was  caft,  and  fo  enra- 
ged were  they  at  each  other,  that  when  they  met  in 
the  ftreets,  ihey  would  not  fpcak.  The  one  would 
not  go  into  the  coffee-houfe  which  the  other  fre- 
quented; nor  was  any  of  their  fervams  allowed  to 
meet  at  the  fame  ale-houfe.  MF..Mellefs  had  ie- 
veral  children,  fome  of  whom  were  married;  and 
bb  domeftic  affairs  were  managed  by  his  youngeft 
ilaughter^  an  agreeable  lady,  not  much  turned  of 
twenty. 

Emilia,  who  was  not  allowed  to  fpeak  to  any 
one  belonging  to  Mr.  MciJlefs,  happened  one  even- 
ing  to  be  at  a  ball,  and  a  young  gentleman,  finely 
dvefled,  made  choice  of  her  as  a  partner.  She  did 
jM>t  know  his  name;  but,  when  the  dancing  was 

over. 
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eiftTf  and  he  cbndu&ed  her  to  his  coach;  ho4 
great  was  her  fdrprite  to  hear  him  called  Mettefr. 
Thu  young  gentlctnan^  was  the  fonof  Mr.  Mellenr, 
and  had  managed  the  greateft  part  of  his  bufinefs 
feveral  years;  but  £ixA(ta  baEd  never  feen  him 
before. 

He  was  extremely  handfome  in  his  (hape  and 
agreeable  in  his  features;  but  had  not  read  much, 
nor  was  he  very  well  acquainted  with  tlie  world. 
He  wasy  however,  very  polite  in  his  mfanners,  and 
had  fomething  in  his  behaviour  that  charmed  all 
thofe  who  converfed  with  him.  In  his  drefs  he 
was  neat  rather  than  fine;  and  was  altogether  free 
from  the  lead  afFedation;  fo  that  with  mod  peo- 
ple, who  knew  him,  he  pafled  for  a  more  accom. 
plifhed  gentleman  than  he  really  was. 

He  had  often  (een  Emilia;  but  as  it  was  in  comr- 
pany  with  her  father,  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  ro  her;  for  Mr.  Watfon  would 
fooner  have  married  his  daughter  to  a  footmaif^ 
than  to  any  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Mellefs,  Emilia 
told  the  young  gentleman  to  fet  her  down  before 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  ftreet  where  her  father 
lived ;  but,  unfortunately,  juft  as  (he  was  coming 
out  of  the  coach,  her  father  happened  to  pafs  by, 
and  faw  who  flie  was  in  company  with.     He  took 

no 
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no  notice,  but  walked  home;   fhe  called  fof  ^ 
chiiir,  that  fet  her  down  at  her  father's  door. 

When  (he  came  into  the  parlour,  her  father 
afked  with  whom  (he  had  been  dancing;  to  which 
fhe  anfwered,  that  a  young  gentleman  had  chofen 
her  for  a  partner  at  the  ball ;  but  (he  could  j>ot 
tell  his  name.  «  That  is  a  little  ftrange,"  faid  the 
father,  •'  that  your  memory  (hould  be  fo  bad, 
when  it  is  but  a  few  minutes  (ince  I  faw  you  come 
out  of  his  coach.  Emilia  turned  pale,  burft  into 
tears,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  implored  her  fa- 
ther s  pardon,  declaring,  in  the  moft  folemn  man- 
ner, that  (he  never  faw  the  gendeman  before  that 
night;  and  her  meeting  with  him  was  merely  ac- 
cidental. Mr.  Watfon,  however,  did  not  pay 
much  regard  to  what  was  faid  by  his  daughter; 
for  he  concluded,  that  they  had  nret  together  at 
the  ball,  in  confequence  of  fome  previous  appoint- 
ment. 

He  told  her  he  (hoiild  forgive  her  for  the  pre- 
fent  offence ;  but  if  ever  he  (hould  know  of  her 
being  in  his  company  again,  he  would  di(po(e  of 
his  fortune  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  (he  (hould  not 
CDJoy  any  of  it. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Watfon  received  the  follow- 
ing letter;  the  contents  of  which  hsrd  almoll  driven 
him  to  a  ftate  of  madneib. 

A  a  «  Sir, 
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^^  Sir, 

^^  I  bad  the  honour  to  meet  your  daogh- 
ier  by  accident»  laft  night  at  the  ball ;  and  muft 
acknowledge  fhe  has  many  more  accomplifhments 
than  ever  I  knew  fell  to  the  (bare  of  one  of  her 
fez;  but  alas!  I  am  writing  to  one  who  I  fear 
will  pay  no  regard  to  my  ftrongeft  arguments. 
Butfurely,  Sir,  you  are  a  rational  creature;  and 
although  my  father  and  you  were  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  have  a  law-fuit»  yet  why  fhould  you  continue 
your  hatred  to  his  fon  ?  If  my  father  ever  did  you 
an  injury,  why  (hould  I  be  blamed  for  it,  feeing 
I  am  innocent  ?  How  much  more  noble  would  it 
be  to  forgive,  than  refent  an  injury:  nor  can  we 
repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  in  fincerity,  unlefs  we 
freely  forgive  our  enemies/ 

**  Let  me  beg,  Sir,  that  a  reconciliation  may 
yet  take  place  between  my  father  and  you  ;  that 
you  might  live  like  neighbours;  and  as  a  bond  of 
that  union,  let  your  lovely  daughter  be  mine." 

*^  In  hopes  of  a  favourable  anfwer,  I  am  Sir, 
with  the  utmoft  refped 

**  Your  moft  obedient  Servant, 
«*  CHARLES  MELLESS/' 

Had  news  arrived  that  the  Spaniards  had  feized 
his  plantations  in  the  Weft-Indies;  had  all  the 

uninfurcd 


uninrured  veflels  been  funk,  dr  had  the  GazAte 
told  him  that  his  banker  had  failed^  Mr.  Watfon 
could  not  have  raved  more  like  a  madman  than 
he  did  when  he  received  the  young  gentleman's 
letter.  His  daughter  feeing  him  in  fuch  agitation 
of  mind^  and  not  knowing  what  was  the  matter^ 
was  going  to  a(k  him ;  when,  in  the  violence  of 
paffion,  he  ftruck  her  a  terrible  blow  on  the  tern- 
plcj  which  brought  her  to  the  ground. 

The  poor  young  lady  fcreamed  out,  and  the 
fervants  ran  to  her  affiftance;  while  her  father 
flood  trembling  with  the  violence  of  his  paffion* 
The  fervants  told  Emilia,  that  the  letter  came 
from  young  Mr.  Mellefs,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  wonder  that  their  mailer  (hould  be  fo  enraged, 
as  the  parents  had  kept  up  a  continual  hatred  of 
each  other  for  more  than  twelve  years. 

"  Alas !"  faid  Emilia,  and  do  they  expeQ  to  be 
forgiven,  when  they  die?  But  I  am  innocent, 
and  why  (hould  I  fufFer?" 

There  is  nothing  fo  much  ftimulates  love,  as 
oppofition.  When  young  people  of  both  fexcs 
are  allowed  to  meet  freely  together,  while  they 
behave  with  decency,  courtfliip  goes  on  more  ra- 
tionally and  fmooth  than  when  the  parents  are 
very  ftrifl  in  their  orders  for  them  not  to  meet^ 
A  a  2  Prohibitions 


Prohibitions  of  this  nature,  without  the  mof| 
juftifiable  reafons,  feldom  en4  in  any  thing  good  s 
for  they  put  young  lovers  upon  the  invention  o£ 
fcbemes,  that  otherwife  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  by  them«  ^ay,  there  are  many  young 
women^  as  well  as  men,  who  elope  \i\th  lovers^ 
whom,  had  they  been  allowed  to  meet  in  a  regu« 
lar  manner,  they  would  never  have  married ;  .be« 
caufe  they  would  have  feen  into  their  n^tura^ 
temper. 

Such  was  ^he  cafe  with  Mifs  Watfon  ;  ihe  could^ 
not  bear  to  think  that  the  young  gentleman  ihould 
be  treated  with  fo  much  indignity,  for  no  other 
reafon  than  that  her  father  and  his  once  had  a  law 
^it,  and  that  he  had  danced  with  her  at  a  ball. 

When  Mr.  Watfon's  paffion  had  fo  far  fubfid-t 
edy  that  he  was  able  to  hold  a  pen,  he  folded  up 
the  young  gentleman's  letter  in  a  cover,  on  the  in- 
fide  of  which  he  wrote  the  following,  addrcffed  to 
old  Mr.  Mellefs. 

'*  Sir, 

"  You  will  fee  by  tl?e  inclofed,  what  a 

rafcal  your  fbn  is,  to  have  the  impudence  to  fpeak 

to  my  daughter,  or  to  write  letters  to  me.     If  he 

ever  prefumes  to  write  to  me  again,  I  fhall  not 

fpare  his  bones,  having  bought  an  exceeding  good 

cudgel  for  that  purpofc.  G.  W. 

^     '-  As 
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As  old  Mr.  Mellefs  hated  Mr.  Watfon  as  mucli 
^  the  latter  did  him,  fo  when  he  faw  the  young 
gentleman*s  letter,  he  was  as  much  enraged  againft 
his  Ton,  as  the  other  had  been  againft  his  daughter* 
He  told  Charles,  that  he  would  difcard  him  for 
^ver  if  he  fpoke  to  the  young  lady  again,  for  he 
was  determined  that  hone  of  his  family  (hould^ 
whik  h^  lived,  b^  ^onnefted  with  Mr,  Watfon's. 

Charles  promifed  fubmiflion  and  oberlici  .^e; 
but  promifes  are  more  eaGly  made  than  k<Mn,  :f- 
pecially  in  love  affairs.  The  week  after  thi  afj  ir 
of  the  ball,  Mr.  Watfon  was  obliged  to  go  tc  Fal- 
mouth, on  account  of  a  fhip  of  his  being  ftran-'ed 
on  the  coaft  near  that  town  •  and  he  did  not  return 
in  lefs  than  a  week. 

Charles,  who  had  learned,  by  giving  a  guinea  to 
one  of  the  fervants,  where  Mifs  Watfon's  milliner 
lived,  went  to  the  fhop,  and  left  a  letter  for  the 
young  lady.  It  was  not  long  before  he  received 
an  anfvver ;  and  from  the  contents  he  found,  that 
notwithflanding  all  that  her  father  had  faid,  yet  his 
perfon  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

By  the  afliftance  of  the  very  obliging  milliner^ 

•  the  two  lovers  had  an  interview,  which  was  as  af- 

fefting  as  could  be  imagined,  efpecially  when  it  i% 

confidered  under  what  reftraints  they  both  lay^ 

But 
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But  altbongh  they  kq>t  thrir  meedngn  at  fccrel  ts 
poffible,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Watlblf 
difcovercd  them.  One  of  his  footmen  had  lalrif 
married  the  cook-maid;  and  the  yoang  coople  had 
taken  a  public  houfe,  near  to  where  the  miltiner 
lived;  fo  that  they  often  (aw  Mils  Watfongoin^ 
and  Charles  foon  after  her.  They  knew  that  thefe 
meetings  muft  be  unknown  to  the  old  gentleman; 
and  therefore  the  publican,  in  order  to  procure 
favour  with  his  late  mafter^  who  had  lent  him  mo- 
ney to  buy  the  Icafe  of  his  houfe,  went  and  in- 
formed Mr.  Watfon^  who  ordered  his  daughter  to 
be  confined  in  a  clofe  room,  to  which  there  was 
only  one  fmall  window,  looking  into  the  yard  be- 
hind the  houfe« 

As  (he  had  never  known  what  confinement  was 
before,  this  feverity  threw  her  into  a  fever;  and 
though  ihe  recovered  a  little  from  it,  yet  melan- 
choly preyed  upon  her  fpirits ;  and  her  phyficians 
told  her  father  that  fhe  muft  try  what  eflfeft  the 
waters  at  Scarborough  would  have  upon  her.  To 
this  her  father  confented,  becaufe  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  young  Mr.  Mellefs  was  gone  over  to 
Rotterdam^  in  Holland,  to  fettle  fome  bufinels  re- 
lating to  a  failure  that  had  happened  there. 

Accordingly,  the  young  lady  was  fent  to  Scar- 
borough,  under  the  care  of  an  aged  female,  a  dif- 

tant 
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Unt  relation  of  Mr.  Watfon ;  ^ho  had  drift  ot^ 
ders  not  to  let  her  fee  any  letters  that  came  to  her^ 
unlefs  from  him.  But  this  caution  was  needlefsf 
for  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Scarborough,  as  ihe 
was  walking  by  the  fea-^fide,  .fhe  met  young  Mr. 
Mellefs  in  company  with  the  captain  of  a  Dutch 
fliip. 

It  feems,  Charles  had  fettled  his  bufinefs  at  Rot- 
lerdam ;  and,  as  it  was  in  the  fummer  feafon,  he 
thought  he  could  not  fpend  a  few  weeks  better, 
than  by  vifiting  fome  of  the  mod  noted  curiofities 
in  the  north  of  England.  For  this  purpofe  he 
landed  at  Scarborough,  and  had  only  been  a  few 
hours  on  (hore,  when  he  was  met  by  Emilia. 
Their  mutual  tranfporis  were  fo  fudden,  that  they 
could  fcarce  believe  their  own  eyes;  and,  left  any 
thing  fliould  feparate  them  for  the  future,  they 
fct  off  the  fame  night  for  Scotland,  where  they 
were  married;  and  then  returned  to  Scarborough. 

As  fooq  as  Mr.  Watfon  heard  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  he  made  his  addrefles  to  a  young  milliner 
of  nineteen,  upon  whom  he  fettled  all  his  fortune; 
and  Mr.  Mellefs  fo  much  refented  the  conducl  of 
his  fon,  that  he  made  his  will,  and  cut  him  off  with 
a  (hilling. 

The  young  couple  being  thus  left  deftitute,  were 
foon  reduced  to  great  diftrefs ;  and  Emilia^  being 

taken 


Itkefi  in  labour,  died  together  with  her  cbikL 
Charles  did  not  long  furvive  her;  for  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  thoughts  of  ftaying  any  longer 
in  England,  he  went  over  to  the  £aft  Indies 
where  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  fooo  puta 
period  to  his  life. 


On  the  VICISSITUDES  of  LIFR 

IN  life  what  various  fcenes  appear  I 
How  differs  every  day ! 
We  now  the  face  of  comfort  wear^ 
To-morrow of  difmay. 

As  light  and  darknefs  each  fucceedf. 

So  plcafure  follows  pain, 
Our  fpirits  drooping  while  wc  bleed. 

The  brilker  flow  again. 

Winter  and  fummer  have  iheir  turns^ 

Each  vale  its  rifing  bills; 
One  hour  the  raging  fever  burns 

The  next  an  ague  chills. 

A  mind  at  eafe  and  free  from  care 

Can  paradife  excel. 

But  when  in  trouble  and  defpair, 

A  palace  then  is  helU 

VIRTUE 


FIRTUE  AND    VICE: 

V17HEN  filent  night  invitfcd  to  reft  and  rc^ 
^  ^  pofe,  I  flept  in  gentle  flumber,  but  fancy 
bufied  itfeir  in  an  aerial  ramble :  Methought  I 
was  conveyed  to  an  ^xtenfive  plain  crowded  with 
people,  who  feemed  to  be  in  fearth  of  fomething 
.  by  their  diligence  ;  I  ftood  fome  time  mufing  on 
the  fcene  before  me,  when  there  appeared  i  radi«^ 
ant  form  like  the  defcription  of  an  angel,  which 
thus  accofted  me :  What  there  thou  fee'ft  is  not 
by  every  one  rightly  underftood ;  my  bufinefs  ii 
to  inform  the  curious  enquirer;  if  thou  wilt  fol* 
low  me,  I  will  unfold  td  thee  the  myftery;  I  repli- 
tdi  fuch  a  cbndefcenfion  will  infpire  me  With  gra^ 
titude  and  thankfulnefs^ 

Direfil  thine  eye^l  and  thou  wilt  fefc  before  thee' 
on  the  plain  two  paths^  extending  di£ferent  ways, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  powers  which  influence  their  refpefiive  vo- 
taries ;  the  one  Virtue,  the  other  Vice ;  that  on  the 
left  dire£is  to  the  temple  of  Vice,  this  on  the  right 
to  the  temple  of  Virtue;  follow  me  and  thou  fhalt 
fee  the  manners  of  each.  We  entered  the  gate^ 
guarded  by  Innocence  blooming  as  the  morning ; 
B  b  a  feverity^ 
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a  feverity,  mixed  with  fatisfadion,  appeared  in  her 
countenance;  we  pafled  by,  after  my  guide  had 
refolved  the  neceffary  queftions.  We  walked  a 
few  ftep^and  came  to  a  noble  pile  of  building,  but 
no  unnecelfary  ornaments  to  decorate  it,  the  wbole 
plain  but  beautiful ;  we  entered  in  and  faw  a  great 
number  of  boys  and  girls  liftening  to  thq  di£lates 
of  a  grave,  elderly  perfon,  who  I  was  informed 
was  Wifdom.  I  ftood  fome  time,  with  pleafurci 
to  hear  the  divine  precepts  explained  fo  clearly^ 
and  with  fuch  energy  of  language.  We  then 
walked  on  to  another  building,  where  I  faw  fe. 
veral  grave,  elderly  perfons  with  globes  and  other 
mathematical  inftruments  inftru£ling  the  young 
men  in  the  fciences  neceflary  to  inform  the  mind 
of  the  ftupendous  works  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  thereby  teach  them  to  adore  the  Power  tha( 
made  them;  When  I  had  fatisBed  my  curiofity,  we 
walked  farther  on.  In  this  part  of  the  path  the 
youth  of  both  fexes  were  bufy  in  walking  up  and 
down  between  that  and  the  next  building.  Me- 
thought  this  part  feemed  expofed  to  the  afTaults  of 
fome  troublefome  perfons  who  mixed  among  the 
crowd :  I  fat  down  on  a  convenient  feat  to  obferve 
their  conduft;  I  turned  my  eyes  and  faw  walking 
from  the  path  of  Vice  a  beauteous  woman  arrayed 
in  all  the  fplendid  ornaments  that  could  be  of  ufe 
to  attraft  the  eye;  when  (he  came  near,  the  young 

men 
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men  ey'd  her  with  pleafurc;  (he  beckoned  and 
looked  languifhing  and  wanton  with  her  eyes,  fomc 
followed  her,  oyercome  with  her  charms,  others 
turned  away.  Immediately  there  appeared  an  an- 
tique figure,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  Calumny 
with  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  which  he  dif- 
charged  at  feveral  youths,  but  Fortitude  fupported, 
and  Truth,  with  her  adamantine  fhield,  covered 
them;  fome  turned  back,  through  fear,  others 
ftood  the  trial;  thofe  that  flood  were  conduced 
by  Fortitude  to  her  temple,  when  they  entered  t 
could  hear  the  found  of  a  trumpet  in  honour  of 
their  courage.  I  faid  to  my  guide,  why  are  fuch 
iiifturbers  fufFered  to  difcompofe  thefe  virtuous  in 
their  progrfefs;  (he  repfied,  thefe  things  are  fuffered 
to  try  the  faith  of  the  votaries  of  Virtue;  if  they 
fall,  it  fhews  their  infinccrity  and  want  of  faith. 
We  walked  on  to  the  building  where  Fortitude  re- 
ceived the  bold  in  Virtue;  we  entered  in  and  faw 
a  number  who  had  arrived  thus  far  through  trials 
of  various  kinds;  a  fvveet  ferenity  and  home-felt 
joy  appeared  in  the  countenance  of  thofe  men; 
This  was  a  joy  of  Reafon,  accompanied  with  a 
kind  of  celeftial  happinefs,  but  their  work  was  not 
yet  accompliflied,  though  they  had  thus  far  fought 
the  good  fight.  We  left  them,  and  journeyed  on 
to  the  laft  building,  except  the  temple;  here  we 
found  a  great  number  of  old  men  difcourfing  to- 
B  b  2  gether 


\ 
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gether  in  harmony  and  \ovc,  relating  the  circnni-- 
0ances  of  their  paft  lives^  and  penning  precepu 
for  the  inftrudion  of  rifing  youth,    '^e-thougbt 
one  among  theni  declared  audibly  thus:  ^  Wq 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  we  have  alfp  finiflied 
our  courfe,  hence  there  is  laid  up  for  us,  a  crown 
'  immortal  in  the  heaven$."  We  left  them,  and  walk- 
ed on  towards  ^he  magnificent  temple  of  Virtue; 
my  guide  faid  to  me,  forbear  to  approach  too  near 
that  facred  pl^ce,  noting  unholy  (:an  ever  ente^ 
there,  thou  art  young  and  unexperienced,  and  have 
many  probations  to  go  through  before  thou  can^ 
gain  admittance  there.    The  diftant  view  ravifhed 
my  foul  with  its  beauty  and  grandeur;  no  language 
can  paint  the  dazzling  fplendqr  thereof. 

My  guide  bid  me  prepare  for  the  fecond  fight- 
methougbt  we  were  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  path  of  Vice,  which 
was  guarded  by  Licentioufnefs  in  loofe  attire, 
when  we  came  near  (he  looked  a  languifhing  leer, 
and  whifpercd  Tome  immodeft  words  as  we  pafled 
by;  we  walked  on  a  little  way  and  came  to  a  buil* 
ding  which  we  entered  and  found  a  croud  of  little 
hoys  and  girls,  liftening  to  the  inftruftions  of  fevc- 
ral  mafters  and  miftreffes  who  were  teaching  the 
arts  of  muGc,  dancing,  and  how  to  improve  the 
perfon  by  arts  of  drefs;  fome  were  finging  amo- 
rous 
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trous  fongSy  fome  friiking  up  and  down  in  the  dance, 
fome  praQifing  airs  at  the  glafs  to  prepare  them 
for  future  life/    When  we  had  viewed  thefe,  we 
walked  on  to  another  biiilding,  which  appeared 
exquifitely  beautiful;  the  pillars  at  the  entrance  * 
were  ornamented  with  fculptural  imagery  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  in  the  infide  of  the  roof  which  was 
lofty^   was  reprefented  in  curious  paintings  the 
amours  of  the  Heathen  Gods  and  Goddeffes;  mu- 
fic  both  vocal  and  inftrumental,  was  the  entertain- 
anient  of  thefe  youths  of  both  fexes  who  were  all 
flriving  which  (hould  raife  the  greateft  paffions.    \ 
had  a  fecret  inclination  to  have  (laid  here,  but  my 
guide  called  me  away.    We  walked  on  to  the  next 
building.     In  this  part  of  the  path  many  were 
walking  to  recover  a  loft  bloom;  their  counte- 
nances looked  pale  and  emaciated  through  intem- 
perance.    When  we  entered  the  next  building  I 
was  furprized  at  the  change  from  love  to  .hatred 
pf  one  another,  men  curfing  women  for  their  in- 
fidelity, and  one  another  for  their  treachery  and 
deceit,  fome  finging  fongs  in  honour  of  intempe- 
rance,  fome  ftupid  with  drinking,  fome  raving, 
|bme  laughing,  fome  crying  out  through  pains  of 
gouts,  rheumatifms,  fevers  &c.  in  fliort,  it  feemed 
both  an  hofpital  and  bedlam  too.     We  foon  left 
thefe  and  journeyed  on  to  another  building;  here 
yas  fome  few  old  men,  but  thefe  looked  forrowful 

and 
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and  full  of  pains,  hopes  of  annihilation  and  fear  of 
eternal  torment  agitated  their  minds;  after  this  I 
faid  to  my  guide,   if  this  is  the  ftate  of  the  vicious, 
certainly  virtue  is  mod  eligible.     We  walked  out 
and  viewed  the  temple  of  vice  at  a  little  diftance, 
which  was  grand  on  the  outfide,  but  there  feemed 
an  eternal  difcord  to  reign  amongft  the  inhabitants; 
the  chief  rulers  here  were  pride,  luft,  envy,  malice, 
pain,  grief^  calumny  and  innumerable  others;  the 
works  and  caves  around  feemed  to  echo  to  the  in- 
ceffant  uproar;  when  the  feeming  found  difturbed 
my  fleep,  and  I   awoke,  and  mufed   on  the  odd- 
nefs  of  my  dream. 


AN   INDIAN  ANECDOTE 
Of  a  KING  of  MALACCA. 

OSORIUS,  in  his  hiftory  of  Portugal,  gives 
this  memorable  (lory  ;  that  Alphonfo  Albe- 
querque  whom  the  King  of  Portugal  had  made 
his  viceroy  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  being  empowered 
to  conftitute  and  appoint  fuch  magiftrates  under 
him  as  fliould  bed  contribute  to  the  eftablifhraent 
of  tranquillity  and  commerce,  firft  of  all,  about 
the  year  1514,  confercd  the  title  and  dignity  of 
fupremelndian  governor  or  king  under  him,  upon 

Ninachetuen^ 
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Ninachetuen,  venerable  for  bis  age,  and  cfteetned 
by  the  people  for  bis  wifdom  and  conduft ;  but 
in  the  courfe  of  time  Alhequerquc,  being  in- 
duced by  fome  private  reafons  to  transfer  that 
honour  and  dignity  upon  Uterimutaria,  the  petty 
king  of  Campar,  endeavoured  by  all  pofliblc  per- 
fuafions  to  bring  Ninachetuen  into  a  temper  of 
refignaiion;  and  when  he  found  all  his  arguments 
and  intriguSs  inefFe£lual,  refolved  to  fetch  Uteri- 
mutaria  and  fix  him  by  his  own  authority  in  the 
place  of  Ninachetuen. 

This  was  no  fooner  known,  than  Ninachetuen, 
not  able  to  bear  the  indignity  of  being  reduced 
to  a  private  ftation,  after  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  reign,  ordered  a  fcafFold  to  be  erefled  upon 
feveral  pillars,  and  to  be  decked  with  rich  tapef- 
try,  ftrewed  with  flowers,  and  fumigated  with  the 
richeft  perfumes.  He  then  drefled  himfclf  in  a 
robe  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  ftudded  all  over 
with  precious  ftones,  and  mounted  this  fcaffold, 
under  which  was  a  pile  of  fweet  wood,  well  dif- 
pofed  and  prepared  to  be  lighted. . 

Such  an  extraordinary  appearance  attrafted 
the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  whole  place,  from 
whom  the  king  had  fecreted  his  real  intention; 
to  whom  he  fpoke,  firft  reminding  them  of  the 
fervices  he  had  performed  for  the  Portuguefe  be- 
fore 
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fortf  their  conqueft  of  Malacca ;  then  f dated  whsfi 
he  had  done  for  their  fovereign  fince  their  fettle* 
ment  at  Malacca ;  and  called  theiti  to  witn^fs  his 
brave  a&ions  for  the  good  of  the  Portuguefe,  and 
his  conftant  attendance  and  faithfulnefs  in  the  ad. 
miniftration  of  juftice  towards  his  countrymen  and 
thofe  concerned. 

He  then  informed  them,  that  the  Portuguefe 
were  come  to  a  refolution,  and  were  then  con- 
triving  to  put  it  in  force,  to  depofe  him  from  his 
dignity  and  office,  and  to  raife  anotfier  up  to  his' 
place,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  fuch  a  dcfaw 
mation  of  his  old  age  that  no  man  with  the  leaft 
fenfe  of  honour,  could  poifibly  diged  fuch  an  in* 
dignity,  becaufe  they  deprived  him  of  the  trull 
they  had  themlelves  given  him ;  and  they  degrad- 
ed him  of  bis  honours,  that  he  might  fpin  out  an 
ignominious  old  age  with  reproach  and  contempt; 
that  he  had  always  regarded  his  own  life  lefs  than 
his  honour;  and  was  now  refolved  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  ful- 
ly his  reputation;  and  therefore  that  he  was  come 
there  prepared  to  die,  and  in  their  prefence  to 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  rather  than  undergo  the 
affront  intended  to  be  put  upon  him. 

With  thefe  words,  the  fire  already  kindled,  and 
blazing  up,  he  cad  himfelf  into  the  midft  of  it^ 

and 
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and  foot!  expired,  in  the  fight  of  a  forrovfal  and 
amazed  people^  who  lamented  the  miferable  end 
of  fo  good  a  magiftrate)  and  highly  condemned 
the  ungrateful  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  the 
Portuguefe. 


EXTRAORDINARY  RESOLUTION 

OF  A 

GOFERJSrOR  of  a  FORTRESS. 

THE  bravery  of  a  garrifon  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Merdin  is  fcarcely  to  be  matched  in  hiftory, 
It  fuftained  a  feven  years  fiege,  by  the  mighty 
Timurleng  who  lay  before  it,  during  that  time, 
with  his  invincible  army.  To  terrify  the  befieg'd 
and  give  them  an  earned  of  his  refolution,  he 
taufed  all  the  old  trees  round  about  the  place  to 
be  cut  down,  and  young  ones  to  be  planted  in 
far  greater  numbers :  declaring  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  would  not  raife  the  fiege,  till  thofe  trees 
fhould  be  mature  enough  to  bear  fruit :  when  that 
time  came,  he  fent  a  prefent  of  the  fruits  to  the 
Governor  of  the  garrifon;  as  likewife  of  mutton, 
with  this  meffage,  that  he  took  pity  on  fo  brave  a 
man,  fearing  left  he  ihould  fiarye  for  want  of  nc- 

ceflaries* 

Cc  As 
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As  foon  as  the  Governor  had  received  thcfe 
prefents,  turning  to  the  meflcnger  he  faid,  '«  go 
tell  thy  mafter,  I  thank  hiih  for  his  prefents  of 
fruits;  but,  for  the  flcffi,  we  (hall  have  no  occafi- 
on  for  it,  fo  long  as  our  ewes  afford  us  milk 
enough  to  fuftain  the  whole  garrifon :  And  that 
thy  matter  may  be  aflured  we  are  not  in  want  of 
that,  I  will  fend  him  a  prefent  of  cheefes  made  of 
the  fame.'*  Accordingly  he  commanded  four 
cheefes  to  be  delivered  to  the  mefTenger;  which, 
when  Timurleng  faw^  and  heard  the  words  of  the 
Governor,  he  defpaired  of  reducing  the  place, 
tho*  he  had  laid  before  it  feven  years,  wanting 
only  two  months,  and  fo  raifed  the  fiege  ;  but  had 
he  known  or  underftood  what  fort  of  cheefes  ihefc 
were,  he  would  no  doubt  not  have  done  fo :  for 
they  were  made  of  the  milk  of  bitches,  and  were 
the  very  laft  fuftenance  the  garrifon  had,  except 
the  flefh  itfelf  of  thofe  animals. 


How  much  better  Money  is  employed  in  Cha- 
rity, than  the  Indulgence  of  our  Appetites, 

EXEMPLIFIED    IN    AN 

EASTERN    TALE. 


ZAC 
of 


ACCHOR  and  EfrcfF,  two  youths,  begged 
the  Dervifc  Morat  their  tutor,  who  was  a 

fccr, 
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fcer,  and  blefled  by  Mahomet  with  the  knowledge 
of  future  events,  to  permit  thqm  to  vilit  the  curio- 
fities  of  Aleppo,  to  which  place  they  were  but 
lately  come  for  the  advantage  of  the  wife  and  holy 
man's  inftruftions,  and  who  had  undertaken  their 
education  :  he  gave  each  of  them  a  few  afpers  on 
going  forth  to  expend  on  whatever  their  inclina-  . 
tions  prompted  to ;  and  on  their  return  he  enqui- 
red how  they  had  difpofed  of  their  money.  I  faid  ,  . 
Zacchor  caft  my  eyes  on  the  fineft  dates  Syria 
ever  produced;  laid  out  my  afpers,  and  indulged 
in  what  perhaps  I  fhall  never  meet  with  again.  •  -, 
And  I  faid  EfreiF,  met  a  pQor  hetplefs  wretch  with 
an  infant  at  her  bread,  whofe  cries  pierced  my 
foul,  flie  was  reduced  to  the  very  utraoft  extre- 
mity; the  angel  of  death  feemed  to  glare  forth  at 
her  eyes,  and  fhe  had  fcarce  ftrength  left  to  beg 
that  affiftance  my  heart  yearned  to  give  her  and 
which  our  prophet  commands  all  Muffulmen  to 
beftow  on  mifery  like  her's.  She  had  my  afpers, 
and  I  grieved  I  had  not  more  to  beftow.  The 
money,  faid  Morat  to  Zacchor,  which  you  ex- 
changed for  the  dates  will  in  a  few  hours  be  con- 
verted into  the  nioft  odious  of  fubftances, — mere 
excrement;  but  Afreff,  faid  he,  turning  to  the 
other,  befides  the  pleafure  you  muft  enjoy  when- 
ever you  reflcft  on  what  you  have  done,  know 
that  your  well  beftowed  afpers  will  produce 
C  c  «  a 
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As  foon  as  the  Governor  had  received  thcfc 
prefents,  turning  to  the  meffenger  he  faid,  '*  go 
teli  thy  mafter,  I  thank  hiih  for  his  prefents  of 
fruits;  but,  for' the  flcfli,  we  ftiall  have  no  occafi- 
on  for  it,  fo  long  as  our  ewes  aiFord  us  milk 
enough  to  fuftain  the  whole  garrlfon :  And  that 
thy  mafter  may  be  aflured  we  are  not  in  want  of 
that,  I  will  fend  him  a  prefent  of  cheefes  made  of 
the  fame.**  Accordingly  he  commanded  four 
cheefes  to  be  delivered  to  the  meffenger;  which, 
when  Timurleng  faw^  and  heard  the  words  of  the 
Governor,  he  defpaired  of  reducing  the  place, 
tho*  he  had  laid  before  it  feven  years,  wanting 
only  two  months,  and  fo  raifed  the  fiege  ;  but  had 
he  known  or  underftood  what  fort  of  cheefes  thefe 
were,  he  would  no  doubt  not  have  done  fo :  for 
they  were  made  of  the  milk  of  bitches,  and  were 
the  very  laft  fuftenance  the  garrifon  had,  except 
the  flefh  itfelf  of  thofe  animals. 


How  much  better  Money  is  employ' d  in  Cba^ 
rity,  than  the  Indulgence  of  our  Appetites, 

EXEMPLIFIED    IN   AN 

EASTERN    TALE. 

ACCHOR  and  Efrcff,  two  youths,  begged 
of  the  Dervifc  Morat  their  tutor,  who  was  a 

feer. 
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feer,  and  blefled  by  Mahomet  with  the  knowledge 
of  future  events,  to  permit  them  to  vilit  the  curio- 
fities  of  Aleppo,  to  which  place  ihey  were  but 
lately  come  for  the  advantage  of  the  wife  and  holy 
man's  inftruftions,  and  who  had  undertaken  their 
education  ;  he  gave  each  of  them  a  few  afpers  on 
•going  forth  to  expend  on  whatever  their  inclina- 
tions prompted  to ;  and  on  their  return  he  enqui- 
red how  they  had  difpofed  of  their  money.  I  faid 
Zacchor  caft  my  eyes  on  the  fineft  dates  Syria 
ever  produced;  laid  out  my  afpers,  and  indulged 
in  what  perhaps  I  fhall  never  meet  with  again. 
And  I  faid  EfreiF,  met  a  p9or  hetplefs  wretch  with 
an  infant  at  her  breaft,  whofe  cries  pierced  my 
foul,  flie  was  reduced  to  the  very  utmoft  extre- 
mity; the  angel  of  death  feemed  to  glare  forth  at 
her  eyes,  and  fhe  had  fcarce  ftrength  left  to  beg 
that  affiftance  my  heart  yearned  to  give  her  and 
which  our  prophet  commands  all  Muflulmen  to 
beftow  on  mifery  like  her's.  She  had  my  afpers, 
and  I  grieved  I  had  not  more  to  beftow.  The 
money,  faid  Morat  to  Zacchor,  which  you  ex- 
changed for  the  dates  will  in  a  few  hours  be  con- 
verted into  the  moft  odious  of  fubftances, — mere 
excrement;  but  Afreff,  faid  he,  turning  to  the 
other,  befides  the  pleafure  you  muft  enjoy  when- 
ever you  reflc8,  on  what  you  have  done,  know 
that  your  well  beftowed  afpers  will  producei 
C  c  «  a 


a  never  fading  frait,  and  contribute  to  your  happi* 
nefs^  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come; 
and  moreover  know  that  the  infant  whole  life  yovt 
hvcd,  and  who  without  your  a$ftance  muft  with 
its  mother  have  perifhed,  will  (fo  heaven  has  de- 
creed) live  to  repay  your  goodnefs  by  laving  your 
life  many  years  hence,  and  refcuing  you  from  the 
moft  imminent  danger. 


AN  E  C  D  O  T  S 

'of 

KIJfG  JAMES  the  FIRST. 

ONCE  when  the  King  was  hunting,  he  heard^ 
three  labouring  men  complaining  heavily 
of  the  King's  making  fo  many  poor  Scots  great 
men.  The  King  fhowing  himfelf,  afked,  what 
had  been  the  fubjeCl  of  their  converfation.  Upon 
which^  judging  the  King  had  overheard  themi 
they  fell  on  their  knees  entreating  his  pardon. 
The  King  drawing  his  fword,  commanded  them 
to  tell  him  their  names,  and  they  with  trembliog 
voices  expeQing  nothing  lefs  than  immediate  deatbi 
replied,  John,  Thomas,  and  William,  upon  which 
the  King  flourifhing  his  fword  over  their  headii 

crie4 
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cried  with  an  audible  voice,  **  Rife  up  Sir  John, 
Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  William,"  and  then  added^ 
"  by  my  Saul  men,  there  are  not  three  poorer 
knights  in  aw  Scotland.'* 


# 


THOUGHTS  on  the  CREATIOJ^. 

TO  eyesof  fleih  the*  God  remained conceai'd. 
To  eyes  of  faith  how  glorioufly  reveal'd ! 
What  fhining  witnefles  croud  all  around! 
Anfwer  earth,  fea,  or  fpeak  ye  Heavens  profm*  » 1^ 
VJhzf,  arm,  unnumber'd  orbs  can  you  fufpenH 
What  hand  refplendent  night,  thy  veil  extenv. 
What  might,  what  majefty,  the  Heavens  declare! 
How  full  confefs'd  the  great  Creator  there! 
O  Heavens,  whom  thoufand  worlds  and  wonder$ 

fill, 
Yet  coft  your  Author  only  once  to  will. 
He  fprinkles  light  in  the  vaft  dome  of  Sky 
As  in  our  field  he  makes  the  duff  to  fly, 
O  thou  by  morn  announc'd  refulgent  flame. 
Still  brightly  new,  yet  beauiing  ftill  the  fame ; 
What  brings  thee  from  the  bofom  of  the  main, 
To  chear  us  with  thy  genial  rays  again. 
Each  day  I  look  for,  and  thou  com'ft  each  day  ; 
,'iris  God  that  calls  thee^  thou  bit  voice  obey. 

What 
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What  croud  of  obje£b  docs  the  eye  unite! 

What  fcatter'd  rays  concenter  in  the  fight! 

The  flexile  piduire  paints  all  objeds  plain, 

And  ftrikes  a  nerve  that  bears  it  to  the  brain. 

Heaven  1  what  frail  texture!  what  fine  fibres  meet! 

Yet  here  my  memory  ereds  her  feat ! 

Repofits  in  this  precious  magazine, 

Wh^t^'er  my  ears  have  heard,  my  cyt$  have  feen; 

Remits  a  will,  refumes  what  went  before. 

Here  keeps  my  treafurer^  faithful  to  reftore. 

Thole  fubtle  fpirits,  there  as  at  a  goal. 

Await  the  fignal  of  their  queen  my  fouU 

*Tis  given ;  they  fly;  and  fwift  thro'  all  my  framo 

Thofe  docile  minifters  diffufe  their  flame. 

Scarce  have' I  fpoke,  when  lo  i  they  all  ftand  by: 

Ye  unfeen  fubjeds  which  way  did  you  fly? 

Who  bids  my  blood  with  wholefome  ardjour  flow. 

Which  gives  my  frame  with  proper  waripth  to  glow? 

Its  motions  equally  tny  heart  impel, 

It  forms  its  liquor  in  that  central  cell; 

It  comes  and  warms  me  with  its  rapid  eourfe. 

Retraces  then  more  cool  and  calm  its  fource; 

And  dill  exhaufting  it  is  Hill  fupply'd; 

The  ports  of  its  canals  ftand  ever  wide, 

A  Hording  to  its  flow  a  free  accefs: 

But  with  oppos*d  barriers  deny  regrets. 

Are  thefe  wife  laws fupported  by  my  choice? 

Or  to  their  fan6;ion  did  I  give  my  voice  ? 
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I  hardly  know  them.     By  attentive  care 
I  learn  the  order  and  the  wifdom  there. 
This  order  found,  the  Author  let  us  own: 
Without  a  law-giver,  were  laws  e'er  known. 


A  PiBure  of  True  Religion. 

THE  Religion  which  the  divine  Authdr  of  it 
taught,  is  far  from  banifhing  harmlefs  mirth, ' 
it  rather  gives  a  wider  fcope,  and  livelier  relifh  of 
it;  it  lei^  in  upon  every  ingenuous breaft  folid 
peace,   manly  joy,  and  rational   complacency :  it 
lays  no  reftraint  upon  the   little  flights  and  Tallies 
of  wit,  or  the  fportive  turns  of  humour  and  fancy ; 
all  it  pretends  to,  is  to  mark  out  the  ju(t  meafures 
and  boundaries  of  fobriety  and  decorum,  and  to 
eflablifh  a  tafle  in  all  kinds  of  them.     It  is  not  for 
extinguifhing  our  paflions,  but   allows  and  even 
approves  the  free  indulgence  and  gratification  of 
natural  appetites,  within  the  facred  verge  of  reafon, 
temperance  and  difcretion.     In  religicfus  exercife, 
it  enjoins  not  lengthened  forms,  wearifome  rituals, 
or  unnatural  fervours:  but  only  fuch  a  due  fre- 
quency, meafure,  and  temper  in  our  external  de- 
votions as  may  befl  fuit  the  purpofes  of  inward 
reverence  and  rational  piety.     What  the  Roman 

poet. 
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Poet  faid  of  Virtue,  holds  equally  -good  of  xeRgiotiy 
'which  is  nothing  elfe,  but  Virtue  inforced  and  im- 
proved; that  it  confifts  in  (teeringa  middle  courfe 
between  two  oppofite  and  equal  extremes. 


THOUGHTS  ON  POVERTY. 

THERE'S  not  an  evil  that  we   fly 
So  much  as  dreaded  Poverty ; 
And  yet  I  think  it  no  difdain 
To  be  an  honeft  homely  fwain ; — 
'Tistrue,  fome  void  of  thought  or  sense 
Live  carelefs  of  their  vaft  expence. 
Mind  only  what  regards  their  eafe  ; 
Their  paflions  gratify,  and  pleafe; 
Yet  midft  their  thoufands,  who  can  fay, 
*'  How  blcft  am  I  each  circling  day  ?*' 
Since  every  kind  of  troubles  found, 
Wherever  luxurious  feafts  abound. 
And  always  something  to  alloy 
This  wanton  mirth  and  feeming  joy  : 
Content^  that  fweet  foretafte  of  Heaven, 
Is  to  the  peafant  oftener  giv*n  ; 
Tis  this  (difpelling  future  fear) 
Creates  a  funfliine  thro*  the  year ; 
No  anxious  cares—  thofe  foes  proteft 
To  peace  of  paiad,  diftrafl  his  breaft; 

Pleas'd 
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Fleas'd  vrtth  a  calm  fecure  retreat 

He  wants  not  riches  to  be  great^ 

Has  no  ambitious  fcbeme  in  view 

The  road  of  honour  to  purfue ; 

But,  far  from  noife  and  btfted  ftrife 

Enjoys  the  purer  fweets  of  life ; 

£v'n  thus  fome  verdant  plant  I  fee 

(As  growing  near  a  friendly  tree) 

From  adverfe  ftorms  is  ihelter'd  quitti^ 

And  all  the  dreary  blafts  of  night; 

Whilft  tow'ring  (ir-trees  oft  are  bent 

And  thro*  their  greatnefs  fplit  and  rent^ 

Let  Poverty  none  then  defptfe; 

What  each  has  got  let  that  fuffice. 

And  of  true  riches  all  have  ftore; 

What  would  we  have?  what  want  we  flsiore^ 


A  REMARKABLE 

STORY    OF    A    NtTN; 

In  a  Letter  from  a  Lady  at  Paris,  to  her 
Friend  in  LoKDoif . 

My  Dkar  M1RANPA9 

I  AM  forry  to  find  by  your's,  dbat  you  iihaginc 
the  ihon  time  I  have  bcao  inlrmiu  hm  uaid^ 
D  d  me 
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me  ceafe  to  be  an  Englijh  wofnaii,  or  that  any 
attachments  here  can  make  me  forget  the  aiore 
natural  ones  I  have  to  the  counuy  which  gave 
me  birth.  I  can  do  juftic6  to  the  pleafures  of 
this  place,  without  loving  them  beyond  thofe  I 
found  at  home,  and  am  not  fo  enchanted  widi  the 
magnificence  of  Versailles  or  FontainhleoM^  as  not 
fometiroes  to  wifli  myfelf  vntb  you,  wandering  in 
the  delightful  ihades  of  dear  Windsor  Foresi^r-^ 
That  curiofity,  however^  which  brought  me  hi- 
ther, inclines  me  to  ftay  till  I  have  feen  every 
thing  worthy  the  obfervation  of  a  traveller,  and  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  atone  for  that  abfence  you  fo 
kindly  regret,  by  faithfully  communicating  to  you 
all  the  occurrences  which  my  fituation  makes  me 
acquainted  with,  fuch  of  them,  at  leaft,  as  appear 
to  me  to  have  any  claim  to  your  attention. 

The  following  adventure,  which  I  believe,  you 
will  think  as  odd  a  one  as  any  you  have  ever  met 
with  in  Romance;  but  I  can  aflure,  from  the 
teftimony  of  my  own  eyes,  it  is  a  fa£l  which  hap« 
pened  but  a  few  days  pad. 

It  is  the  mifcalled  policy,  and  I  think  cruel  cuf- 
tom  of  this  country,  that  when  a  perfon  of  condiuoa 
has  a  greater  number  of  daughters  than  his  fortune 
will  allow  him  to  portion  off  according  to  their 
rank»  be  forces  the  younger,  or  the  leaft  favourite, 

into 
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Into  a  convent,  rather  than  fufFer  the  dignity  of  his 
Tamily  to  be  demeaned  by  an  ignoble  marriage. 
— By  the  laws  of  the  church,  it  is  true  no  woman 
jcan  be  compelled  to  take  the  veil ;  and  after  the 
year  of  probation,  the  queftion  is  always  a(ked  in 
the  mod  folemn  manner  by  the  bifhop;  but  when 
once  a  poor  young  creature  is  carried  within  thofc 
fatal  walls,  there  are  fo  many  infinuations  on  the 
one  fide,  from  the  abbefs  and  Sifter-hood,  and  fa 
many  threats  on  the  other,  from  the  parents  and 
Jcinidred,  that  few  have  had  the  courage  to  teftify 
their  diflike. 

One  of  thefe  intended  viQims  to  pride  and  of- 
tentation,  I  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  at 
the  grate  of  the  St.  Auguftine  monaftery,  behind 
which  (he  frequently  appeared  with  fome  of  the 
nuns,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced.  3he  was 
extremely  pretty,  and  her  age  did  not  exceed  feven- 
teen,  but  (he  had  an  air  of  dejedion  in  her  face^ 
which  (hewed  how  little  (he^  was  fatisfied  with  the 
ibi  affigned  her.— She  had,  it  fcems  befides,  a  na- 
tural  averfion  to  a  monaftic  life,  the  moft  tender 
-attachment  to  this  world: — She  loved  a  young 
-gentleman,  by  whom  as  the  fcquel  will  prove,  fhe 
•was  no  lefs  ardently  beloved,— The  ftory  of  their 
motual  paffion  was  no  fecrfet— I  beard  it  from  as 
maay  as  bad  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  either  of 
D  d  2  themji 
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them,  and  everjr  one  compaflSonated  t^e  crue) 
and  eternal  feparation  which  muft  Oioitly  be  be* 
tween  them. 

But  of  what  Tenrice  is  pity,  without  the  power 
of  helping. — The  parents  of  the  young  lady  wert 
inexorable.-:-Hcr  year  of  npvicefliip  was  now  ex- 
pired, and  the  fatal  day  appointed  to  tear  her  for 
ever  from  all  her  hopes,  and  every  enjoyment  of 
life  and  love« 

As  I  had  never  feen  the  ceremony  of  initiatioiii 
and  had  been  told  much  of  it,  I  was  very  defiroui 
of  being  prefent  at  this,  and  no  fooner  gave  a  hint 
of  my  inclination,  than  a  gentleman  and  his  lady, 
Irom  whom  I  have  received  many  fignal  favoon 
fince  my  arrival,  offered  to  accompany  and  place 
me  where  no  part  of  the  folemnity  fhouM  efcapt 
my  fight. 

Accordingly  we  went^  and  bad  not  long  attend- 
ed, before  we  faw  the  intended  nun  appear,  led 
between  her  father  and  another  grave  old  gentle* 
man,  who  was  the  next  of  kin  and  followed  by  a 
vaft  number  of  both  fexes. — She  was  habited  ex« 
tremely  rich.  Her  head,  (lomacher,  and  the  bor« 
ders  of  her  gown,  fparkled  with  jewels,  and  feeiD- 
ed  rather  to  befpeak  the  magnificence  of  a  bride; 
than  of  one  who  was  going  to  be  fetludcid  forever 

from 
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(torn  the  yfjorli.  My  obliging  guides,  hawevcr, 
uiformed  me  this  was  always  the  cuftqoi,  but  tha( 
the  inftant  of  her  admiflloni  Qie  would  be  difrobed 
of  all  this  date. 

The  Iplendor  in  which  fhe  appeared,  on  fo  fad 
Ati  bceafion,  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  beautiful 
lines  which  Mr.  Philips  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Andromache : 

Thus  the  gay  viBim,  withfrtjh  garlands  crown* d^ 
Pleased  with  the  sacred  Jift^s  enlivening  sound. 
Through  gazing  crouds,  in  solemn  Jiates  proceeds  ; 
And,  drefs'd  in  fatal  fomf^  magnijicenily  bleeds. 

For  I  muft  own,  that  without  any  of  thefe  ten- 
der emotions  (he  was  pbflcfled  of,  I  look  on  a  mo- 
nadic life  as  a  total  privation  of  all  the  purpofes  of 
our  being.— Our  talents  were  defigned  for  aftion, 
^nd  are  not  only  relative  to  our  own  wants,  but  to 
the  good  of  focial  life.  Each  individual,  is  in  foroe 
fenfe,  related  to  the  community  in  general,  as  each 
member  is  to  the  body.  Their  mutual  good  offi- 
ces conftitute  the  public  welfare.  It  is  there- 
fore a  fpecies  of  murder  to  inclofe  within  the  prir 
ion  of  monadic  walls,  a  life  which  might  have 
been  valuable  to  fociety ;  for  whoever  enters  into 
it  is,  in  a  natural  fenfe,  as  effedually  buried,  as  i£ 
i^epofited  4n  the  land  where  all  things  arejorgotten. 

But 
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Botasybf  viiarlhavebcco  toldofler,  Ii 
I  lad  fcafba  to  goels  ac  the  firoackMi  of  I 
I  vas  hcyood  meafare  fbiprifed  to  find,  inAcad  of 
that  diftradiooy  chat  rodancholy  gloom,  I  raprftrf 
10  bef  cafmcefiaoce,  a  look  morcUrdjr  than  I  kad 
ever  fecn  her  pot  oo. — Her  pace  iiicjkcd  vas  ero^ 
and  compofed,  befitting  the  folcmnity  of  die  pio* 
ceffioo,  bot  ber  eyes  darted  die  moft  (jprighdy  rays, 
vbile  (be  continually  turned  ber  bead  firom  fide  to 
fi(ie,  as  willing  no  one  of  that  numeroas  affcmbly 
(hould  be  unnoticed  by  her. — The  ihon  leflcdioo 
I  had  time  to  make  on  ber  behaviour,  renderdl 
me  incapable  of  believing  ber  heart  was  engaged, 
at  leaft  To  deeply,  as  bad  be^n  reprefented  to  me; 
for  it  did  not  enter  into  my  bead,  that  a  perfoo  of 
her  years,  and  To  extravagantly  in  love,  coqld  have 
either  real  fortitude  enough  to  make  the  cruel  fa- 
crifice  (he  was  about  to  do,  without  the  greateft 
and  moft  vifible  emotions,  or  artifice  enough  to 
difguife  the  anguifli  of  her  foul,  were  it,  in  any 
mcafure,  proportionable  to  what  the  world  ima- 
gined. 

As  I  had  been  told  the  form  obferved  in  admit- 
ting a  young  nun,  I  was  not  a  little  impatient  to 
fee  how  flie  would  go  through  this  laft  fcene<^ 
her  part.  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  equally  fq,  and 
I  will  not  keep  you  in  fufpenfe.    She  knocked  al 
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the  gate  of  the  convent,  with  the  intrepidity  (he 
had  approached  it.  The  bifliop  appeared,  and 
afted  what  was  her  demand  ?  To  which,  it  feems, 
Ihe  Ihould  have  anfwered.  To  be  admitted  within 
these  sacred  wallsj  and  that  heaven  will  accept  my 
vows  of  everlasting  chastity.-^  But  my  dear  Miran- 
da,  Ihe  had  prepared  a  fpeech  of  a  far  different 
nature,  and  putting  one  knee  to  the  earth,  and  at 
the  fame  time  taking  hold  of  the  hand  of  a  well- 
made  agreeable  young  gentleman,  who  had  pref« 
fed  through  the  crowd  till  he  got  clofe  to  her. 
My  lord^  faid  Ihe,  /  demand  this  gentleman  for  my 
husband,  to  whom  I  have  been  long  since  engaged  by 
the  most  solemn  promises,  and/rom  whom  death  only 
shall  divide  me. 

Never  was  any  confternation  greater,  than  which 
appeared  in  the  faces  of  all  prefent. — The^ifhop 
frowned. — The  father  of  the  young  lady,  and  fome 
other  of  the  kindred,  endeavoured  lo  force  her 
from  her  lover;  but  their  hands  were  too  clofeiy 
locked  to  be  eaiily  unrivetted,  and  fix  or  feven 
gentlemen,  who  till  now  had  feemcd  difinterefted 
fpeftators  of  the  (how,  but  were  in  the  plot,  came 
that  inftant  up,  and  each  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
fword,  faid.  If  perfuafion  was  incfFeftual,  they 
were  prepared  to  do  juftice  to  their  friend,  who 
was  betrothed  to  the  lady  they  would  compel  tg 
be  a.nuQ,  On 
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On  AU,  die  hAap  look  the  old 
afide,  aad  as  I  iiaTC  beeo  fisce  inibrard, 
ftnicd  to  fain  dor  as  ao  cosycm  ciibrr  vonkly  or 
.accofi^ag  todieofdcnortkednrdi,  pm» 
to  rccoTC  ker  after  thts  pabbc  dcclaiadoi 
of  Ikt  prc-cagagciDCOt,  the  moft  prudent  vj^ 
vookl  be  to  g*>e  kis  coofeot  to  what  vould  doidii. 
leCs  be  iutirui— .itiH  wkboot  it,  perba|)a  in  a  k& 
booooiable  mj. —  The  reft  of  the  kuidied  vac 
afcenrards  coorubed,  and  after  a  iiort  vhi^pcr 
aoMog  themfdYes,  they  turned  to  the  f oun^  hdf^ 
vbo  was  nov  encircled  hj  the  friends  of  her  lor- 
er,  and  the  £uhcr  (aid,  that  though  ihe  bad  takca 
a  ftcp  (b  contrary  to  his  intentions,  and  the  duty 
(be  owed  bim,  yet  he  vould  ik>  long^  oppofe 
her  inclinations.^ 

On  which  the  fame  bifhop,  who  was  to  have  re- 
ceived her  vows  of  celibacy,  performed  the  ce^ 
rcmony  of  her  nuptials,  to  the  infinite  fatisfadiofi 
of  the  whole  aflembly,  who  loudly  exprcfled  fbdt 
approbation  of  the  condud  both  had  (hewn,  and 
doubted  whether  the  courage  of  the  bride,  or  Ac 
conftancy  and  ingenuity  of  the  bridegroom  were 
mod  to  be  commended. — For  my  part,  as  little 
compaffion  as  you  tbink  I  have  for  the  woes  of 
love,  I  was  fo  much  affeBed  with  thoie  (he  had 
laboured  under^  that  I  was  infinitely  rejoiced  to 
i!ec  fo  happy  a  period  put  to  them. 

AK 
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A     N 

JESSAY  on  DISCRETION- 

DISCRETION  docs  not  only  Ihew  itfelf  in 
words,  but  in  all  the  circumftances  of  a£lion; 
and  is  like  an  ander-agent  of  Providence^  to  guide 
and  dired  us^  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
There  are  many  more  ihining  qualities  in  the 
mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  fo  ufeful  as  difcre- 
tioa;  it  is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the 
reft,  which  fets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times 
and  places^  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of 
the  perfon  who  is  poflcffed  of  them.  Without  it 
learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinencei  Vir- 
tue itfelf  looks  like  weaknefsj  the  beft  parts  only 
qualify  a  man  to  be  more  fprightly  in  error,  and 
aftive  to  his  own  prejudice.  Nor  does  difcretion 
only  make  a  man  the  mafter  of  his  own  parts,  but; 
of  other  men's.  The  difcreet  man  finds  out  the 
talents  of  thofe  he  converfcs  with,  and  knows  how 
to  apply  them  to  proper  ufes.  Accordingly  if  we 
look  into  particular  communities  and  divifions  of 
men,  we  may  obferve  that  it  is  the  difcreet  tnan^ 
not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  who 
guides  the  converfaiion,  and  gives  meafures  to  the 
fociety.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of 
difcretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  flrong 

£  e  and 
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and  blind,  codacd  vidi  an  irrefiftibfe  fisree,  wiitk 
I^r  vaotof  figlbt  b  of  DO  a(e  co  hioi.  Tboog^a 
Attn  hjf  an  ockr  pcrfecUaDt,  and  vatts  difcfctioii, 
be  vill  be  of  DO  great  coofeqaeDce  in  tbe  world; 
but  if  he  has  this  fio^  talent  in  perfcdion,  ani 
bot  a  common  iharc  in  others,  he  may  do  vhat  he 
pleafSes  io  his  particolar  flation  of  life.  As  difcre* 
lion  is  the  moll  ofefol  talent  a  man  can  be  maftcr 
^  fo  Canning  b  the  accompliihmcnt  of  little 
minds*  Difcretion  points  out  die  noUeft  ends  to 
nsy  and  purfiies  the  mod  proper  and  laudable  me- 
diods  of  attuning  diem :  Cunning  has  only  priYate 
felfifli  aims,  and  fticks  at  nothing  which  may  make 
them  fucceed.  Difcretion  has  large  and  exten^ 
ded  views,  and  like  a  well  formed  eye,  commands 
a  whole  horizon:  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  (hort  fight- 
ednefs,  that  di  fee  vers  the  minuteft  objefts  which 
are  near  at  hand^  but  is  not  able  to  difcem  thingsr 
at  a  diftance.  Difcretion,  the  more  it  is  difcover- 
ed,  gives  a  greater  authority  to  the  perfon  who 
poflefies  it:  Cunning  when  it  is  once  dctefted,  lo- 
fes  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  brings 
ing  about  even  thofe  events  which  he  might  have 
done,  had  he  paflfed  only  for  a  plain  man.  Difcre- 
tion is  the  perfeftion  of  rcafon,  and  a  guide  to  us 
in  all  the  duties  of  life;  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  in- 
ftinft  that  only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  in- 
tcreft  and  welfare.     Difcretion  is  only  found  in 

men 
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men  of  ftrong  fenfe  and  good  underftandihg:  Cun- 
ning is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  Hhemfelves, 
and  in  pcrfons  who  are  but  the  feweft  that  re- 
moves from  them.  In  Ihort  cunning  is  only  the 
mimick  of  difcretion,  and  may  pafs  upon  weak 
men,  in  the  fame  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mif- 
taken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wifdom.  The  caft 
of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  difcreet  man,  makes 
him  look  forward  to  futurity,  and  confider  vhat 
will  be  his  condition  millions  of  ages  hence^  as 
well  as  what  is  at  prefent.  He  knows  that  the 
roifcry  or  happinefs  which  are  referved  for  him  in 
another  world,  lofe  nothing  of  their  reality  by  be- 
ing placed  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  him.  The 
objefls  do  not  appear  little  to  him  becaufe  they 
are  remote.  He  confiders  that  thofe  pleafures  and 
pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  approach  nearer 
to  him  every  moment,  and  will  be  prefent  with 
him  in  their  full  weight  and  meafure,  as  much  as 
thofe  pains  and  pleafures  which  he  feels  at  this  ve- 
ry inftant.  For  this  rea(bn  he  is  careful  to  fecure 
to  himfeif  that  which  is  the  proper  happinefs  of 
his  nature,  and  the  ultimate  defign  of  his  being. 
He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  aBion^ 
and  confiders  the  moft  diftant  as  well  as  the  moft 
immediate  eflFc£ls  of  it.  He  fuperfedes  every  lit« 
tie  profpefl  of  gain  and  advantage  which  offers  iU 
iclf  bere^  if  he  doei  not  iind  it  confiftent  with  his 
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views  of  an  hereafter.  In  a  word^  his  hopes  zip 
full  of  immonality,  his  fchemes  are  large  and  glo- 
rious^ and  his  condud  fuiuble  to  one  who  kno%*s 
bis  true  intereft,  and  bow  to  purfue  it  by  proper 
methods. 


HUMANITY. 

AH  me !  bow  little  knows  the  human  heart. 
The  pleafing  talk  of  foft*ning  others  woe^ 
Strangers  to  joys  that  pity  can  impart. 

And  tears  fweet  fympathy  can  teach  to  flow. 
If  e er  I've  mournd  my  bumble,  lowly  ftate, 

If  e*er  I've  bow'd  my  knee  at  Fortune's  flirin^ 
If  e'er  a  wifli  efcap'd  me  to  be  great. 

The  fervent  pray'r.  Humanity  was  thin^, 
Perifh  that  man  who  hears  the  piteous  tale, 

Unmov'd,  to  whom  the  heart  felt  glows  unknown, 
On  whom  the  widow's  plaints  could  ne'er  prevail, 

Nor  make  the  injurd  wretch's  caufe  bis  own. 
How  little  knows  he  the  extatic  joy, 

The  thrilling  blifs  of  chearing  wan  defpair. 
How  little  knows  the  pleafing,  warm  employ. 

That  calls  the  grateful  tribute  of  a  tear. 
The  fplendid  dome,  the  vaulted  roof  to  rear. 

The  glare  of  pride  &  pomp,  be  grandeur  thine, 
To  wipe  from  mis'ry's  eye  the  wailing  tear. 

And  foothe  the  opprefs'd  orphan's  woes  be  min<. 
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Be't  raine  the  blufli  of  tnodeft  worth  to  fpare, 

To  change  to  fmilcs  affliftion's  rifing  figh, 
The  kindVed  warmth  of  charity  to  ihare, 

Till  joy  fliall  fparkle  from  the  tear-fill'd  eye. 
Can  the  loud  laugh,  the  mirth  infpiring  bowl, 

The  daqcc  or  choral  fong,  or  jocund  glee, 
AfFeft  the  glowing,  fympathizing  foul? 

Or  warm  the  breaft,  Hu.mamity,  like  thee. 
The  pallid  coward's  heart  thou  fcorn'Il  to  bear. 

Thy  feat's  the  generous  bofom  of  the  brave, 
The  fame  bold  warmth  that  bids  the  gallant  dare. 

Bids  him  the  trembling,  proftrate  vidim  fave. 
.  Not  all  the  laurels  on  Great  Caefar*s  brow 

Not  all  the  honour  Rome  to  pay  him  ftrove. 
Could  fuch  a  glorioles,  deathlefs  meed  beftow 

As  the  fair  wreath  that  meek-ey*d  Mercy  wove. 
.Shall  murd'rous  conqueft  point  the  path  to  fame? 

Shall  fcenes  of  ravage  ftill  employ  the  mufe? 
And  fliall  not  tender  mercy  have  her  claim  ? 

The  palm  to  her  fliall  dill  the  fong  refufe  ? 
Ah  no !   the  prowefs  of  the  hero's  fword. 

(When  but  to  rapine  and  to  walte  confin'd) 
The  fliouts  of  triumph  can  no  name  afford, 

No  title  like  The  Father  of  Mankind. 
Young  Ammon's  or  the  Swedifh  Charles's  fame, 

May  win  the  wonder  of  the  unthinking  crowd 
But  reafon*s  fober  voice  (hall  ftill  proclaim, 

*  The  paths  to  glory  are  not  wet  with  blood/ 

To 
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To  purge  an  impious,  bold,  offending  iraee^ 

Tbc  ftagnate,  poifon-breeding  air  to  cleanle^ 
Th'  indignant  father  bids  his  wrath  take  place 

A  conq*rer  now,  and  now  a  whirlwind  fendi. 
Relenting  then,  be  bids  the  ftorms  affWage, 

And  lo!  a  Titus  or  a  Brunswick  reigns: 
Jnftice  and  mercy  blefs  the  happy  age. 

And  peace  and  plenty  chear  the  fmiiing  plains. 


Frolicks  Unlawful  bccaufe  Dangerous. 
A  FATAL  ONE  RELATED. 

DURING  the  hard  froft  in  the  year  1740,  four 
young  gentlemen  of  confiderable  rank,  rode 
into  an  inn^  near  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to 
London,  at  Eleven  o'Clock  at  Night  without  any 
attendant ;  and  having  exprefled  uncommon  con- 
cern about  their  horfes;  and  overlooked  the  pro- 
vifion  that  was  made  for  them,  called  for  a  room; 
ordering  wine  and  tobacco  to  be  brought  in,  and 
declaring,  that  as  they  were  to  fet  out  very  early 
in  the  morning,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to 
bc'ci.  iierore  the  waiter  returned,  each  of  them 
had  laid  a  pocket  pillol  upon  the  uble,  which 
when  he  entered  they  appeared  to  be  very  folici- 
tous  to  conceal,  and  (hewed  fome  confufion  at 

the 
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the  Turprize :  they  perceived  with  great  fatisfaClion, 
that  the  fellow  was  alarmed  at  his  difcovery;  and 
having  upon  various  pretences  called  him  often 
into  the  room,  one  of  them  contrived  to  pull  out 
a  made  with  his  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  a 
horfeman's  coat;  they  difcourfed  in  dark  and  am- 
biguous terms,  affeBed  a  bufy  and  anxious  cir« 
cumfpe6tion,  urged  the  man  often  to  drink^  and 
feemed  defirous  to  render  him  fubfervient  to  fome 
purpofe  which  they  were  unwilling  to  difcover; 
they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good  will)  by 
extravagant  commendation  of  his  dexterity  and 
diligence,  and  encouraged  him  to  familarity,  by 
aflting  him  many  queftions;  he  was  however,  ftiU 
cautious,  and  referved;  one  of  them,  therefore, 
pretending  lo  have  known  his  mother,  put  a  crown 
into  his  hand,  and  foon  after  took  an  opportunity 
to  a(k  him  at  what  houra  ftage  coach,  the  pafTenger 
of  which  they  intended  to  hum-bug,  fet  out  in  the 
morning,  whether  it  was  full,  and  if  it  was  attended 
by  a  guard. 

The  man  was  now  confirmed  in  his  fufpicions : 
and  though  he  had  accepted  the  bribe,  refolved 
to  difcover  the  fecret:  having  evaded  the  queftions 
with  as  much  art  as  he  could,  he  went  to  his  matter 
Mr.  Spiggot,  who  was  then  in  bed,  and  acquainted 
him  with  what  be  had  obferved. 
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Mr.  Spiggot  immediately  got  up,  and  held  a 
confultation  with  his  wife  what  was  to  be  donfe. 
She  advifed  him  immediately  to  fend  for  a  confta- 
ble  with  proper  afliftants  and  fccure  them:  but  he 
confidered,  that  as  this  Would  probably  prevent  a 
robbery,  it  would  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity 
to  gain  a  very  confiderable  fum,  which  he  would 
become  intitlcd  to  upon  their  conviftion,  if  he 
could  apprehend  them  after  the  fa  ft;  he,  there- 
fore very  prudently  called  up  four  or  five  of  the 
oftlers  that  belonged  to  the  yard,  and  having  com- 
municated his  fufpicions  and  defign,  engaged  them 
to  enlifl  under  his  command,  as  an  efcort  to  the 
coach,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  highway-* 
men  as  he  fhould  direft. 

Bui  the  hofl  alfo  wifely  confidering,  that  this 
expedition  would  be  attended  with  certain  ex- 
pence,  acquainted  the  paflengers  with  their  dan- 
ger, and  propofed  that  a  guard  fhould  be  hired 
by  a  voluntary  contribution  ;  a  propofal,  to  which 
upon  a  fight  of  the  robbers  through  the  window, 
they  readily  agreed.  Spiggot  was  now  fecured  a- 
gainft  pecuniary  lofsat  all  events,  and  about  three 
o'clock  the  knights  of  the  frolick,  with  infinite  fatis- 
faftion,  beheld  five  paffcngers,  among  whom  there 
was  but  one  gentleman,  ftep  into  the  coach  with 
the  afpeft  of  criminals,  going  to   execution;  and 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed  the  fignificant  figns  which  pafled  between 
theiri  and  the  landlord,  tonceiliing  the  precautioni 
taken  for  their  defence. 

As  foon  as  the  coach  was  gone^  the  fuppofed 
highwaymen  paid  the  reckoning  in  great  hafte^ 
and  called  for  their  borfes;  care  had  already  beeii 
taken  to  faddle  them;  for  it  was  not  Mr.  Spig- 
got*s  defire  that  the  adventurers  (hould  go  far, 
before  they  executed  their  plan ;  and  as  foon  as 
they  departed  he  prepared  to  follow  them  with  his 
poffe.  He  was,  indeeii  greatly  furprifed  to  fee,  . 
that  they  turned  the  contrary  way  when  they  went 
out  of  the  inn  yard;  but  he  fuppofed  they  might 
choofe  to  take  a  fmall  circuit  to  prevent  fufpicionj 
as  they  might  eaGly  overtake  the  coach  whenever 
they  would  :  he  determined  however,  to  keep  be- 
hind them  ;  and^  therefore,  inftead  of  going  after 
the  coach^  followed  them  at  a  diftance,  till  to  his 
utter  difappointment,  he  faw  them  perfift  in  a  dif- 
ferent rout^  and  at  length  turn  into  an  inn  in  Pic- 
cadilly, where  feveral  lervants  in  livery  appeared 
to  having  been  waiting  for  them^  and  where  his 
curiofity  was  foon  gratified  with  their  chara£lers 
and  names* 

In  the  mean  time  the  coach  proceeded  in  its 
journey:  the  panic  of  the  paffengers  increafed 
upon  perceiving  that  the  guard  which  they  had 

F  f  hired 


hired  did  not  come  up;  aiid  they  began  to  accufe 
SpiggoLof  having  betrayed  &eni  to  the  robbers, 
for  a  (hare  of  the  booty ;  they  could  not  help  look- 
ing every  moment  from  the  window,  though  it  was 
fo  dark  that.a  waggon  could  not  be  feen  at  the 
diftance  of  twenty  yards;  every  tree  was  miftaken 
for  a  man  and  horfe,  the  noife  of  the  vehicle  in 
which  they  rode  was  believed  to  be  the  trampling 
of  purfuers,  and  they  expefled  every  moment  to 
hear  the  coachman  commanded  to  ftop,  and  to 
fee  a  piftol  thruft  in  among  them  with  the  dreadful 
ihjun&ionj  deliver  your  money. 

Thus  far  the  diftrefs^  however  great  and  unme* 
lited)  will  be  deemed  ridiculous;  the  fufFerers 
will  appear  to  have  ingcnioufly  tormented  them- 
felves,  by  the  fagacity  with  which  they  reafoncd 
from  appearances  intended  to  deceive  them,  and 
their  folicitude  to  prevent  mifchiefs  which  none 
would  attempt. 

But  it  happened  that  when  the  coach  had  got 
about  two  miles  out  of  town,  it  was  overtaken  by 
a  horfeman  who  rode  very  hard,  and  called  out 
with  great  eagernefs  to  the  driver  to  (lop;  this  in- 
cident among  perfons  who  had  fuffered  perpetual 
apprehenfion  and  alarm  from  the  moment  they  fet 
out,  produced  a  proportionate  efFeft.  The  wife 
of  the  gentleman  was  fo  terrified,  that  fhe  funk 

down 
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dowii  from. her  feat;  and  he  was  fomuch  convinc* 
f .:  >f  his  danger,  fo  touched  at  her  diftrels,  and  fp 
i  icenfed  againft  the  ruffian  who  had  produced  it, 
that  without  uttering  a  word  he  drew  a  piftol  from 
his  pocket,  and  feeing  the  man  parley  with  the 
coachman,  who  had  (lopt  his  horfes^  he  fhot  him 
dead  upon  the  fpot. 

The  man  however  who  bad  ihus  fellen  the  vie* 
tim  of  a  frolick,  was  foon  known  to  betheiervattt 
cf  a  lady  who  had  paid  earned  for  the  vacant  place 
in  the  ftage;  and  by  fome  accident  been  delayed  till 
it  was  fet  out,  had  followed  it  in  a  hackney  coach, 
and  fent  him  before  her  to  detain  it  till  (he  came 
•up. 

Here  the.  ridicule  is  at  an  end;  and  we  are  fur* 
prized  that  we  did  not  (boner  refleft,  that  the  com- 
pany had  fufficient  caufe  for  their  fear  and.precau* 
tion,  and  that  the  frolic  was  nothing  more  than  a 
lie,  whichitjArjQuliLbave<^b«aa  folly  not  to  believe 
and  prefumption  todifregard. 

The  next  day,  while  the  Bucks  were  enter-* 
taining  a  polite  circle  at  Whitens  with  an  account 
of  the  farce  they  had  played  the  night  before,  news 
arrrivcd  of  the  cataftrophe.  A  fuddcn  cdnfoflon 
covered  every  countenance,  and  they  remained 
fometime  filent  looking  upon  each  other  mutually 
.accufecl,  teproaehed,  and  comlenmed^ 

F  {  %  This 
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This  favourable  moment  was  improved  by  a 
gentleman,  who»  though  fometimes  feen  in  that 
iaLflembly,  is  yet  eminent  for  his  humanity  and  his 
wifdom.  '^  A  man,"  faid  he,  '^  who  found  him- 
felf  bewildisred  in  the  intricacies  of  a  labyrinth 
when  the  fun  was  going  down;  would  think  him- 
felf  happy^  if  a  clue  (hould  be  put  into  his  hand  by 
which  he  might  be  led  out  in  (afety^  he  would  not, 
furely,  quit  it  for  a  moment,  becaufe  it  might  pof- 
iibly  be  recovered;  and  if  he  6jidy  would  be  in 
perpetual  danger  of  ftumbling  i^pon  fome  other 
wanderer,  and  bringing  a  common  calamity  upon 
both'  In  the  maze  of  life  we  are  often  bewilder- 
ed, and  darknefs  and  danger  furround  us;  byt 
every  one  may  at  leaft  fecqre  confcience  againft 
the  power  of  accident,  by  adhering  inviolably  to 
that  rule,  by  which  we  arc  enjoined  to  abftain  even 
frona  the  appearances  of  evil." 


AN  INTERESTING 

SPAJflSH   STORY. 

TT  was  about  eleven  o' Clock,  on  a  fummer*$ 
^  night,  when  tbe  moon  Ihone  in  its  full  fplen« 
dour,  ^bat  a  poor  old  gentleman  returned  from  his 
walks  in  the  fuburbs  of  Toledo^  ..accompanied  ky 

his 
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\n$  whole  family,  confifting^of  his  wife,  his  daugh^ 
ter,  (a  young  girl  of  fixteen)  and  9  female  fervanL 
The  gentleman,  whofe  virtue  had  lo0g  flood  the 
teft  of  indigence^  ws^s  called  Don  Lewi^;  his  wife 
Donna  Maria;  and  his  daughter,  whofe  mind  and 
perfon  were  equally  angelic,  Leocadia.  As  this 
worthy  groupe  approsiched  the  city,  they  were  met 
by  a  young  Cavalier  named  Rodo)pho;  one  of 
(hofe  youths  of  quality,  who  think  that  rank  and 
fortune  arc  adequate  fubftitutes  for  honour  and 
decency.  He  had  juil  rifen  from  table,  and  was 
proceeding  on  his  no£lurnal  ramb^s,  attended  by 
a  number  of  his  companions,  all  heated  with  the 
dangerous  fumes  of  wine ;  their  meeting  with  Don 
Lewis  and  his  family,  was  that  of  the  wolves  and 
the  flieep, 

Thefe  youthful  debauchees  flopped  fliort,  and 
flared  at  the  women  with  an  air  of  infolence.  One 
of  them  kifled  the  fervant;  the  old  gendeman  ex- 
poflulates;  they  infulthim;  he  draws  his  fword 
with  a  hand  that  trembles  with  age;  Rodolpho 
di farms  him  \vith  a  contemptuous  fneer;  then 
takes  Leocadia  in  his  arms,  and  efcoried  by  his 
guilty  companions,  conveys  her  in  triumph  to  the 
piV* 

While  Don  Lewis  was  uttering  imprecations 
againft  bis  own'weakncfs,  while  Donna  Maria  was 

rending 
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Tending  the  air  with  her  cries^  and  the  fervants 
-calling  in  Vain  for  affiftance,  the  wretched  Leoca- 
dia  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Rodotpho;  who,  having 
reached  fais  own  manfion,  difmifled  his  friends, 
and  opening  a  private  door,  carried  his  vidtm  to 
bis  chamber,  without  alight,  and  without  being 
^feen  by  any  of  the  fervants.  Before  {he  could  ef- 
ifcdually  recover  her  fenfes,  he  there  perpetrated 
^the  moft  abominable  crime,  of  which  intoxicatioq 
Und  briitaUty  can  render  a'  man  guilty. 

When  Rodplpho  had  gratified  his  in&mous  de« 
'fires,  he  remained  an  inftant  in  a  iiate  of  fufpenfe, 
at  a  lofs  how  to  a& ;  and  he  doubtiefs  experienced 
fentimepts  of  xemorfe  :  but  before  he  could  come 
to  any  determination,  Leocadia  recovered;  all 
was  Glence  and  darknefs  around  her ;  fhe  (ighed, 
fhe  trembled,  and  exclaimed  with  a  feeble  voice — 
•'  My  mother!  Oh  !  my  mother,  where  are  ycu? 
—  My  father ! —  anfwer  me  ;  where  am  I  ? — 
What  bed  is  this  ?  O  God !  my  God,  haft  thou 
forfaken  me  ?  Does  any  one  hear  me  ? —  Am  I  in 
my  tomb?— Ah  wretch  that  I  am!  would  to  Hea* 
vcn  I  were  there  !" 

At  that  moment,  Rodolpho  feized  her  hand; 
Ihe  (hrieked  aloud,  ftarted  fron^  him,  advanced  a 
few  fteps,  and  fell  on  the  flooc«    Rodolpho  Vf- 
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proached ;  (he  then  rofe  on  hdr  knees  and  in  accentt' 
of  dcfpair  interrupted  by  frequent  fobs,  exclaim'd- 
**  O  you,  whoever  you  arc,  if^ha  arc  the  authoo 
df  my  mifery;  you,  who  have  juft  rendered  me 
the  mod  wretched^  the  mod  contemptible  of  crea- 
tiires;  if  in  your  breaft  remains  one  fingie  fparkoi^* 
honour;  if  your  heart  be  fufceptible  of  the  lea  ft 
fenfeofpity;  I  befeech  you,  I  conjure  you,  to' 
put  an  end  to  my  exiftence ;  it  is  the  only  ppflibid' 
reparation  for  tfie  injury  you  have  dorte  rac>  In 
the  name  of  heaven,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear 
to  you,  take  away  my  life.  You  may  do  it,  vrith* 
out  incurring  the  fmalleft  danger;  there  is  no  wit* 
nefs  here  ;  nobody  will  know  your  guilt;  the  crime 
will  be  inferior  to  that  you  have  already  commit- 
ted :  and  I  think —  yes,  I  think —  I  can  forgive 
you  all  that  you  have  done,  if  you  but  grant  my 
prefcnt  prayer,  and  give  me  that  death  which  is 
now  my  fole  refource.**  As  fhe  uttered  thefe 
words,  (he  embfaced  the  knees  of  Rodolpho,  who 
immediately  left  the  room  without  fpeaking  a  fyl- 
lable ;  and  having  locked  the  door  after  him,  went 
doubtlefs  to  fee  whether  there  was  any  body  in 
the  houfe,  or  in  the  ftreet,  that  could  oppofe  thcf 
execution  of  a  proje6l  be  had  juft  conceived. 

As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  Leocadia  got  up,  and 
approached  the  window,  with  a  defign  of  throwing 
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herfelf  out  of  it;  but  {he  was  prevented  by  a  ftrcng 
fliutter,  which  (he  was  unable  to  open.  Having 
drawn  afide  the  window  curtains^  the  light  of  the 
moon  entered  the  apartment.  Leocadia  remained 
rootionlefs,  reQeding  on  the  mifery  of  her  (itua- 
lion:  as  (he  caft  her  eyes  around  her^  (he  examine 
cd  with  cate  the  form  and  fize  of  the  room ;  and 
having  obferved  the  furniture,  the  pi&ures,  and 
the  tapeftry,  fhe  difcovered  a  fmall  golden  cruciBx 
lying  on  an  oratory^  which  {he  took  up,  and  hid  in 
her  bofom.  She  then  placed  the  curtains  as  it  was 
before,  and  waited  in  darknefs  for  the  barbarian 
who  was  to  decide  on  her  fate. 

It  was  not  long  before  Rodolpho  returned;  be 
was  alone  and  ftill  without  a  light.  He  approach- 
ed Leocadia;  and  having  tied  a  handkerchief  ovcr- 
her  eyes,  took  her  by  the  hand,  without  uttering 
a  (ingle  word,  led  her  into  the  ftreet,  and  after 
taking  feveral  turns,  (lopped  at  the  door  of  the 
great  church,  where  he  left  her,  and  retired  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation. 

It  was  fomctime  before  Leocadia  durft  remove 
the  handkerchief  from  her  eyes.  At  length  find- 
ing every  thing  quiet  around  her,  (he  ventured  to 
untie  it;  and  the  church  being  the  firft  objeft  that 
prefented  itfelf  to  her  fight,  her  firft  a£lion  was  to 
fall  on  her  knees,  and  addrefs  a  fervent  prayer  to 

Heaven: 
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Heaven  :  Ihe  then  arofe,  and  direSed  her  tremb- 
ling fteps  to  the  houfe  of  Don  Lewis. 

The  wretched  parents  were  lamenting  the  lo6 
of  their  child,  when  they  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door.    Don  Lewis  ran  to  open  it;  and  feeing  Leo- 
cadia,  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  uttering  a 
loud  exclamation  of  joy^  which  brought  Donna 
Maria^  who>  equally  furprifed  and  rejoiced,  pref- 
fed  her  daughter  to  her  bofom.   They  both  invok- 
ed the  bencdiftions  of  Heaven    on  their  childf 
whom  they  called  the  comfort  of  their  lives,  and 
the  fole  fupport  of  their  old  age ;  they  bathed  her 
with  the  tears  of  afFeflion.;  and  haraffed  her  with 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  queftions,  as  efFeftually  pre- 
eluded  the  pofTibility  of  an  anfwer. 

When  the  firft  tranfport^  wire  ovef,  the  unhap- 
py Leocadia  threw  herfelf  at  her  father's  feet,  and 
with  downcaft  eyes,  and  blufhing  countenance,  re- 
lated every  thing  that  had  pafled,  though  (he  had 
fcarcely  ftrength  enough  to  finifli  the  difmal  tale. 
Don  Lewis  raifed  her  up,  arid  preffing  her  in  his 
arms,  faid,  "  My  deareft  child,  difhonour  can 
only  refult  from  the  commiflion  of  a  crime ;  and 
thou  haft  committed  none !  Interrogate  thy  cort- 
fcience ;  can  it  find  in  thy  words,  aflions,  or 
thoughts,  the   fmalleft  fubje£i  for  reproach?  No, 
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my  child,  thou  art  dill  the  fame,  ftill  my  good,  my 
virtuous  Leocadia ;  and  my  paternal  heart  efteems, 
refpeds,  and  venerates  thee,  more  perhaps  than 
before  thy  misfortune/* 

Leocadia,  encouraged  by  thefe  afFeftionate  ex- 
preflions  (hewed  her  father  the  crucifix,  which  (he 
bad  brought  away  with  her,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  one  day  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  her  ravi(h- 
cr.  The  old  man,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  cruci- 
fix, and  (bedding  tears,  thus  addrefTed  it,  ^*  O  my 
God!  may  your  eternal  juftice  deign  to  difcover, 
deign  to  prefent  to  my  (ight,  the  barbarian  who 
has  injured  my  child,  my  arm  (hall  recover  the  vi- 
gour of  youth,  and  wa(h  away  the  infult  with  his 
guilty  blood!'* 

The  tranfports  of  Don  Lewis  augmented  the 
grief  of  Leocadia;  which  her  mother  endeavour- 
ed to  foolhe  by  taking  the  crucifix  from  her  huf- 
band;  who,  forgetting  his  anger,  when  the  objeft 
that  caufed  it  was  removed,  again  returned  to  con- 
fole  his  daughter  both  by  words  and  careflTes. 

After  fome  time,  wholly  devoted  to  forrow,  the 
unfortunate  Leocadia  recovered  a  fmall  portion 
of  her  loft  tranquillity  ;  but  fhe  never  left  the  houfc 
for  a  moment,  from  a  conviftion  that  her  counte- 
nance would  betray,  to  every  one  (he  met,  the 
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cruel  outrage  fhe  had  TufFered, — Alas!  fhe  foon 
found  more  powerful  inducements  to  keep  hcrfelP 
concealed  !  Not  many  weeks  had  elapfed,  before 
fhe  perceived  fhe  was  pregnant;  a  difcovery  which 
afFefted  her  fo  deeply,  that  her  father  and  mother 
had  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  prevail  on  her  to  fur- 
vive  it.  For  feveral  days,  fhe  refufed  all  kind  of 
nourifhment ;  and  courted  death,  as  the  only  fource 
from  whence  fhe  could  derive  confolation.  But 
affeflion  for  her  parents,  and  refpeQ:  for  the  new 
charaQer  flie  was  about  to  aflame,  overcame,  at 
length,  the  fuggeftions  of  dcfpair,  and  fortified 
her  mind  with  fufficient  refolution  to  fupport  the 
evils  fhe  was  doomed  to  experience. 

When  the  time  of  her  delivery  approached  Don 
Lewis  and  his  wife  hired  a  fmall  country  houfc, 
whither  they  repaired  without  a  fingle  attendant ; 
and  Donna  Maria  herfelf  fupplied  the  place  of  a 
midwife.  With  her  affiftance  Leocadia  gave  birth 
to  a  lovely  boy ;  to  whom  Don  Lewis  flood  god* 
father,  and  beflowed  on  him  his  own  name.  The 
mother  foon  recovered;  and  as  fhe  experienced 
much  affeflion  forher  child,  being  never  eafy  when 
he  was  out  of  her  fight,  her  parents  refolved  to 
keep  him  in  the  houfe,  and  to  pafs  him  for  the  fon 
of  a  near  relation.  When  the  health  of  Leocadia 
was  fufficiently  re-eflablifhed,  they  all  returned  to 
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Toledo,  where  no  one  had  fufpefted  the  true  caufe 
of  th^ir  abfence.  The  adventure  of  Rodolpho 
(who  foon  after  it  happened,  had  fet  out  on  a 
journey  to  Naples)  made  no  noife;  and  Leocadia, 
an  object  of  univerfal  refpe£l  and  efteem,  conti- 
nued to  difcharge  with  equal  ftriftnefs,  the  facre(} 
duties  of  a  parent  and  a  child. 

Young  Lewis,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  iq 
age^nd  beauty,  daily  acquiring  new  charms,  and 
exhibiting  frequent  proofs  of  an  underftanding  far 
above  his  years.  One  day,  when  he  had  juft  en- 
tered his  eighth  year;  there  was  a  grand  combat 
of  bulls  in  the  city;  and  the  child  placed  hirofelf 
at  the  door  of  his  mother's  houfe,  to  fee  the  pro- 
ceffion  of  young  noblemen  who  were  to  enter  the 
lifts  with  thofe  ferocious  animals.  Endeavouring 
to  crofs  the  ftreet,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  fight 
of  the  proceflTion,  he  was  rode  over  by  one  of  the 
troop,  whofe  horfe  had  run  away  with  him,  and 
received  a  wound  in  the  head,  from  whence  iffued 
a  great  quantity  of  blood.  A  crowd  fpeedily  col- 
IcCled  around  him,  as  he  lay  crying  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  and  a  venerable  cavalier  who  was  going  to 
the  combat,  attended  by  a  number  of  fervants 
having  approached  to  enquire  the  caufe  of  the  tu- 
mult,  and  feeing  the  child  in  that  condition,  imme- 
diately alighted,  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  wi- 
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pcd  the  blood  from  his  wound;  then  fending  for 
the  beft  furgeon  in  the  place,  pierced  the  crowd, 
and  carried  him  to  his  own  houfe. 

During  this  time,  Don  Lewis,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  having  been  informed  of  the  accident, 
Leocadia  ran  into  the  ftrect,  and  as  the  tears 
ftreamed  from  her  eyes,  called  aloud  for  her  fon. 
Her  father  followed  her,  and  in  vain  conjured  her 
tobefilent;  the  people  joined  in  their  lamenta- 
tations,  and  every  one  was  eager  to  point  out  the 
road  which  the  old  cavalier  had  taken.  They 
purfued  him  with  hafty  fteps ;  and  being  arrived 
Sit  his  houfe,  ran  up  to  the  apartment  where  the 
phild  lay,  under  the  hand  of  the  furgeon  who  was 
^reding  his  wound.  Leocadia  folded  him  in  her 
^rnis^  and  anxicufly  enquired  whether  the  wound 
was  dangerous ;  and  being  alTured  of  the  contrary, 
\iCT  exclamations  of  grief  were  fucceeded  by  de- 
iponftrations  of  joy,  equally  extravagant.  While 
(he  was  thus  giving  vent  to  the  effulions  of  matcr- 
n2|l  tendernefs,  Don  Lewis  and  his  wife  returned 
thanks  to  the  old  cavalier  for  his  kindnefs  and  hu- 
manity:  they  told  him  that  the  child  was  the  fon 
of  a  diftant  relation;  and  that  having  had  him 
firom  his  infancy,  their  daughter  had  conceived  as 
mat  an  afFeflion  for  him  as  if  he  were  her  own. 
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When  the  fears  of  Leocadia  for  the  (afcty  of 
her  child,   had  fubGded,  fhe  fet  herfelf  down  on 
the  bedfide,  and  call  her  eyes  around  the  room; 
but  what  was  her  furprife,  when  flic  faw  the  fame 
furniture,  and  the  fame  pidures,  as  the  light  of 
the  moon  had  once  difcovered  to  her  fight !  fhc 
perceived  the  fame   oratory^  from  whence  (he  had 
taken  the  crucifix ;    the  upeftry  was  the  fame;  in 
fliort,  every  thing  befpokc  the  faul  apartment  in 
which  her  chadity  had  fufFered  fo  grofs  a  vio- 
lation. 

The  dreadful  recolleftion  overpowered  her  fpi- 
rits,  already  exhaufted  by  too  violent  exertion; 
the  colour  forfook  her  cheeks,  and  flie  funk  fenfc- 
lefs  on  the  floor.  Her  parents  ran  to  her  aflSft- 
ance,  and  having  by  the  ufual  applications,  reftor- 
ed  her  to  her  fenfcs,  immediately  conveyed  her  to 
their  own  houfe.  She  would  fain  have  taken  her 
child  with  her;  but  the  old  cavalier  was  fo  earn- 
eft  in  his  entreaties  for  him  to  remain  where  he 
was,  till  his  health  fhould  be  perfeftly  re-cftab- 
lidicd,  that  they  could  not  rcfift  his  folicitations. 

As  foon  as  they  were  alone,  Leocadia  commu- 
nicated to  her  parents  the  obfervations  flic  had 
made,  and  aflured  them  that  the  houfe  they  bad 
juft  left,  was  certainly  the  refidence  of  her  ravifli- 
cr.     Don  Lewis  inftantly  went  to  obtain  every 
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fpecies  of  information,  which  the  ittiportance  of 
the  fubjeft  demanded.  The  refiilt  of  the  enquiries 
was  this — That  the  old  cavalier's  name  was  Doh 
Diego  de  Lara ;  that  he  had  a  fon  called  Rodol- 
pho,  who  had  pafled  the  laft  feven  years  at  Naples, 
where  his  manners  had  undergone  fuch  a  total 
change,  that  from  being  the  mod  irregular  and 
unprincipled  young  man  in  Toledo,  he  had  be- 
come a  model  of  prudence  and  virtue ;  and  that 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  joined  to  his  mental 
accompliffiments,  rendered  him  the  moft  defirable 
man  for  a  hufband  of  any  in  Caftile. 

Don  Lewis  and  his  wife  no  longer  doubted  but 
that  Rodolpho  was  the  man  who  had  difhonoured 
Leocadia.  But  could  they  flatter  themfelvcs  that 
he  would  repair  the  outrage  he  had  committed,  by 
cfpoufing  the  daughter  of  a  perfon,  who,  though 
he  could  boad  of  a  noble  defcent,  and  a  fpotlefjs 
reputation,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  pooreft 
nobleman  in  Toledo  ?  No,  he  did  not  encourage 
fuch  pleafing  hopes;  all  his  thoughts,  therefore 
were  bent  on  revenge.  But  Leocadia,  bcfeeching 
him  to  leave  the  management  of  this  intricate  af- 
fair wholly  to  her,  and  not  to  interfere  till  Ihe 
fhould  require  his  interference,  he  was  induced, 
though  not  without  great  relu£lance,  to  comply 
with  her  requeft.     She  now   reflcfted,  therefore, 
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no  the  bed  mode  of  reconciling  the  dilates  of  pru« 
dence  with  the  prefervation  of  her  honour.  Her 
child  Aill  remaining  at  Don  Diego's;  and  that 
worthy  old  man  paid  him  every  poflible  attention. 
His  wound  wore  a  favourable  appearance;^  and 
bis  mother,  together  with  Don  Lewis  and  bis  wife, 
pafled  whole  days  in  his  room. 

One  day,  as  Leocadia  was  alone  with  Don  Die- 
go, who  held  her  fori  in  his  arms,  and  carefled 
him  with  all  the  fondnefs,   (he  could  not  refrain 
from  burfting  into  tears  ;  when  Don  Diego  preffed 
her  with  fuch  friendly  anxiety  to  declare  the  caufc 
of  her  grief,  that  being  unable  to  withftand  his  fo- 
licitations,  fhe  related  with  a  heavy  heart  and  de« 
jefted  countenance,  every  thing  which  happened 
in  his  houfc;  and,  in  proof  of  her  affertions,  pro- 
duced the  crucifix,  which  Don  Diego  immediately 
recoUeCied.     She  then  threw   herfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  exclaimed — *'  Though  your  fon     has  difho- 
noured  mc,  I  cannot  refrain  from  embracing  your 
knees;  though  your  fon   has  condemned  me  to 
difgrace  and  mifery,   I  cannot  withold  my  love 
from  you;  I  cannot  but  efteem  you  as  the  bell  of 
fathers." 

The  child,  feeing  his  mother  cry,  wept  from  fym- 
pathy;  and  Don  Diego,  unable  to  refift  fuch  an 
affefling  fight,  raifed  up  Leocadia,   prefling  her 
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and  her  fon,  alternately  to  his  bofom^  (wore  ihat 
Rodolpho  ihould  either  marry  her,  or  remain  fin* 
gle  during  his  whole  life.     In  confequence  of  this 
declaration,  he  wrote  to  his  fon  the  very  next  dayi 
commanding  him  to  repair  to  Toledo  without  de- 
lay, in  order  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  a  lady 
he  had  chofen  for  his  daughter-in-law.  Rodolpho 
obeyed  the  fummons^  and  arrived  at  his  fatherli 
houfe;  who  after  the  firft  congratulations  were 
over,  began  to  talk  of  his  approaching  nuptiali. 
He*  expatiated  greatly  on  the  riches  of  his  deftined 
bride,   but  concluded  by  (hewing  a  hideous  pic« 
ture,  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  difguft.     Ro-i 
dolpho,  accordingly,  ihuddered  at  the  idea  of  mar* 
rying  fuch  an  obje£l  of  deformity;  and  ^tteifipted 
to  remonftrate  with  his  father  on  the  impoflSbility 
of  obeying  his  commands:  but  Don  Diego  afluA- 
ing  an  air  of  feverity,  told  him,  that  fortune  way 
the  only  point  worthy  of  confideration  in  a  matri- 
monial   connexion.      Rodolpho,    however,    de« 
claimed  with  great  eloquence  againft  a  principle 
fo  deftruQive  of  human  felicity;  adding,  that  it 
had  been  his  conftant  prayer  to  Heaven  to  find  a 
wife,  endued  with  prudence  and  beauty,  whofe 
fortune  he  might  make,  in  return  for  the  happineft 
he  was  fure  to  derive  from  her  fociety. 
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Don  biego  diflembling  his  joy  at  the  proimit- 
gation  of  fentiments  fo  congenial  with  tiis  own  wal 
proceeding  to  combat  the  dodrine  advanced  bf 
his  fon,  when  a  fervant  announced  Donna  Mam, 
Leocadia»  and  her  child,  wlio  had  cotne  to  fdp 
^ith  him.  Never  did  Leocadia  appear  fo  loveTyj 
it  feemed  as  if  tbi  native  graces  and  beauty  of  her 
perfon  had  received  the  aid  of  fupernatural  em- 
belliihments.  Her  charms  dazzled  the  eyes  df 
RodOlpho,  who  eagerly  aflced  his  father  whotha't 
divine  creature  was?  Don  Diego  pretending  not 
to  hear  him,  advanced  to  the  ladies,  and  was  griev- 
ed to  fee  a  deadly  palenefs  over-fpread  the  face  df 
Leocadia,  to  feel  her  hands  trembling  within  liit 
own,  and  to  perceive  that  the  fight  of  his  fon  had 
almoft  deprived  her  of  her  fenfes.  Her  utmoft  ef- 
forts were  inadequate  to  fupport  her  courage  on  this 
trying  occafion;  (he  fainted,  and  Rodolpho  ran 
to  her  afliftaoce  with  an  enthufiaftic  ardour,  that 
charmed  his  worthy  parent. 

At  length  (he  recovered  and  Ajpper  was  ferved ; 
during  which  the  eyes  of  Rodolpho  were  invariably 
.  fixed  on  Leocadia  who  fcarcely  dared  look  up ; 
fhe  fpoke  little,  but  her  words  were  expreffive  of 
her  fen fe,  and  were  pronounced  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  which  augmented  the  pleafure  Rodolpho  ex- 
perienced in  liftening'to   them.    Her  child  was 
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feated  by  the  fide  of  his  father^  ^nd  by  bis  infinuatr 
ing  looks  and  innocent  carefles,  attra6led.his  au 
t^ntion,  and  gis^ined  bis  friendfliip,  fo  %  as  to  ex* 
tort  a  remark,  that  the  father  of  fuch  a  child, 
QUght  to  efteem  himlelf  a  happy  tnortfil. 

After  fuppcr,  Rodolpho,  ftricken  with  the  chanpt 
6f  Leocadia,  took  his  father  afidc,  and  told  himi 
in  a  rerpe6lfal  but  decifive  manner,  that  nothisig 
JDbould  ever  induce  him  to  marry  the  perfon  whofe 
portrait  he  had  (hewn  him.  **  You  ipuft  though,** 
Replied  the  old  man — "  unlefs  you  prefer  thfc 
young  and  noble  lady,  with  whom  you  have  juft 
fupped. — *' O  grzicious  heavens!"  exclaimed  Ro- 
dolpho,  *'  would  (he  but  deign  to  accept  my  band^ 
I  (hould  be  the  happieft  of  men!"  *•  And  I  the 
happieft  of  fathers — if  my  fon,  by  fuch  an  alliance, 
cbuid  atoac  (or  the  crijooe  which  )^  poU^ted  his 
iK)noijr{'^ 

He  then  tbld  Rodolpho  all  he  knew;  and  dra\^. 
jng  the  golden  crucifix  from  his  bofom — *•  There 
my  fon,"  faid  he,  *<  there  is  the  witncfs  and  judge 
laff  that  horrible  outrage  which  your  blind  obedi- 
ence to  a  vicious  impulfe  induced  you  to  commit; 
a  judge  who  will  not  forgive  you,  till  you  fhall 
have  obtained  the  forgivenefs  of  Leocadia.'*  The 
blufh  of  confcious  guilt  now  tinged  the  cheek  of 
Rodolpho,  who  ran  to  throw  himfelf  at  Leocadia*8 
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feet«— >^^  I  have  deferved  your  haired  and  con* 
tempt/'  exclaimed  he;  ^  but  if  love  the  moft  re- 
fpedfuly  if  repentance  the  moft  fincere,  can  be 
deemed  worthy  of  pardon^  do  notrefufe  to  beftow 
it  on  me.  Confider  that  a  fingle  word  from  youf 
lips  will  either  render  me  the  vileft  and  moft 
wretched  of  men,  or  the  ipq^  tender  and  happieft 
of  hu(ban(Is/' 

Leopadia  was  Qlent  for  an  inftant^  whfle  her 
cyeS|  over-flowing  with  tears»  were  fixed  on  Ro« 
dolpho;  then  turning  to  her  fon,  (he  took  him  up 
in  her  •arms,  and  delivered  him  (o  hisfathe^. 
'<  There,'*  faid  (he  with  a  feeble  voice,  '<  there  ii 
py  anfwer!  may  that  child  render  you  as  happjr 
9LS  he  had  made  me  miferable ! 

A  Prieft  ^nd  two  witnefles  being  immediately 
fent  for,  this  fortunate  nuptials  was  celebrated  that 
very  night;  and  Rodolpho  reftored  for  ever  to 
virtue,  experienced  this  important  truth— 7*Aa< 
fial  happintis  can  Qfdy  he  found  in  lawful  lovCf 
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O  N    T  H  E 

jDurr  oj  iMPROvmG  our  minds. 

PLAC'D  on  this  fliore  of  times  fai[-ftretching 
hourn, 
With  leave  to  look  at  nature  and  return ; 
While  wave  on  wave  impels  the  human  tide. 
And  ages  fink,  forgotten  as  they  glide; 
Can  life's  (hort  duties  better  be  difcbarg'd. 
Than  when  we  leave  it  with  a  mind  enlarged? 
Judg*d  not  the  old  philofopher  aright, 
When  thus  he  preach*d,  his  pupils  in  )^is  fight? 
It  matters  not,  my  friends,  how  low  or  high. 
Your  little  walk  of  tranfient  life  may  lie. 
Soon  will  the  reign  of  hope  and  fear  be  d*er^ 
And  warring  paflions  militate  no  more. 
And,  truft  me,  he  who,  having  once  furvey'd 
The  Good  and  Fair  which  nature's  wifdom  made. 
The  fooneft  to  his  former  (late  retires. 
And  feels  the  peace  of  fatisfied  defires, 
(Let  others  deem  more  wifely  if  they  can) 
I  look  on  him  to  be  the  happieft  man. 
So  thought  the  facred  fage,  in  whom  I  truft, 
Becaufe  I  feel  bis  fentiments  are  juft. 
'Twas  not  in  luftrums  of  long-counted  years, 
Ths^t  fwell  th'  alternate  reign  of  hope^  and  fears* 
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Not  in  the  fplendid  fceneis  of  pain  and  ftrife^ 

That  wifdom  plac'd  the  dignity  of  life; 

To  fittdy  nature  was  the  taCk  affign'd. 

And  learn  from  her  th'  Enlargimbnt  or  thb 

Mind; 
Learn  from  her  works  whatever  truth  admires. 
And  fleep  in  death  with  fatisfied  dedires. 


A  Jr  E  C  D  O  T  E 

OF 

Dr.   JOHNSON. 

DR.  JOHNSON  was  exceedingly  difpofedte 
the  general  indulgence  of  children^  and  wis 
even  fcrupuloufly  and  cereraonioufly  attentive  not 
to  offend  them.  He  had  flrongly  perfuaded  him- 
felf  of  the  difficulty  people  a^lways  find  to  erafe 
early  impreffions  either  of  kindnefsor  refcntments 
and  faid,  he  (hould  never  have  fo  loved  his  mo- 
ther when  a  man,  had  (he  not  given  him  cofiee, 
Ihe  could  ill  afford,  to  gratify  his  appetite  when  a 
boy :  and  being  a&ed,  whether,  if  he  had  bid 
children,  he  would  have  taught  them  any  things 
hfiTeplied,  that  he  {hould  willingly  have  lived  on 
bread  and  water  to  obtain  inftru^on  for  them. 
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AN  EC  DO  T  E 

OiF 

GIOTTO. 

AS  Crtnabire  *was  going  one  day  &ein  f  lorentie 
to  VefpignanO)  lie  faw  tn  the  fields  a  fbep*. 
literd*s  boy  drawing  upon  a  flat  ftone,  wkh  a  points 
ied  one,  the  figure  of  a  fheep :  This  was  Giotce; 
The  good-hotnoured  and  difcemtng  artift  affked 
him  if  he  fhould  lilte  to  go  home  with  ^itk^  and 
learn  to  paint.  The  boy  replied,  *•  very  willingly, 
if  his  father  would  give  him  leave.*  PerflMflfom 
1)eing  obtained  from  the  father,  Oimabue  took 
'Giotto  with  him  to  Florence,  where  hefoon  cit. 
celled  his  Maftjcr,  and  became  one  of  (he  foandeirs 
'of  the  Florentine  SchooU 


ALI    and    O  R  A  S  M  I  N, 

OR    THE 

EFFECTS  of  ENVY; 

AN  CRIBNTAL    TALE. 

'"tXTHEN  Wufcy  Muftapba  fwayed  the  Otto. 

^  ^    man  Empire,  Kved  AH  and  Orafmin,  fons 

cff  two  ttloft  eminent  Lords  in  the  court  of  Ama- 

latb  bis  father:  they  were  born  oo  thefiuneday; 

had 
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liad  beeti  companions  from  infancy ;  contemplated 
together  the  ftupendous  beauties  of  Nature ;  fcni« 
tinized  the  complicated  labyrinths  of  Knowledge; 
cultivated  the  heiroick  difcipline  6{  War;  and 
courted  the  irrefiftible  Graces  calculated  to  meli- 
orate the  ruggednels  of  the  foldier^  and  familia- 
rize the  pedantick  ftiffnefs  of  the  fcholar;  polifiied 
the  invaluable  precepts  of  Wifdomi  and  make 
even  Virtue's  felf  more  divine.  It  was  determined 
at  their  births^  by  the  Genii  of  Excellence,  that 
Ali^^ould  furpais  Orafmin  in  beauty  of  perfon, 
ftrength  of  body,  and  vigour  of  mind ;  and  though 
the  latter  apparently  poflefled  all  the  candour  and 
generofity  of  the  former,  he  was  in  reality  fubde 
and  felfifh ;  jealous  of  merit,  and  impatient  of  fu- 
periority ;  yet  the  facred  zone  of  friendfbip  was 
mutually  exchanged  between  them^  and  they  were 
the  fole  confidants  of  each  other. 

A  foil  fo  ungrateful  as  the  breaft  of  Orafmin 
was  little  propitious  to  the  feeds  of  amity ;  efpeci- 
ally  as  increafing  maturity  confirmed  proportion- 
ately the  unkind  bias  of  nature.  In  all  their  emu- 
latory  exercifes,  the  wreath  of  viEtory  was  the  boon 
of  Ali,  who  wore  it  with  the  mod  conciliating  de- 
meanour :  but  nothing  could  reconpile  Orafmin 
to  repeated  difappointment ;  continual  defeat  in- 
creafed  his  chagrin;  bis  friendlhip  daily  fubfided; 

he 


^he  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem  for  triumphi  but  the 

refult  was  ever  accumulated  mortification ;  tilJ^  at 

J^ngtb,  envy   took  pofleffion  of  his  breaft^  and 

was  by  a  mod  important  occurrence  fublimed  into 

a  defire  of  revenge. 

Of  Amine,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  daugh- 
ter of  the  Vizier  Omar,  they  were  both  enamour- 
ed; and  both  fought  her  aftedions,  though  un- 
known to  each  other:  but  the  talifman  of  Fortune 
was  in  the  hand  of  Ali ;  and,  by  confent  of  the 
vizier,  the  cadi  drew  qp  the  contra^  of  union  be- 
tween them.  Orafmin  attended  the  celebration 
of  his  friend's  nuptials;  but,  while  he  prayed 
aloud  that  Alia  might  fhower  down  innumerable 
bleffings  on  his  head,  he  curfed  him  in  his  hearty 
and  from  that  moment  meditated  his  deftru£tion. 
But  his  refentment  he  veiled  under  the  garb  of 
extreme  folicitude ;  and,  while  on  his  lips  dwelt 
the  mellifluous  accents  of  diiinterefted  profeffion^ 
the  deadly  gall  of  hatred  rankled  in  his  fouK  Lot 
to  the  eye,  how  beautiful  appears  the  ferpent  of 
the  defart;  yet  in  his  mouth  is  inferted  a  barbed 
fting,  and  under  his  tongue  is  coUeQed  the  dark 
beverage  of  death !  Orafmin,  now  ftedEaft  in  his 
hate,  waited  with  the  utmoft  anxiety  for  a  favour- 
able moment  to  cfftGt  his  monftrous  purpofes  on 
his  rivals  as  the  tawny  lion  of  Africa  watches  an 
I  i  opportunity 
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opportunity  to  fpring  on  his  prey :  but  the  hopes 
of  the  envious  were  vain ;  the  conduct  of  Ali  put 
Scandal  to  fhame,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  Malice. 

The  pure  blifs  which  the  new-married  couple 
enjoyed,  was  in  the  fullnefs  of  time  heightened 
extremely  by  the  birth  of  a  fon:  but  it  is  written 
in  the  ample  book  of  Nature — **  That  the  faireft 
bloflbm  {hall  be  blighted,  and  the  green  leaf  (halt 
not  lad  for  ever;  and  in  the  unutterable  volume 
ofDeftiny,  that— The  afpeft  of  human  happinefs 
is  deceitful  as  the  complexion  of  the  (ky ;  and  that 
the  cxquifite  feafon  of  enjoyment  flees  away  on 
the  light  pinions  of  impatience.'*     The  fon  of 
Amine  was  ftolen  from  his  nurfe;  and   the  houfe 
of  Ali,  from  being  themanfion  of  fupfeme  felicity, 
became,   on  a  fudden  the  dwelling  of  anguifh  and 
the  haunt  of  defpair.     An  hundred  moons  had  re- 
volved,  and  Ali  and  Amine  heard  not  of  their 
firft-born;  neither  did  the  all-wife  Alia  think  fit 
to  fupply  his  place  by  another.     At  length,   Ali 
was  difpatched  on  an  expedition  againft  the  ene- 
mies of  the  faithful;  and  Orafmin  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  ferve  under  him,  as  fecond  in  command. 
He  refolved  to  thwart  him  all  he  could  infidioufly: 
and,  by  a  well-concerted  ftratagem,  and  mod  con- 
fummat  e  addrefs^  made  fo  grand  a  diverfion  in  fa- 
vour 
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vour  of  the  foe,  that  the  Muflulmen  were  not  onlf 
defeated;  but,  apparently  to  the  whole  army^ 
through  the  imbecility  of  the  commander  in  chief| 
who  narrowly  cfcaped  being  made  a  prifoner. 

The  fagaclous  All,  however,  though  he  little 
fufpefted  the  treachery  of  Orafmin,    knew  well 
where  the  blame  lay;  yet,  rather  than  his  friend 
Ihould  fulFcr,  nobly  chofe  to  keep  filence,  and 
himfelf  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  Sultan's  dif- 
pleafure.     The  perfidious  Orafmin,  internally  re* 
jpicing  at  the  efFcfl   of  his  art,  with  the  greateftr 
pleafure  received  the  news^  that  the  generous  Ali 
was  banifhed  his  fovereign's  prefence,  and  had 
retired  to  hide  his  fhame  far  from  the  royal  city. 
Time,  however,  and  the  intereft  of  Omar,  once 
more  reftored  Ali  to  Muftapha's  favour  i  he  was 
entrufted,  in  a  full  divan,  with  an  embafly  to  the 
Chriftian  ftates ;  and  returned,  after  having  con- 
cluded his  roiflion  in  the  mo{|  (honourable  manner* 
But  it  il^ould  feem  that  the  Genii  of  Profperity 
had  refigned  his  deftiny  to  the  Spirits  of  Maledic- 
tion; the  fublime  fatisfadion  he  received  from  the 
approving  fmiles  qf  his  royal  mafter,  were  blafted 
by  the  intelligence  that  Amine,  the  wife  of  his 
bofom,  was  no  more  I     At  his  departure,  (he  had 
retired  to  a  houfe  which  be  poflefied  by  the  fea^ 
fiiore ;  and  it  was  her  cuftom  every  evening  to 

I  i  £  ramble 
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nmble  among  the  rocks^  as  if  to  look  for  his  re« 
turn :  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions  flic  never  re- 
turned; and  her  attendants  concluded  that  flte 
mud  have  been  drowned.  All  was  diftra&ed  at 
the  information)  aud  flew  from  fociety  to  bury  bis 
grief  in  fympathizing  folitude.  In  the  mean  time, 
partly  through  forrowing  for  his  daughter,  and 
partly  through  the  dilapidations  of  time,  the  vene- 
rable Omar  refigned  his  feat  of  mortality ;  and 
Orafmin^  by  mere  intrigue,  obtained  the  poll  of 
tempory  Vizier;  as  Muftapha  had  proclaimed, 
that  no  one  Ihould  be  confirmed  in  it,  but  he  who 
Ihould  perform  an  a6tion  worthy  of  fdch  a  rewards 

.  Orafmin,  however,  through  the  mod  refined 
artifice,  had  aknoft  induced  the  Sultan  to  perpe- 
tuate his  claim  to  the  vizierfhip;  when  Nadar  If« 
mouU  ^vith  a  formidable  army,  approached,  with 
all  the  incolence  of  a  tebet,  within  two  days 
march  of  the  royal  capital.  The  voice  of  rebel- 
lion pierces  the  reccffes  of  grief;  and  All,  rouzed 
from  his  defponding  lethargy  by  the  eminent  dan- 
ger of  his  country,  haftened  to  court;  and  throw- 
ing himfelf  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  entreated  leave  to 
march  againft  Nadar,  and  retrieve  his  former  dif- 
honour.  Muley  readily  complied;  and  All  took 
the  field  with  a  ?  k^  but  a  much  belter  difciplined 
army  than   that  of  Nadar  :  viftory  ftrodc  before 

him; 
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him ;  the  dcladed  forces  of  the  traitor  threw  down 
their  arms,  but  it  was  the  will  of  Alia  that  their 
leader  ihould  efcape« 

The  acclamations  of  thoufands  proclaimed  the 
honourable  return  of  Ali;  and  Ordfmin,  making 
a  virtue  of  neceffity,  was  the  firft  to  declare  him 
worthy  of  the  vizierfliip.     He  at  firft  hefitated  to 
accept  it,  for  the  memory  of  Amine  had  eftranged 
bis  heart  from  fociety ;  but,  refle&ing  that  roan 
was  not  made  for  himfelf^  and  he  who  flights  the 
power  of  doing  good  is  an  enemy  to  human  na-. 
ture,  he  received  it  at  the  hands  of  his  gracious 
fovercign  with  the  moft  zealous  and  heartfelt  pro- 
fcffions  of  gratitude.     The  torments  of  Orafmin 
increafed  daily ;  and  thbugh  he  obferved  the  moft 
marked  attention  to  his  rival  outwardly,  the  dark 
projcfts  of  revenge  continually  abforbed  his  mind*. 
An  oTphan,  who   from  earlieft  infancy  had  been 
under  his  proteftion,  loved,  and  was  beloved  by 
his  daughter ;  he  had  long  noticed  it,  but  conceal- 
ed that'  knowledge;     Ona  day,  when  the  lovers 
were  enjoying,  as  they  thought,  the  bliffes  offe-. 
curtty,  he  furprifed  them,  and  with  a  flern  frown 
bid  Ibrahim  follow  him.     They  entered  a  private 
apartment ;  when  Orafmin,    fcating  himfelf,  thus 
addreflcd  the  youth  *who  ftood  trembling  before 
him-*-  ^*  Ibrahim,   when  the  angel  of  death  de- 
prived 
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prived  tbee  of  tby  parents^  and  the  angel  of  id- 
verfiiy  deftroyed  the  fortunes  of  thine  houfe,  tboa 
waft  infenfible  to  thy  lofs.  Thy  father  had  been 
my  moft  intimate  friend,  and  I  took  thee  under 
my  proteftion.  I  have  been  to  tbee  as  a  father^ 
and  thou  haft  been  profufe  in  profeffions  of  grati- 
tude ;  but  it  is  by  deeds  alone  that  we  can  judge 
of  the  fincerity  of  the  hearty  and  Orafmin  now 
finds  it  neceflary  to  put  thy  gratitude  to  triaU** 
Then  giving  him  a  letter^  bade  him  read  it;  which 
the  terrified  Ibrahim,  immediately  openings  found 
to  contain  thefe  Words — 

'*  AH  Mahomet,  to  his  efteemed  friend,  Nadar 
Iflmoul,  greeting,  health  and  happinefs.  To  the 
tyrant  Muftapha,  defpair  and  death!  The  plan  of 
thy  defeat  was  well  managed;  the  credulous  Muley 
is  compleatly  deceived,  and  has  made  me  Vizier: 
he  little  dreams,  that  he  has  put  hiinfelf  into  the 
power  of  his  moft  implacable  enemy.  I  difpatched 
this  by  a  trufty  meflenger;  by  whom,  from  time 
to  time,  I  (hall  communicate  to  thee  what  fteps 
thou  art  to  take.  At  prefcnt,  k?ep  ftill  where 
thou  art;  and  I  hope  foon  to  call' thee  from  thy 
hiding-JJlace,  to  fhare  with  me  the  empire  of  ti^e 
ufurping  Othmans. 

Thine  in  all  the  ardour  of  fincerity, 
«*  Ali  Mahomet." 
[  •  Among 
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^  Among  the  talents  thou  pbffefled,*  continued 
Orafmin,  "  thou  haft  that  of  imitating,  beyond 
the  poffibility  of  deteftion,  the  moft  difficult  band- 
writing  J  trinfcribe,  then,  that  letter  in  the  charac- 
ters of  AH  our  vizier,  fpeciiiiens  of  which  1  fhall 
give  thee;  and,  if  thou  fucceedeft  to  my  wifh,  the 
band  of  my  daughter  Alitiefia,  whom  thou  love(!| 
fliall  be  thine,"  The  agitation  of  furprize  which 
poflefled  the  youthful  Ibrahim,  left  him  not  words 
to  reply;  he  ftammered  a  few  incoherent  words; 
when  Orafmin,  drawing  his  fcymitar,  cried — «  t 
am  not  to  be  trifled  wiihf  to  the  talk  this  moment; 
or,  by  the  head  of  Mahomet,  thou  fhalt  follow  the 
fliade  of  thy  father!  But,  1  again  repeat  it,  if 
thou  pleaieft  me,  Almeria  fhall  be  thine  to-mor- 
row," Flattered  by  the  hopes  of  pofleffing  Almeria, 
but  more  through  fear. at  the  threats  of  Orafmin, 
Ibrahim  fat  down,  without  a  thought  of  the  con. 
fequences  which  might  enfue,  to  imitate  the  trea« 
fonous  fcroU.  The  monfter  who  Compelled  him 
to  the  adion,  was  delighted  with  his  performance: 
and,  calling  for  (herbet,  he  drank,  telling  Ibrahim 
to  pledge  him,  then,  bidding  him  good  night  with 
a  farCaftical  fmile,  and  fecuring  the  door  when  be 
went,  left  hhn  in  a  moft  painful  reverie. 

Repairing  to  the  walls  of  the  feraglio,  he  en- 
ttred  by  a  private  paflage,  through  which  the  £m- 
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pcror  always  palfed  when  wont  to  farvcy  the  royad 
city  in  difguifc  j  and  which,  by  having  been  vizier, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with:  and  havings  while  in 
office,  procured  falfe  keys  to  the  various  doors, 
he  eafily  found  admiflion  to  the  fecret  audience 
chamber^  where  none  but  the  vizier  can  enter,  on 
pain  of  death,  without  permiffion  of  the  Sultan; 
and,  there  leaving  the  letter,  he  returned  to  his 
houfe  exulting  in  the  hope  that  Muftapha  would 
difcover  it  when  he  retired  there  alone,  as  was  his 
cuftom  every  night,  to  irifpeCl  fuch  difpatches  as 
the  vizier  in  the  day  prepared  for  his  approbation: 
trufting  the  fuccefs  of  his  plan  on  the  extreme  cre- 
dulity and  impetuofity  of  that  monarch,  which  hur- 
ried him  into  anions  that  provided  him  the  mod 
fevere  repentance  for  his  moments  of  refleftion. 
The  event  juftified  his  moft  fanguine  expeflations; 
and,  before  the  firft  watch  of  the  night  was  paffed, 
a  hafty  meffengcr  fummoned  him  to  a  fecret  au- 
dience in  the  palace.  The  Sultan  prefented  him 
with  the  letter;  he  read  it,  and  appeared  petrified 
with  aftonifhment:  compared  the  writing  with 
fome  of  Ali's  he  had  purpofely  brought  with  him, 
to  fatisfy  himfelf  of  it's  identity ;  then  bemoaning 
the  defalcation  of  his  friend,  in  accents  of  the  moll 
arfully  counterfeited  grief,  and  after  an  apparent 
ftruggle  between  duty  and  friendfhip—*' Glory/' 
laid  he,  <*  to  God  and  his  prophet ;  long  life  to  the 

com« 
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fcommander  of  the  faithful  and  deftruftion  to  hii 
i^nemies!  The  profound  duty  every  Muflulmaln 
owes  to  the  vicegerent  of  Alia,  obliges  me  to  dif- 
penfe  with  the  fci'uplesi  of  an  ill-placed  friendlhip; 
and  declai'e  that  the  conduEt  of  AH  has  long  ap- 
peared to  me  as  involved  in  the  vfeil  of  myftery : 
the  plaufible  rtianner  in  which  he  has  ever  demean- 
ed himfelf,  I  have  difcovered,  beyond  a  doubt, 
has  been  only  a  bait  for  popularity;  too  ardent  a 
love  for  what  isi  k  certain  criterion  of  unwarrant- 
able ambition.  I  once  had  the  mortification  to 
witnefs  the  fhameful  defeat  of  thfe  Ottoman  armi, 
under  his  command.  I  had  then  many  reafons  to 
fufpeft  treachery :  but  the  irtiplicit  confidence  I, 
\^ith  the  empire  at  large,  put  in  him,  riiade  me 
difcredit  my  own  fcrifes;  arid  it  was  the  fame  in- 
fatuation which  induced  me  to  be  the  foremoft  iri 
declaring  him  the  moll  eligible  fot  the  vizierfliipi, 
when  returned  from  meeting  the  rebel  Ifmoul. 
Yet,  when  I  refleft,  in  fober  feafon,  on  the  na- 
ture of  that  aftiori,  and  behold  the  infurgent^, 
though  greatly  fuperiof  in  force,  throwing  down 
their  arms  almoft  without  the  fliadow  of  f efiftance, 
and  their  leadet*  fufFered  to  efcape,  it  impreffes 
me  as  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  newly-difcovcred  infirument  of  trcalfon/*— 
•^  Thou  art  right,  Orafoiin,  interrupted  the  en-i 
raged  Muftapha :  **  convey  him  inftantl]^  to  a 
K  k  duDgeooj 
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dungeon;  and  to-morrow's  fun  fhall  behold  in- 
Aided  on  him  the  reward  of  his  treachery  !** — ;— 
<^  Will  it  pleafe  the  gracious  emblem  of  AUa,*^ 
replied  Orafmin^  *^  to  iiften  a  momeiH  longer, 
without  anger,  to  his  flave;  while  he  offers,  as 
Alia  himfelf  can  witnefs,  the  counfel  only  dic- 
tated by  that  unfhaken  attachment  ever  evinced  by 
his  houfe  to  the  renowned  family  of  the  Oth- 
mans?'*— -'^  Speak  on,  andnot,** — returned  Mufta- 
pha.  Orafmin  proceeded — ^^  Thou  knoweft  well, 
O  glory  of  thy  race !  that  Ali  is  the  idol  of  the 
deluded  multitude ;  and  fliould  they  behold  him 
going  forth  to  execution,  what  defperate  fteps 
may  not  their  blind  attachment  induce  them  to 
take  for  his  prefervation.  And  a  commotion  once 
begun,  as  we  know  not  how  far  the  treafon  has 
fpread,  may  encourage  hundreds  of  accomplices 
in  the  guilt  to  come  forward  ;  and,  led  by  Nadar, 
who  doubtlefs  is  at  hand,  induce  the  populace  to 
join  the  compa£l  of  treafon,  releafe  Ali,  and  fhake 
perhaps  even  the  foundation  of  the  Ouoman 
throne?  Let  policy,  then,  bid  Juftice  ftrike  this 
night;  fo,  the  root  of  the  confederacy  being  cut 
away,  the  branches  (hall  neceflarily  wither;  and, 
when  to-morrow's  fun  (hall  expofe  the  traitor** 
head,  branded  with  his  crime,  to  the  trembling  peo- 
ple, thy  fubjeQs  fhall  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  their 
obedience — taught  by  the  awful  leflbn,  that  the 

moil 


nioR  exalted  enemies  of  Muftaplia  arc  the'Bited' 
viftims  of  deftruftion  !**    He  ceafed.    •*  By  Ma- 
homet, I  fwear,"  rejoined  the  Sultan;  **  thy  rea- 
fons  are  juft  !    See  him  inftantly  dr(patched !  "  Be 
thiJ/'   prcfenting  bis  ring^  "  thy  warrant.      Be 
gone  I"    Orafmin  wanted  not  urging,   he  feizcd' 
AH;  but  appeared   not'  before  him,  till  he  b6- 
held  him   extended  on  the  floor  of  a  loathfome ' 
dungeon,  fecured  by  the  pondrous  manacles  of' 
injuftice;   On  entering,  having  ordered  the  guard*^ 
to  withdraw — ''Mahomet!**  faid  he,  **  is  it  my 
noble  friend  Ali  I  am  commiffioned  to  guard?" 
Can  any  wretch  have  accufed  thee  of  a  crime 
meriting    fuch   difhonour!    thou,    whofe   namie' 
fcandal  had  not  even  dared  to  prophane?    Alas! 
my  friend  !  where  will  oppreflion  finilh  its  ca- 
reer!"—'' I  know  not,  my  dear  Orafmin!"  re- 
plied the  injured  Ali,  half  raifing  himfelf,  **  my 
crime,  nor  mine  accufer :  innocence,  however,  is  ^ 
my  fupport;  and,  while  thou  art  my  gaoler,  I 
fliall  find  pleafure  even  in  a  prifon!" — ^''Cenerous^ 
noble  Ali  !**  rejoined  the  brute,  "  what  is  it  I  do 
not  feel  for  thee !     Yet  it  were  unkind  to  keej> 
thee  in  fufpenfe. .  Know,  then,  that  the  abandon^ 
cd  wretch,  who  was  the  occafion  of  the  foul  dif- 
grace  thou  endured,  is  no  other  than  thy  dear,  thy 
beloved  friend,  Orafmin  !—*«  Orafmin  !  OrafmittI* 
with  an  accent  of  doubting]  horror^  enquired  the 
K  k  a  viaim* 
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yiaifn.    «  Y?s !"  returned  the  fiend,  ^  thy  Oiafc 
iX)in  !'  AH  funk  down  fenfelefs.    On  his  recover- 
ing, Orifmin  pontinqed — **  Fro9i   the  hour  that 
early  youth  fubmitted  me  to  the   fcourgings  of  a 
pedagogue,  thou  haft  been  my  riys^l,    and  the; 
name  of  Orafmin  has  {hrunk  before  that  of  Ali* 
Tbinkeft  thou,  tha^   I  could  have  a  fpirit,  and 
bear  it?  No!  the  childifh  weakneffes  of  friendfliip 
I  foon  got  rid  of;  and,  from  the  moment  thou  de- 
privedft  me  of  all  hope  of  poffefling  the  forcerefii 
Amine,  I  determined  on  a  revenge — not  a  com* 
mpn  revenge,  that  was  always  at  hand— I  waited, 
with  all  the  patience  of  deliberate  malignance,  for 
a  revenge  worthy  ray  hatred,  and  I  have  accufed 
thee  of  treafon;  and,  behold,  this  ring  is  my  war- 
r2int  for  thy  private  murder!  Murder!  I  fay;  for, 
Q  it  delights  my  foul   to  pronounce  it — thou  art 
innocent!"— *' And  muft  I  die  innocent?"   re- 
claimed the  devoted  Ali.  *'  Yet  thy  will;  O  Alia! 
be  done.  What  more  have  I  towifh  for  on  earth? 
I  have  loft  my  friend,  my  wife,  and  my  child!'*— 
**  Friend,"  interrupted   Orafmin,     "thou   never 
h?idft !  Thy  wife  and  child.— But  hold ! — I  came 
to  torment,  not  to  fatisfy  thee  I— ^"  Oh !  Orafmin, 
what  a  conflift  haft  thou  raifed  in  my  bofom!  My 
wife  and  child!  knoweft  thou  any  thing  of  them?" 
Orafmin  fmiled  contemptuoufly.     *'  Speak,  only 
fay  if  ihou  knoweft  aught  of  them !" — '*  I  will  fay 

nothing," 
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poihing,^^  replied  he;  ^  uncertainty  will  eafe  thy 
p^ngs.  Prepare  for  death !  Slaves!"  The  door 
of  the  dungeon  burft  open,  and  prefented  to  their 
view  Muftapba,  Ibrahim,  and  Amine!  <^  Secure 
that  fiend!**  cried  the  Sultan  and  inftantly  OraC- 
min  was  loaded  with  chains.  Ali  and  Amine  were 
lying  fenfelefs  in  each  others  arms;  Ocafmin  af- 
fumed  a  defperate  fullennefs;  the  Sultan  and  Ibra- 
him furveyedthe  whole  in  filencc.  **  Alia!  Alia!" 
repeated  the  reviving  Ali;  ^^  thou  art  merciful! 
thou  art  merciful!" — •*'  My  dear  lord,"  interrupt- 
ed Amine,  '^  dreary  have  been  the  hours  fince  we 
parted!  O  hear  my  juftification!  While  walking 
by  the  fea-fide,  a  band  of  men,  maCked,  befetme; 
and,  forcing  me  on  ahorfe,  carried  me,  blindfold^ 
ed,  I  knew  not  where;  for,  when  fuffered  to  remove 
the  bandage,  I  was  alone,  in  a  mean,  gloomy  apart- 
ment the  door  of  which  was  fecured.  There  have 
J  remained,  in  vain  lamenting  my  fate;  ignorant 
of  my  opprfffor;  and  feeing  no  one,  except  a 
flave,  who  put  my  food  through  a  lattice  daily^ 
but  never  fpoke;  till  this  night  I  heard  the  voice 
of  Orafmin  in  a  tone  of  threatening.  I  liftened; 
and  difcovered,  that  he  was  compelling  that  ge- 
nerous youth,  Ibrahim,  to  write  atreafbnous  letter 
\n  charaSers  tike  yours. 

When  I  found  Oxafmin  was  gone^  I  entreated 

the 
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the  youth  to  liberate  me:  inftantly  he  opened  m 
door  into  toy  apartment^  fo  artfully  contrived,  thar 
I  had  never  before  obferved  it.  I  told  him  whO' 
I  was,  and  begged  him  again  to  deliver  m^  He 
wa«fhocked;  confirmed  what  I  had  over-heard, 
and  promifed  to  proteQ  me.  He  difcovered  with- 
indignation^  that  he  himfelf  was  alfo  a  prifonen 
After  a  long  deliberadon,  and  many  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts to  force  the  door^  at  the  peril  of  our  lives, 
we  efcaped  by  a  window  into  the  garden.  Here 
we  had  fre{h  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  the 
fourth  watch  pafled  before  we  were'  quite  at 
liberty. 

<^  We  foon  learned  that  you  was  imprifoned. 
Flying  to  the  palace,  our  gracious  Sultan  admitted 
us  to  an  audience,  when  we  convinced  him  of  the 
villainy  of  thy  falfe  friend.** — «*  And,  behold  me," 
interrupted  the  Sultan,  i^  ready  to  dotheejufiice, 
All ;  and  infli£t  on  that  wretch  the  punifhment 
which  he  litd  prepared  for  thee;  for,  by  Allans 
felfl  fwear,  this  night  is  his  laft!'* — My  fate  is 
juft!"  faid  Orafmin,  in  a  tone  of  penitence.  •*  But, 
before  I  die,  let  me  make  what  reparation  is  in  my 
power  to  the  man  I  have  injured.  Behold,  Ali, 
in  Ibrahim,  I  reftore  thee  thy  long-loft  fon!"  Ex- 
treme was  the  aftonifhment  of  all;  and  the  rapture 
of  Ali  and  Amine  induced  them  to  kneel  for  a 

pardon 
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pardon  for  the  culprit.  •<  Afc  not «  pardon,*  faid 
Orafrain,  "  which  muft  foon  be  repented!  I  ftote 
ihy  child  folely  for  the  purpofes  of  revenge; 
though  fortune  never,  till  now,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  ufeof  him  equal  to  my  wilbes; 
and,  to  make  him  the  foufce  of  his  father's  deatb^ 
vas  a  ftroke  worthy  the  nobleft  policy  of  ven- 
geance. Thou  haft  efcaped  me;  but,  to  give  him 
thus  kindly^  were  an  inequality  of  foul,  poor  in-» 
deed!  No;  I  have  pangs  for  thee  yet  in  ftore, 
the  thought  of  which  makes  the  contemplation  of 
death  and  tortures  pleafant  to  me.  I  only  revealed 
him  to  thee,  to  make  thee  feel  the  curfes  of  lafting 
reparation.  The  mother  once  difdained  the  offer 
I  made  of  my  hand;  it  was  my  intention,  there- 
fore^ to  have  I^ept  her  ignorant  of  her  perfecutor, 
languiihing  till  grief  and  defpair  renioved  her 
from  my  reach;  but  the  boy  had  anfwered  the  end 
I  defigned  him  for:  I  wanted  him  no  more ;  and, 
at  liberty,  he  might  have  betrayed  me.  Par  fecu- 
rity,  I  gave  him  poifon  in  fherbet ;  and  thought, 
even  had  he  got  free,  fo  flrong  it  was,  that  it  would 
have  worked  fatter  than  his  confcience  !** — **  The 
vengeance  be  on  thine  own  head!"  cried  Ibrahim; 
*'  for  it  was  thyfelf  who  drank  the  poifon.  I  fa.w 
thee  drop  fomething  in  the  draught  ihtended  for 
me;  and,  unfeen  by  thee,  changed  the  caps/'  <^  I 
«<  feel  it!  I  feel  it!"  exclaimed  the  frantick  Oraf- 

"  min* 
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^  min.    Curlb  dn  tbee,  Mahomet!  tlk>ii  lutft  fni6 
tiated  alll'^—Hence  with  him!*  faid  Muftaphl. 
And  then  led  Amine  and  Iblahim  6ut  of  the  prt-i 
fon.     By  penniffion  of  the  Sulun,  Ibrahim  vats 
united  to  Almeria ;  and  the  participation  of  her 
hufband's  honours,  who  was  reftored  to  his  vizier*, 
ihipf  amply  recompenced  Amine  for  all  her  for- 
TOWS.   An  exemplary  inftance  of  gratitude  towards 
Alia  and  the  Sultan — towards  the  latier»  by  iaidl- 
fill  counfel»  and  fteady  attachment  to  his  intereft; 
and,  towards  the  former,  by  an  uniform  coiirfe  of 
piety,  and  a  confcientious  difpenfation  of  juftice 
and  benevolence  to  his  fellow  fubjeSs,  AH  lived 
long  beloved^  and  happy.    As  it  is  written  in  ibe 
facred  tablets  of  Truth—'*  The  ri^teous  (ball 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  gladnefs,  and  the  merciful  in 
the  gardens  of  peace:  while  the  Wicked  (hall  be 
covered  with  (hame ;  and  the  envious  man  fhall 
be  confumed  in  the  fire  which  he  ktndleth  for  hk 
neighbour/* 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

or 

Dr.     JOHNSON. 

THE  Doftor  being  called  abruptly  from  a 
friend's  houfe  after  dinner,  and  returning  in 
about  three  hours,  faid,  he  had  been  with  an  en- 
raged author,  whofe  landlady  preffed  him  for  pay- 
ment within,  while  the  bailiffs  befet  him  without;— 
that  he  was  drinking  himfelf  drunk  with  Madeira 
to  drown  care,  and  fretting  over  a  novel,  which 
when  finifhcd  was  to  be  his  whole  fortune,  but 
he  could  not  get  it  done  for  diftraftion,  nor  could 
he  ftep  out  of  doors  to  offer  it  for  falc.  Dr,  John- 
fon,  therefore  fet^away  the  bottle,  and  went  to 
the  Bookfeller,  recommending  the  performance, 
and  defiring  fome  immediate  relief,  which  when 
he  brought  back  to  the  writer,  he  called  the  wo- 
man of  the  houfe  direftly  to  partake  of  punch, 
and  pafs  their  time  in  merriment.  The  Novel 
was  the  charming  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 


A  PRAYER  for  BRITAIN. 

/^  REAT  fource  of  life !  eternal  God ! 
^-^    At  whofe  onmipotent  command, 

L  1  Tb' 
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Th'  avenging  angel  weilds  thy  rod. 

And  fpreads  deftruftion  through  the  land : 
Empires,  and  dates,  are  nothing  in  thy  fight;  . 
By  thee  they  rire — or  fink  in  endleft  nightl 

Thou  dweiril  retired,  in  aweful  ftate ! 

Tremendous  glories  veil  thy  throne : 
War  and  difeafe  thy  pleafure  wait. 

Swift  wing'd  to  make  thy  anger  known. 
While  peftilence,  and  earthquakes,  at  thy  call. 
Dread  Tons  of  vengeance!  feize  this  earthly  ball. 

When  man  would  raife  his  feeble  arm, 

Againft  the  ruler  of  the  (ky ; 
Thy  terrors  and  thy  judgments  warn 

The  wretch  who  dares,  "  Shall  furely  dieT 
Tho'  high  exalted,  on  bright  Mercy's  feat. 
Sins  unrepented  mud  with  juftice  meet. 

Benignant  view  this  favour'd  ifle, 
Thy  guardian  care,  fupremely  blefs'd; 

Avert  thy  threaten*d  wrath,  awhile; 
Here  let  the  olive  fwectly  reft. 

May  mercy  (hewn  and  judgment  long  forborne. 

Teach  us,  in  duft,  our  numerous  fins  to  mourn ! 

But  if  thy  anger  we  defpife. 

And  idly  mock  its  long  delay; 
Forth  from  thy  throne  ftern  vengeance  iiies, 

Eager  thy  mandates  to  obey  -. 

While 
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/ 

While  famine,'  war,  and  elements  combine. 
The  executioners  of  wrath  divine ! 


SONNET  to  LOVE. 


THOUGH  doom'd  alas!  to  (hed  th*  unpiti*d 
tear, 
And  breathe  unheard  the  fight  that  rends  my 
bread  ; 
Though  ne'er  the  feraph  voice  of  Hope  I  hear. 
Soft  whifpVing  to  my  angyifii'd  bofom — ^*  Reft !' 

Yet  dear  to  me,  too  dear,  O  Love!  the  fighs. 
That  with  cxprefBve  pow'r  ray  forrows  fpeak; 

The  tear  that,  Healing  from  my  languid  eyes. 
Slow  wanders  down  my  rapid  fading  cheek. 

While  yet  on  earth  I  fadly  ling'ring  ft?iy, 

The  tear,  the  figh,  by  thee  infpir'd,  be  mine; 

Still  from  my  bofom  keep  the  fiend  away^ 

Whofe  fuUen  influence  chills  the  flame  divines 

Lord  of  niy  foul  !  I  would  not  give  thy  wees, 
For  the  cold,  lifelefs  calm,  which  Apathy  bc- 
ftows! 


L  1  2 
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THE 

Wisdom  &  Goodness  of  Providence 

Difplay*d,in  feveral  curious  Obfervations 
On  FISHES  and  BIRDS. 

WHAT  abundance  of  Fifh  do  tBe  waters 
produce,  of  every  fize?  Biit  as  they  d«-' 
your  one  another^  how  can  thefe  watery  inhabitants 
fubfift?  God  has  provided  for  it,  Iby  multiplying 
them  in  a  prodigious  manner,  and  making  the 
weak  race  fwifter  in  their  courfe  than  the  others. 
-They  creep  into  places  where  the  low  water  will 
not  admit  of  the  larger  fifh,  and  it  feems  as  if  they 
had  forefight  given  them  in  proportion  to  their 
wcaknefs  and  danger.  Whence  comes  it,  that  the 
fifh  live  in  the  midft  of  waters  fo  loaded  with  fah, 
that  we  cannot  bear  a  drop  of  them  in  our  mouths, 
and  enjoy  there  aperfeft  vigour  and  health?  And 
how  do  they  preferve  in  the  midft  of  fait,  a  flefh 
that  has  not  the  leaft  tafte  of  it  ? 

Why  do  the  beft,  and  fuch  as  are  moft  fit  for 
the  ufe  of  man,  draw  near  the  coafts,  to  offer 
themfelves  in  a  manner  to  him;  whilft  a  great 
many  others,  which  are  ufelefs  to  him,  afFe6l  re- 
motcnefs  from  him  ? 

Why 
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Why  do  thofe,  who  keep  thcmfelvcs  in  un-^ 
known  places,  whilft  they  multiply  and  acquire 
a  certain  bulk  come  in  (hoals  at  a  particular  time 
to  invite  the  Bfhcrmen,  and  throw  theimfelves  in  a 
manner  into  their  nets  and  boats? 

Why  do  feveral  of  them,  and  of  the  beft  kinds, 
enter* the  mouths  of  rivers  and  run  up  even  to  their 
fprings,  to  communicate  the  advantages  of  the  fea 
to  fuch  counties  as  lie  at  a  diftance  from  it?  And 
what  hand  conduQs  them  with  fo  much  care  and 
goodnefs  towards  man,  but  thine,  O  Lord  ?  though 
fo  vifible  a  providence  feldom  occafions  their  ac- 
knowledgment. 

As  to  Birds,  we  fee  a  furprizing  imitation  of 

rcafon  in  feveral  animals,  but  it  no  where  appears 

in  a  more  fenfible  manner  than  in  the  induftry  of 

thefe  creatures  in  building  their  ncfts. 

# 
What  mailer  has  taught  them  that  tbey  have 

Deed  of  them?    Who  has  taken  care  to  inform 

them  to  prepare  them  in  time,  and  not  to  fuffcr 

tbemfelves  to   be  prevented   by  neceflSty  ?   Who 

h^s  told  them  how  they  fhould  build  them?  What 

xnathematician  has  given  them  the  figure  of  them? 

What  architect  has  taught  them  to  cbufe  a  firm 

place,  and   to  build   upon   a   folid   foundation? 

What  tender  mother  has  advifed  them  to  cover 

the 
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the  bottom  Tvith  a  foft  and  delicate  fubftance,  fhch 
^ as  down  and  cotton?  And,  when  thefe  matters 
fail,  who  has  fuggefted  to  them  that  ingenious  cha- 
rity ;  which  leads  them  to  pluck  off  fo  many  fea-. 
thers  from  their  own  breads  with  their  beaks,  as  is 
rec^uifite  for  the  preparing  a  cradle  for  their 
young?     ' 

What  wifdom  has  pointed  out  to  every  diftinft 
kind  a  peculiar  manner  of  building  their  nefts,  fo 
as  to  obferve  the  fame  precautions,  though  in  a 
thoufand  different  ways  ?  Who  has  commanded 
the  fwallow,  the  fkilfulleft  of  birds,  to  draw  near 
to  man,  and  make  choice  of  his  houfe  for  the 
building  of  his  nefl,  within  his  view,  without  fear 
of  his  knowing  it,  and  feeming  rather  to  invite 
him  to  a  confideration  of  his  labour?  Neither 
does  he  build,  like  other  birds  with  little  bits  of 
flick  and  ftuljble,  but  employs  cement  and  mor- 
ter,  and  in  fo  folid  a  manner,  that  it  requires  feme 
pains  to  demolifli  its  work;  and  yet  in  all  this  it 
makes  ufe  of  no  other  inftrument  but  its  beak. 
Reduce,  if  it  is  pofliblc,  the  ableft  architeEl  to  the 
fmall  bulk  of  a  fwallow,  leave  him  all  his  know- 
ledge^ and  only  a  beak,  and  fee  if  he  will  have  the 
fame  (kill,  and  the  like  fuccefs. 

Who 
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Who  has  made  all  the  birds  comprehend,  that 
they  mud  hajch  their  eggs  by  fitting  upon  them^ 
That  this  neceffity  was  indifpenfible?  That  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  could  not  leave  them  at  the  fame 
time^  and  that  if  one  went  abroad  to  feek  for  food, 
tiie  other  mud  wait  till  it  returns  ?  Who  has  fixed 
in  the  calendar  the  exprefs  number  of  days  this 
painful  diligence  is  to  laft  ?  Who  has  advertifed 
them  to  aifift  the  young,  that  are  already  formed  in 
coming  out  of  the  egg,  by  firft  breaking  the  (hell? 
And  who  has  fo  exa£lly  inftru£led  them  in  the  very 
moment  before  which  they  never  come  ? 

Who  has  given  leffons  to  all  the  birds  upon  the 
care  they  ought  to  take  of  their  young,  till  fuch  a 
time  as  they  are  grown  up,  and  in  a  condition  to 
provide  for  themfelves  ?  Who  has  made  them  to 
diftinguiih  fuch  things  as  agree  well  with  one  fpe- 
cies,  but  are  prejudicial  to  another?  Andamongft 
fuch  as  are  proper  to  the  parents  and  unfit  for  the 
young,  who  has  made  them  to  diflinguifh  fuch  as 
are  falutary  ?  We  know  the  tendernefs  of  mothers 
and  the  carefulnefs  of  nurfes  amongft  mankind,  but 
I  queftion  whether  ever  it  came  up  to  what  we 
fee  in  thefe  little  creatures. 

Who  has  taught  feveral  among  the  birds  that 
marvellous  induftry  of  retaining  food  or  water  in 
the  gullet,  without  fwallowing  either  the  one  or  th^j^- 

othefi 
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ctlier,  and  preferving  them  for  ihtit  young,  to 
n^hom  this  firft  preparation  ferves  inftead  of  milk? 

Let  us  now  hearken  a  little  to  the  concert  of 
their  mufic,  the  firft  praife  which  God  received 
froin  nature,  and  the  firft  fong  of  thankfgiving 
vhich  was  offered  to  him  before  man  was  formed. 
All  their  founds  are  different,  but  all  harmonious, 
and  altogether  compofe  a  choir,  which  men  have 
but  forrowly  imitated.  One  voice,  however,  more 
.ftrong  and  melodious,  is  diftinguifhed  among  the 
reft,  and  I  find  upon  enquiry,  from  whence  it 
comes,  that  it  is  a  very  fmall  bird  which  is  the  or- 
gan of  it.  This  leads  me  to  confider  all  the  reft  of 
the  finging  tribe,  and  they  alfo  are  all  fmall;  the 
great  ones  being  either  wholly  ignorant  of  mufic, 
or  having  a  difagreeable  voice.  Thus  I  every 
where  find,  that  what  feems  weak  and  fmall,  has 
the  beft  deftination,  and  the  moft  gratitude.  Some 
of  thefe  little  birds  are  extremely  beautiful,  nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  rich  or  variegated  than 
their  feathers;  but  it  muft  be  owned  that  all  orna- 
ment muft  give  place  to  the  finery  of  the  peacock, 
upon  which  God  has  plentifully  beftowed  all  the 
riches  which  fet  off  the  reft,  and  lavifhed  upon  it, 
with  gold  and  azure,  all  the  fhadesof  every  other 
colour.  But  this  moft  pompous  bird  of  all  has  a 
moft  difagreeable  cry,  and  is  a  proof,  that  with  a 
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(hiriing  outGde  there  may  be;  but  a  forry  fub(tan£t 
within,  little  gratitude^  and  a  ^reaic  detfl  of  vanity* 

In  examining  the  feathers  of  the  reft'i  I  find  one 
thing  vqry  lingular  in  thofe  of  the  fw^ns,  and  other 
river  fowls;  for  they  are  pfoof  againft  the  wate^^ 
aiid  continue  always  dry,  and  yet.  our  eye$  do  .not 
difcover  either  the  artifice  or  difference  of  them; 

•     .  •    ,  ,  ■•        *■  '*-.'■    •• 

I  look  upon  the  feet  of  the  fanie  birds,  and  ob< 

fcrve  webs  there,  Which  diftinfUy  mark  ifieir  difti- 

nation.    But  I  am  much  aftonilhed  to  fee  thefe 

birds  fo  fure,  that  they  riin  no  hazard  by  throiirin^ 

themfelves  into  the  watei^;    whereas  others,  to 

Whom  God  has  not  given  the  like  feathers  or.  feet^ 

are  never  fo  rafli  as  to  expofe  themfelves  to  it^ 

Who  has  told  the  former  that  they  run  no  danger^ 

and  who  keeps  back  the  others  from  following 

their  example  ?  It  is  not  un-ufual  to  fet  duck  eggi 

under  a  hen,  which  in  this  cafe  is'deceived  by  hct 

affedion,  and  takes  a  foreign  brood  for  her  natural 

offspring,  that  ruri  t6  the  witer  as  foorf  as  (hey 

come  put  of  the  (hell;  nor  can  their  pretended 

mother  prcvertt  them  by  her  repeated  calls.     She 

(lands  upon  the  briAkinadonifhmentat  their  fdill^ 

nefs,  and  ftill  more  at  the  fuccels  of  it.     She  (inrts 

herfelf  violently   tempted  to  follow    them,  and 

warmly  expreffes  her  iitipatience ;  but  nothing  is 

M  ^  capable 
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capable  of  carrying  her  to  an  ihdiferetioii  wbicb 
God  baa  {MX>bibited*  The  fpeSators  are  furprited 
at  it;  but  it  is  rare  that  they  learn,  from  this  ex- 
MQpIe,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  be  deflined  by  Pro- 
vidence to  difcharge  the  fonftions  of  a  dangerous 
ftate^  and  to  receive  frpm  it  all  that  is  requifite  foir . 
our  fecurity;  and  that  it  is  fatal  raflinefsfbr  others 
to  venture  upon  it,  who  have  neither  the  fame  vo^- 
cation,  nor  the  fame  talents. 

I  fhall  content  myfeif  with  one  obfenration 
■lore, -which  takes  in  feveral  others,  and  relates  16 
birds  of  paflage.  They  have  all  their  allotted 
times,  which  they  do  not  exceed ;  but  this  time  is 
not  the  fame  for  every  fpecies.  Some  wait  for 
the  winter,  others  the  fpring ;  fome  the  fummeti 
and  others  the  autumn.  There  is  amongft  every 
fort  a  public  and  general  rule  of  government, 
which  guides  and  retains  every  (ingle  bird  in  its 
duty.  Before  the  general  edift,  there  is  hot  one 
thinks  of  departing:  after  its  publication,  there  is 
no  one  tarries  behind.  A  kind  of  council  fixes 
the  day,  and  grants  a  certain  time  to  prepare  for 
it;  after  which  they  all  take  their  flight,  and  fo 
exaQ  to  their  difcipline,  that  the  next  day  there  is 
not  a  ftraggler  or  deferter  to  be  found.  Now  I 
afk,  what  news  they  have  received  from  the  coun^ 
tries  whither  they  go,  to  be  affurcd  d^ai  they  ftall 

find 


3od  all.  things  there  prepared  for  th^ir  recaption  ? 
J  a(k  why  they  do  not  keep»  like  other  birds,  to  the 
.country  where  they  have  brought  up  their  young 
which  have  been  fo  kindly  treated  in  it?  By  wbit 
difpofition  to  travel  does  this  new  broody  which 
knows  no  other  than  its  native  country,  confpire 
aH  at  once  to  quit  it  ?  In  what  language  is  the  or- 
dinance publiflied,  which  forbids  all,  both  old  and 
new  fubjefls  of  the  republic,  to  .tarry  beyond  a 
certain  day?  And  laftly,  by  what  figns  do  the  prin- 
cipal magiftrates  know  that  they  (hould  run  an  ex- 
treme hazard  in  expofing  themfelves  to  be  pre- 
vented by  a  rigorous  feafon  ?  What  other  anfwer 
can  be  given  to  thefe  queftions,  than  that  of  the 
prophet,— 0  Lord,  how  mdnifold  arc  thy  waris^  iu 
xtnfdom  hajl  thou  made  theM  all  I 


HOPE, 

The  Comforter  of  our  Lives.. 

ACCURATE  obfcrvation  will  moft  evidently 
fhew,  with  all  the  high  value  which  we  fet 
on  pofleffions  and  enjoyments,  that  Hope  is  thfc 
chief  animater,  comforter  and  fweetener  of  5ut 
lives. 


M  m  A 
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Life  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  with  tlie 
'|>urfuit  of  an  Ignis  Jiatuus^  or  in  other  words  a  de- 
iception^  in  what  regards  this  world  at  leaft^  of  per- 
feft  happiners  or  contentment;  neither  of  which 
was  ever  (bund,  or  at  moft  experienced  with  long 
duration.  As  we  gradually  tire  of  every  thing,  (b 
we  at  laft  tire  of  ourfelvcs ;  for  old  s^ge  is  fure  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  faculties  for  rightly  judging,  or  elfe 
creates  in  our  minds  wiihes  to  be  rieleafed  frojn  its 
grievous  burthens  and  infirmities. 

.  Trite  are  the  ohfervations,  th^t  infants  who  are 
eager  ^ktr  toys,  fqon  grow  weary  of  the  poffeffion 
of  them»  and  then  with  {atisfadion  deftroy  what 
|bey  were  fp  anxious  to  obtain:  that  as  foon  as 
rca<uii  Hawn  in  children,  they  }ook  forward  from  a 
ftaf^  '^^  coi]^-.  '^i"  ^o  a  ftate  of  liberty,  for  happi- 
nefs;  &  when  years  have  given  them  an  entire  power 
over  themfcves,  it  becomes  one  of  their  firft  views 
toe  rail,  if  not  facrifice  it;  from  hopes  of  being 
made  more  jiappy  by  depending  for  co^iforts  and 
enjoyments  upon  others. 

JIaving  been  influenced  by  loye  to  hazard,  if 
pot  refign,  part  of  that  liberty  which  they  had  fo 
much  wifhed  for  As  the  firft  of  bleffings;  a  new 
field  opens  for  hope^  in  the  attainment  of  riche^, 
^onours^  fame,  or  a  variety  of  enjoyments  in  a  va- 
riety 
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tkty  of  pleafures;  which  they  really  make  bufi« 
nefles  of^  for  the  fake  of  killing  that  time  which 
thpy  think  they  have .  no  occafion  to  improve. 
But  in  no  one  ftate  do  they  appear  iatisfied  ¥dth 
what  they  are  in  pofTeffion  of)  but  continue  to 
look  forward,  and  find  their  principal  comfort  in 
hoping  for  fomething  more  or  better;  which  fa- 
•ciilty  leads  them  on  through  delufions  to  the  laft^ 
and  never  reGgns  them  but  to  fatiety,  defpair,  or 
dpath. 

It  was  a  very  natural  anfwer  that  wa^/aid  to  be 
given  by  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  laft  age^  to  one 
who  afked  him  what  fum  of  money  a  man  ought  to 
be  contented  with?  when  he  replied,  **  A  little 
more  than  what  he  has.**  For  itvwas  founded  on 
this  pra6tical  truth,  that  habitual  purfuitscan  have 
no  ratisfa6iory  efid,  as  men»  long  ufed  to  bufy  life^ 
are  incapable  of  happinefs  in  the  mod  affluent  ftate 
of  indolence.  Hence  it  is,  that  mens  minds  which 
have  been  long  habituated  to  ftrong  purfuits,  on 
the  view  of  quitting  them  to  become  moft  happy^ 
are  fure  to  find  in  the  end,  that  their  greateft  hap- 
pinefs depends  on  never  quitting  them  at  alU 
The  man  who  fets  off  with  contemplative  life,  may 
-make  it  as  comfortable  to  him  as  any  one  ca  io 
bis,  who  plunges  into  bufihefs^  or  who  immerfes 
^imfelf  iri  what  be  may  call  pleafurei^  but  what 

another 
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another  will  deem  toils  :  and  which  U.  indeed  the 
apod  toilfome  life,  it  may  be  hard  to  determine^ 
of  the  fportfman,  the  trader^  the  warrior,  the  cour- 
tier* or  the  man  of  fcience,  or  fludious  contempla- 
tion. Habit  mixes  pleafure  and  principally  the 
pleafure  which  hope  furnifhes,  with  fatigue^  vex- 
ation) moriification;  and  occafional  difappoint^ 
mcni,  in  every  one  of  thefe  modes  of  life :  but 
when  they  are  become  habitual,  there  is  a  great 
hazard,  from  changing  them,  of  lofing  all  hap- 
pinefs. 

Alexander^  when  he  had  conquered  the  world,  is 
faid  to  have  wept  at  the  unbappinefs  of  not  having 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  And  if  Pyrrhus  had  li- 
ved to  accompli (h  that  fcheme  of  ambition  which 
was  to  prepare  him  for  contentment,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  imagine  he  would  have  f#und  bimfelf  full 
as  much  unqualified  as  Alexander  did,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  leifure  and  his  bottle.  The  fame  ha- 
bitude in  buftle,  influences  old  ftatefmen  to 
drudge  on  in  bufinefs,  and  old  courtiers  to  dangle 
under  their  loads  of  encumbering  finery,  in  the 
fcrvilities  of  office.  Traders  who  quit  bufinefs of- 
ten re.turn  to  it  again,  or  at  leaft  find  themfelves 
conftrained  for  enjoyment  to  keep  lingering  about 
its  fcenes  :  nor  has  the  compleat  fportfman  any  re- 
fource,  when  age  difqualifies  him  for  his  habitual 

purfuits^ 
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purfuits,  but  in  tbc  converfatians  of  arflbciateS  6ti 
their  field  exploits  and  his  own,  on  thofe  joMy 
caroufats  with  which  he  finiihes  his  courfe ;  vfhilt 
the  man  of  painful  ftudy  continues  fequeftered  itt 
his  clofet,  in  purfuit  of  enquiries  which  are  endlefs 
but  with  life. 

Human  life  like  air  and  water,  becomes  baine- 
ful  by  being  (lagnant.  There  muft  be  aftion,  or 
employment  for  its  ptefervation,  and  that  adion 
and  employnient  can  only  be  ftimulated  by  fome 
kind  of  hope :  and  as  a  hope  of  any  acquifition 
implies  an  incompletion  ofpoflefHon,  we  may  tni« 
Jy  fay,  what  at  one  time  or  another  we  are  all  fure 
to  difcover,  that  there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  any 
perfeft  happinefs,  or  fatisfa£lion  of  defires  upoq 
earth  :  and  as  hope  is  the  laft  faculty  that  can  pof- 
fibly  leave  us,  nay  is  the  only  faculty  that,  while 
we  continue  with  reafon,  fhould  never  defcrt  us, 
becaufe  it  naturally  ought,  muft,  will,  and  doe^ 
extend  to  another  life,  it  certainly  may  be  pro- 
nounced, our  moff  folid  enjoyment,  and  only  laft- 
ing  comfort;  and  from  a  contemplation  of  the  in- 
comprehenfible  divine  nature,  our  own  admirable 
faculties,  fo  feemingly  capable  of  perfeftion,  its 
own  infeparable  adherence  to  the  powers  of  our 
minds,  and  its  irrefiftibly  impelling  of  our  views 
towards    another,  it  may   be  confidered  as  the 
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^qgeft  mtiiral  evidence  ^e  caen  have  of  our  tM^ 
iftence  in  a  future  and  lafting  ftate^  in  whif  h  that 
perle&ionof  happinefs  may  be  found,  ofwhkh 
this  life  is  incapable^ 

Youth  is  a  vigorous  and  delightful  ftate^  fullV 
Ibnd  hopes  for  this  life»  which  barren  dge»  from  the 
long  experience  of  difappointments»  coftvHices  us 
were  alt  vain,  except  that  permanent  one,  which 
as  it  roots  in  a  life  confcioufly  well-(jpent|  and  a 
contemplation  of  the  perfedions  of  a  divine  Being, 
which  are  fully  evidenced  by  all  his  works.  Thus 
does  this  admirable  faculty,  in  its  pUreft  opera- 
tion, furvive  all  earthly  enjoyments  and  worldly 
defires.  It  cherilbes  us  under  our  afflidioas  and 
infirmities,  and  comforts  us  even  in  the  awful 
fcene  of  death.  So  that  however  delufive  it  may 
be  with  regard  to  the  imperfefl  delights  and  fleet- 
ing joys  of  this  world,  it  is  ftill  our  lad  abiding 
friend,  our  beft  promifer,  and  the  fureflt  guide  we 
can  have  to  the  fuller  enjoyments  of  a  life  that 
muft  be  as  compleat  in  its  duration,  as  it  will  be  in 
its  felicity. 
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the  MERCENARY  LOVJER: 

A  MORAL  TALE. 

WHEN  a  woiYiah  of  fortune  happens  to  look 
with  very  favourable  ey^s  (no  uncoromoit 
cafe)  upon  a  man  miich  inferior  to  her^  though  at 
gentleman,  in  his  circumftances,  (be  naturally 
wifhes  to  fee  an  equal  degree  of  inclination  in  him 
to  be  united  to  her  for  life ;  to  fee  her  paffion  fot 
him  fincerely  retilrned.-^Siich  a  ^oman,  however^ 
is  often  afraid  to  give  the  man  to  whom'  her  heart 
!s  partial,  encouragement,  from*  an  apprehenfion 
that  he  may  be  f eady  to  s^vstil  himfelf  of  her  prci^ 
pofTeffions  in  his  behalf,  itierely  to  improve  his  af-^ 
fairs,  withbiTt  feeling  the  flighted  perfonal  regSard 
for  her.  Thefe  wifhes  and  thefe  apprehonfions  ar6 
natural ;  and  if  the  latter  dre  predominant^  the  re<^ 
moval  of  them  cannot  but  be  defirabley  for  the  ac* 
compKftiment  of  the  former. 

The  woman  in  the  above  fuppofed  fituation  cer- 
tainly a6^s  with  prudence,  by  putting  the  affedfon 
of  her  lover  to  the  teft  before  ftie  confents  to  be 
bound  to  him  with  the  cords  of  matrimony.  If 
ever  difHmuIation  is  pardonable,  it  is  upon  fucb 
an  occafion;  and  (he  who  has  recourfe  to  Jt,  will 
rather  deferye  pity  than  cenfure,  fiioulit  her  teft 
be  attended  with  difapp6iotmeht« 
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nndernanding.  Smart  expreflioas  never  dropped 
from  her  lips,  but  for  fenfible  ones  (he  had  yielded 
hot  to  the  mod  fenfible  of  her  fex.  Her  manners 
verc  winning,  her  obfervations  were  judicious^ 
and.  her  conduti  was  exemplary. 

Emilia  was  not,  it  may  be  imagined,  from  this 
{ketch  of  her  charafler,  without  followers.  She 
had  even  admirers  too.  The  thajority  of  thofe, 
indeed,  who  paid  their  addrelTes  to  her,  were  aU 
trailed  by  her  fortune:  there  were  fome,  how- 
ever, whom  fhe  could  not  rank,  as  Ihey  were  in 
fuperior  circumftances,  among  the  fortune  hunt- 
ing train. 

She  received  all  the  attentions  of  thofe  who 
crowded  about  her  at  every  public  place^  with 
the  greateft  poliienefs :  but  that  politenefs  was 
general;  (he  gave  not  one  of  them  reafon  to  ima- 
gine,  by  any  particular  diftin£lions»  that  be  had 
made  the  fmalleft  impreffion  upon  her  heact.  Her 
heart,  indeed^  was  not  affe£led  by  any  of  the 
fpeeches  which  were  addrefled  to  her  ears. 
Thoroughly  acquainted,  from  the  extenfivenefs 
of  her  obfervation,  with  the  precife  value  of  the 
compliments  lavifhed  upon  her,  fhe  confidered 
them  as  counters  on  a  card  table,  ferviceabte  to 
thofe  who  had  tricks^  but  of  no  intrinfic  worth. 

N  q  ft  In 
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In  the  fuite  of  Emelia's  admirers,  one  man  at 
length  appeared,  who  feemed  to  be  more  ftudious 
than  his  competitors  to  be  noticed  by  her.  Of 
this  man  fhe,  at  firft,  faw  the  ^ffiduities  with  no 
particular  emotions,  but  (he  felt  herfelf  in  a  little 
while  fo  much  flattered  by  tbem^  that  fhe  could 
liardly  help  fhewing  ip  her  face  what  .paQed  in  her 
bofom  concerning  him.  In  proportion  to  the  en- 
creafe  of  his  attention  tp  her,  was  the  encrpafe  of 
her  partiality  to  him;  and  fhe  began,  iq  a  fhort 
(ime,  to  wifh  that  he  would  make  his  addrefTes  to 
her  in  form.  Fearful  of  betraying  her  feelings  by 
her  looks,  and  of  being  confidered  by  her  lover 
as  a  woman  ready  to  fall  into  his  hands^  without 
giving  him  the  trouble  of  putting  the  previous 
queflion  to  her,  fhe  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
having  her  features  tranflated  in  that  manner,  and 
therefore,  did  all  in  her  power  to  fupprefs  fenfs^- 
tions  which  mighty  fhe  imagined  occaffon  conftruc* 
tions  not  much  to  the  credit  of  her  underflanding, 
though  in  no  way  injurious  to  her  honour. 

The  man  in  whpfe  favour  Emelia  felt  her  heart 
9  little  agitated,  was  a.  gentleman  by  birth,  and  ha{l 
been  genfeely  educated;  but  hjs  fortune  not  being 
§nfwcrable  to  his  defires,  he  had  been  for  fome 
ijme  looking  out  for  a  woman  in  a  fituatjon  to  iiif- 
prove  it.  However,  though  a  lucrative  marriage 
'  '        *  was 
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yas  the  chief  objeft  of  his  attention,  h^  w^%  not 
quite  of  fo  mercenary  a  difpofition  as  to  wifh  to 
enrich  himfelf  with  a  woman  whom  he  abihprreclt 
with  whom  he  could  have  no  profpeft  of  being 
tolerably  happy  in  the  domeftic  ftate.  To  engage 
Mifs  Lintoas  aiFeftions,  he  was  the  moft  folku 
tons,  as  he  really  believed,  from  the  apparent 
fweetnefs  of  her  temper^  and  the  goodnefs  of  her 
heart,  that  he  (hould^  by  marrying  her,  with  the 
enlargement  of  his  fortune,  gain  a  confiderablc 
addition  to  his  happinefs.  Animated  by  all  ihofe 
motives,  he  redoubled  his  affiduities,  and,  having 
drawn  very  favourable  conclufions,  one  day,  in  a 
converfation  with  Emilia,  gave  pretty  ftrong  hints 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  make  him  the  happieft 
ofmen« 

The  hint  was  not  thrown  away  upon  Emelia; 
but  fhe  behaved  upon  that  occafion  with  the  pro- 
priety which  (he  had  difcovered  upon  every  other^ 
and  without  departing  in  the  leaft  from  her  charac- 
ter as  a  wom^in  of  fortune,  a  woman  of  fenfe,  and 
a  woman  of  virtue.  Fully  fatisfied — more  than 
fatisfied — charmed  with  her  behaviour,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  left  her  not  lefs  pleafed  with  the  de- 
portment of  her  lover. 

When  fhe  came  to  refle£l,  however,  upon  the 
encouragement  which  (he  had  given  to  Boothby, 
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file  began  to  think  that  fhe  had  been  too  haftjTf 
and^  ifi  confequence  of  a  retrorped  of  her  behayi*. 
€>ur^  determined  to  make  ufe  of  ftraugem^  in  or« 
der  to  find  out  if  her  lover  had  a  (incere  {ierfonal 
regard  for  her5  independent  of  her  fortune;  or  if 
he  only  counterfeited  a  paflion  which  be  did  not 
feel^  with  a  view  to  increafe  his  income. 

While  Emilia  was  confidering  in  what  manner 
fhe  fhould  condufl  her  new  fcheme,  Boothby  was 
enjoying,  by  anticipation,  the  fplendid  ftyle  of  life 
in  which  he  was  refolv'd  to  appear,  as  foon  as  he 
became  matter  of  the  wealth  which  hung  tempt- 
ingly in  his  fight,  and  juft  within  his  grafp. 

Flufhed  with  the  fuccefs  he  had  met  with,  up- 
on the  difclofure  of  his  paflion  for  a  woman  to 

whom  many  of  his  rivals,  with  better  incomes  than 
he  had,  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe, 
(either  deterred  by  d-ffidence,  occafioned  by  the 
difproportion  i  :  their  circumftances,  or  a  pride 
which  would  not  let  them  rifle  the  difgrace,)  he 
triumphed  over  thofe  rivals,  but  not  with  all  the 
decency  of  a  pol.tic  conquer  r:  exhibited  too 
many  marks  of  ex  hation,  and  puflied  his  raillery 
fo  far  one  day,  againft  the  lead  formidable  of 
them,  who  bad  been  on  the  point  of  breaking 
through  his  natural  modefty,  (having  no  pride  to 
redrain  him,)  that  he  provoked  him  to  returi^  an 

anfwcr 


anFwer  not  eafily  to  be  digefted.  '*  Wbat  do  you 
mean  by  lhat»  Sir?*'  faid  Bootbby.  *^  What  da 
I  mean  by  tbat.  Sir/*  replied  his  adverfory  in  m 
taunting  tone !  ' 

Thefe  interrogations  would  have,  perhaps,  pro-, 
duced  a  duel,  had  not  their  fwor/ds  been  kept  peace? 
ably  in  their  fcabbards  by  the  interpoiition  of  thei^ 
furrounding  friends:  they  even  fhook  hands,  and 
declared  themfelves  perfectly  reconciled;  but 
Boothby  was  not  reconciled  to  his  antagonift  in 
his  heart;  his  impertinent  doubts,  with  legard  to 
bis  marriage  with  Mifs^  Linton,  were  painfully  re^ 
membered. 

When  Boothby  went  to  his  Emelia,  to  put  the 
laft  hand  to  the  preparations  for  their  union,  he 
found  her  weeping  over  a  letter.  Struck  at  the 
fight  of  her  in  fo  unexpe£led  a  fituation,  he  flew 
to  her  with  all  the  eagernefs  of  a  fympathifing 
lover,  and  begged  to  know  what  had  happened  to 
throw  her  into  fuch  a  diftrefsful  condition. 

Itiftead  of  returning  a  verbal  anfwer  ftie  ga?e 
him  the  letter.  The  perufal  of  it  fhocked  him 
extremely,  by  informing  him  that  his  miftrefs,  had, 
by  a  capital  bankruptcy,  loft  the  greateft  part  of 
her  fortune, 

After 
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After  a  long  paufe^  (during  which  Emelia  con-* 
trived  to  watch  every  turn  of  bis  countenance 
without  bei^g  perceived,)  he  told  her  plainly  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  marry  a  woman  without 
money,  and  he  fhould  only  injure  her,  as  well  as 
himfclf,  by  making  her  his  wife.  «•  Mighty  weft, 
Sir!*  replied  fhe,  burfting  into  a  laugh,  "you 
ihall  never  be  injured  by  ihe."" 

By  this  fudden  change  in  £melia^  Boothby  was 
extremely  difcbhoert^d :  but  when  he  found  that 
the  letter  was  a  forged  one^  merely  to  try  the  fin« 
eerily  of  his  paflion»  he  wa^  almoft  ready  to  hang 
himfelf. — Never  was  there  a  Mercenary  Lover 
more  completely  mortified. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.     BROWN. 

TQISHOP  WARBURTON  quarrelled  with 
•*-'  his  great  adulator  and  friend  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Brown,  of  Newcaftle,  becaufe  he  differed  with 
him  in  opinion  refpefling  the  worihip  the  Old 
^Egyptians  paid  to  animals.  Warburton.  told  a 
friend  of  Brown's,  that  ^he  would  gladly   fee  him 

again^ 
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again,  and  make  it  up  with  him,  provided  he 
would  not  mention  the  fubjeft  in  difpute  between! 
them  in  converfation.  Brown  faid,  that  he  could 
hot  bear  to  be  prevented  from  convcrfing  upon 
any  proper  fubje6t,  and  never  fatw  him  afiei^wards. 


''  MAjrr  THIJ^GS  FALL  OUT 

BETWEEN  THE 

CUP  AJfD  THE  LIPr 

T  Y  AS  been  fiippoftd  to  take  its  origin  from  one 
-*•-■'  of  Penelope's  wooers  being  (hot  as  he  was 
going  to  dfink.  But  it  aroTe  as  Ainfworih  has  it; 
thus:  '*  A  King  of  Thrace  had  planted  a  vine- 
yard, when  one  of  his  flaves,  whom  he  hadniiuch  op- 
prefled  in  that  verjf^  work,  prophefied  that  he,  the 
Jfcing,  fhould  never  tafte  of  the  wine  produced  la 
It,  The  king  diffegarded  the  prophecy,  and  when* 
at  an  entertainment  he  held  the  cup  full  of  his  own 
Wine,  he  fent  for  this  flave,  and  afted  him  infult- 
ingly  what  he  thought  of  his  prophecy  now  ?  The 
flave  only  anfwered,  "  Multa  inttr  pocula  ac  labia 
CddwAt.''  Scarce  had  he  fpoke,  when  ne^s  wa# 
brought  that  an  huge  boar  waa  laying  his  vineyar^ 
wafte.  The  King  rofe  in  a  fury,  attacked  the 
bOati  and  was  killed  without  ever  tailing  the  winew 

Oo  ANEG- 
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A^TECDOTE 

or 

EARL  SANDWICH  &  SIR  E.  HUGHES. 

SIR  Edward,  it  is  known^  beFore  his  appoint- 
ment  as  Commander  in  Chief  on  the  Indian 
ftation,  bad  little  money  and  many  debts.  He  ob- 
tained that  appointment  by  the  iriendftiip  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich. 

^  Upon  his  return,  after  many  faitable  teftimonies 
of  refpeft,  he  feized  one  moment  of  cordiality  to 
extort  from  the  Earl  a  promife,  that  whatever  he 
fliould  afk  fhould  not  be  refufed,  if  it  could  be 
granted.  He  afked  accordingly  a  lift  of  his  Lord- 
fliips  debts.  They  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  which  the  grateful  feaman  paid, 
believing  that  he  had  thus  made  a  new  man  of 
his  patron. 

But  it  was  not  fo.  The  Earl  did  not  fhew  all 
his  debts;  and  what  he  kept  back  was  enough  to 
begin  a  frefti  lift;  the  inconveniences  of  which 
harrafled  the  latter  years  of  a  life,  more  to  be 
pitied  than  condemned. 

AN 
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A    N 

HYMN  to  CONTENTMENT. 

LOVELY,  lafting  peace  of  mind. 
Sweet  delight  (xf  human  kind; 
Heav'nly  born,  and  bred  on  high. 
To  crown  the  fav'rites  of  the.fky. 
With  more  of  happinefs  below. 
Than  viftors  in  a  triumph  know; 
Whither,  ob  ?  whither,  art  thou  fled. 
To  lay  thy -meek  contented  head  ? . 
What  happy  regions  doft  thou  pleafe. 
To  make  the  feat  of  charms  and  eafc  ? 
Ambition  fearches  all  its  fphcre 
Of  pomp  and  ftatej  to  meet  thee  there; 
Increafing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  prefence  in  its  gold  enfhrin*d ; 
The  bold  advent' rer  ploughs  his  way 
Thro'  rocks,  amidfl  the  foaming  fea. 
To  gain  thy  love,  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  lilent  heart,  which  grief  afTails, 
Treads  foft  and  lonefome  o'er  the  vales; 
Sees  daiGes  open,  rivers  run. 
And  fecks,  as  I  have  vainly  done, 
Amufing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know^ 
That  folitude's  the  nurfe  of  woe*. 

O  o  2  No 
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No  real  happinefs  i^  found 

In  trailing  purple  on  the  ground; 

Or  in  a  foul,  exalted  high^ 

To  range  the  circuit  of  the  (ky;  * 

Converfe  with  ftars  above,  and  know 

All  nature  in  its  forms  below. 

The  reft  it  fceks-t-in  feeking  dies. 

And  doubts,  at  \a&,  for  knowledge  rife* 

'Tw4s  thus,  as  under  {bade  I  ftood| 

I  fang  my  wifhes  to  the  wood; 

And,  loft  in  thought,  no  more  perceiv'4 

The  branches  whifper'd  as  they  wav'd; 

It  feem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place, 

ConJfefs'd  the  preTence  of  the  grace, 

y/'hen  thus  fhe  fpoke,  ^*  Go,  rule  thy  will^ 

Bid  thy  wild  paffions  all  be  ftill }  ' 

Know  God,  and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 

If  he  joys  which  from  religion  flow. 

Then  every  grace  fliall  prove  its  gueft. 

And  ril  be  there  to  crown  the  reft.** 

Qh  !  by  yonder  mofly  feat. 

In  my  hours  of  fwect  retreat. 

Might  I  thus  my  foul  employ, 

With  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  joy? 

Rais'd  as  ancient  prqpjiets  were 

In  heavenly  vifion,  praife,  and  pray'r^ 

Pleafing  all  men,  hurting  none, 

plea&'d  and  blels'd  with  God  alonct 

TM 


Then  while  the  garden*  take  my  fight, 
With  all  the  colpurs  of  delight. 
While  filvcr  water  glide  along. 
To  pleafe  my  car  and  court  my  fong, 
ril  lift  my  voice,  ^qd  tuoe  niy  ftring. 
And  thee,  great  fource  of  nature,  fingf 
The  fun,  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  worlds  and  give  the  day; 
"Ipbe  moon,  that  Qiines  with  borrow'd  ligh^ 
The  ftars,  that  glad  the  glbomy  night. 
The  feas,  that  roll  qn numbered  waves. 
The  wood  that  fpreads  its  ihady  leaves; 
The  field,  whote  ears  conceal  the  grain. 
The  yellow  treafure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  thefe,  and  all  I  fee 
^hould  be  fung,  andfung  by  me ; 
They  fpeak  their  Maker  as  they  can. 
But  want,  and  a(k,  the  tongue  of  man« 
Go  fearch  among  your  idle  dreams^ 
your  bufy  or  your  vain  extremes, 
^nd  find  a  life  of  equal  blifs^ 
0r  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


*.-? 
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AN 

ESSAY  on  INDUSTRY, 

Jll  is  the  Gift  ^Industry,  whate'tr 
Exalts  embellishes^  and  renders  Life  delightfuL 

THE  poet  has  fo  remarkably,  ray  inimitably, 
fet  forth  the  beauties  of  indultry,*  thai  it  is, 
perhaps,  but  a  weak  attempt  to  elucidate  the  fub- 
je£l;  but  as  idlenefs  is  named  the  child  of  floih,  fo 
induftry  (hould  prompt  men,  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands  and  faculties,  to  the  attainment  of  a 
fufficiency,  to  render  their  lives  as  comfortable  as 
poffible,  through  this  paflage  of  mortality. . 

But  as  man  is  placed  here  under  the  eye  of  ati 

all-feeing  Providence,  beneath  the  infpeclio.i  uf 
Omnifcience  itfelf,  be  fhould  be  extremely  care- 
ful to  obtain  nothing  but  what  an  honed  indultry 
may  allot  him ;  whatever  methods  are  purfued,  to 
accomplifh  lucrative  defignsj^  that  bear  any  cop- 
traft  to  this,  will,  in  no  wife,  render  th^  enjoymei^t 
delightful,  but  fadly  embitter,  and  give  a  falfetafte 
to  enjoyment  itfelf. 

We  fhould  be  much  upon  our  guard  not  to  de- 
viate from  this  principle,  if  we  expeft  peace  at 
the  lad;  for  as  the  attainments  and  acquidtions 
of  fuch  an  induftry  as  the  poet  fpeaksof,  may  have 

a 
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a  very  happy  effe£l  in  the  relifh  of  fuch  good 
things,  which  the  bountifulnefs  of  providence  has 
thus  beftowed,  in  implanting  a  fuitable  return  of 
gratitude  to  the  wife  giver,  and  an  univerfal  bene* 
volence  towards  mankind,  thefe  are  the  juft  and 
equitable  returns  of  a  feeling  mind«  A  mind  thus 
ennobled,  thus  qualified,  mud  poffefs  very  different 
refleftions  from  fuch  as  have  by  oppreflion  and 
injuftice  accumulated  to  themfelves  ill  -  gotten 
wealth,  a  fort  of  riches  that  carry  with  them  their 
own  (ling,  .and  f^rve  but  to  enhance  the  remorre 
of  their  pofleflbr. 

The  induftrious  labourer  contented  in  his  hum- 
ble  cot  with  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  is  happier,— 
far  happier,  with  a  fmall  portion  to  furniOi  his  ta- 
ble, than  the  luxurious,  where  fafhion  and  extra- 
vagance decorate  the  fame. 

-  The  induftrious  man  has  a  fenfible,  pleaGng  re« 
lifti  of  his  labours,  which  the  indolent  afidinaftive 
cannot  poffibly  partake  of.  As  he  knows  the  fa- 
tigues of  acquiring,  fo  the  pleafarcfs  of  enjoying 
muft  neceffarily  be  his  juft  compenfation. 

A  competency,  acquired  by  induftry  muft  be 
more  permanent,  and  give  greater  fatisfaSion  than 
any  other,  and  a  little  thus  got  is  commonly  fecn 
the  more  lafting. 

If 
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If  fehtimcTit*  of  induffry*  wfeW  firoperty  diifti^ 
Vftted,  univerfally  underftood^  sirfd  as  bttppily  1*6* 
ceived,  the  errors  of  a  be  Witching  covctbufnefs  oti 
the  on<»  hands  ^n^  its  oppofite,  a  luj^Uriotis  pro-^ 
digality  on  the  other,  wotild^  in  a  gteat  mestfurif,'^ 
be  avoided,  and  render  a  medium  of  circum^ 
fiances  the  mod  defirable,  aiid  the  hating  a  fuffi- 
ciency  would  learn  us  to  be  content. 

Induftry  is  a  virtue  calculated  by  providence  zi 
a  fit  employ  for  man,  provided  it  be  attended  to 
with  due  reftrififons  as  not  to  forget  the  weightier 
matters  of  futurity. 

Will  it  not  rather  increafe  and  add  to  our  piety 
and  devotion  P  For  he  who  by  intemperance  and 
other  follies  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  neceffary  call- 
ings of  his  daily  necelBties,  perhaps,  is  an  objeft 
as  unfit  and  difqualified  to  render  the  fervices  and 
duties  required  of  him  to  the  author  of  his  being. 

Many,  by  adhering  to  the  proper  rules  of  in- 
duftry, have  been  happily  prcferved  from  dangers 
and  difficulties,  which  would  otherwife  befal  them, 
as  well  as  from  the  diftreffes  of  abjeft  poverty.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
different  orders  of  men,  which,  undoubtedly,  ard 
intended  for  wife  purpofes,  to  create  an  emulation 
amongft  all  degrees  by  induftry,  that  all  would  re- 
member 
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member  the  wife  faying,  **  Go  tp  the  ant,  confix 
der  her  ways,  and  be  wife.*'  The  very  infe6ls 
and  creatures  innumerafble  have  this  inftinft  of 
making  provifion  againft  the  haplefs  and  approach- 
ing period  of  want. 

Poverty  is  but  tod  liniveffally  known,  tlxerefpri 
a  pi£ture  of  its  miferiesi  is  fuperfluous  and  unne- 
ceffary ;  but,  indeed  the  fate  of  men  is  fo  diverfi- 
fied  here,  that  all  are  not  to  enjoy  an  equality; 
but  how  many  inore  might  if  induftry  were  pro- 
perly attended  to  ?  and  a  little  aitained  by  it  **  wiH 
exalt,  embellifti,  and  render  life  delightful." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

W  H  I  S  T  O  J^. 

THE  celebrated  Whiflfon  dining  with  Lady 
Jekyll,  fitter  to  Lord  Sonoers ;  (he  afked 
him  why  God  Almighty  made  woman  out  of  the 
rib  ?  Whifton,  after  refleding  a  moment,  replied 
— <*  Indeed  my  Lady,  I  don't  know ;  except  it 
was  beeaufd  the  rib  t$  the  erook^deftj^art  ofthe 
body.** 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 


O  F 


JOHJ^  11.  of  PORTV  GAL. 

•npHE  Duke  of  Vifcu,  at  ibe  head  of  a  difcon* 
^  tented  party,  confpired  againft  the  life  of 
John  the  Second  of  Portugal.  His  Majefty  hav^ 
ing  efcaped  the  band  of  the  affaffin  three  tioies, 
fent  for  the  Duke  and  walked  with  him  in  a  gar.* 
den,  where  he  converfed  with  him  on  the  relative 
duty  of  the  king  and  the  fubjed;  and  at  the  end 
put  this  emphatical  queftion  to  him.  "  What 
wouldft  thou  do  to  the  man  who  attempted  to  take 
away  thy  life?"  to  which  the  Duke  anfwered,  *'I 
would  take  his  firft  if  I  could.'*  **  Then  verily," 
faid  the  king,  **  As  Nathan  faid  to  David,  thou 
art  the  man/'  and  immediately  plunged  a  dagger 
into  his  bread. 


EDWARD  and  MATILDA. 

AT  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Mrs.  Falkland  be* 
ing  left  a  widow,  with  an  only  daughter,  re- 
tired  into  the  country,  that  Ihe  might  devote  her 
future  life  to  the  education  of  her  Matilda;  an 

employ 
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employ  (he  was  well  qualified  to  undertake,  at 
fhe  joined  to  the  accomplifhed  lady  a  well  impro- 
ved mind,  and  an  elegant  underftanding. 

Under  the  tuition  of  fuch  a  mother,  Matilda 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  every  branch  of  ufeful 
and  ornamental  knowledge;  but  unhappily  for 
her,  Mrs.  Falkland  was  determined  to  raife  the 
declining  fortunes  of  her  family  by  a  profitable 
marriage. 

The  beauty  and  accomplifhments  of  Matilda^ 
who  had  now  reached  her  feventeenth  year,  were 
the  topick  of  converfation  among  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  gentlemen,  and  many  offered  themfelves 
as  candidates  for  her  affe£iion.  In  this  number 
was  Edward  Stanly,  the  only  fon  of  a  gentleman 
who  lived- near  the  mother  of  Matilda.  He  poC 
fefled  a  fortune  fufficiently  above  the  reach  of 
want;  was  handfome  in  figure,  and  elegant  in  ad* 
drefs.  Thefe  however,  were  his  lea  ft  important 
qualities — his  temper  was  open  and  generous ;  hi$ 
mind  well  ftored  with  ufeful  learning,  and  gifted 
with  every  virtue  that  dignifies  the  nature  of  man* 
He  had  long  admired  Matilda.  There  feemed  to 
be,  in  her,  a  mind  above  "  the  level  of  the  vijU 
gar  great."  She  had  alfo  been  an  attentive  obfer* 
ver  of  Edward ;  and  difcovered^  in  him^  a  difpo. 
P  p  a  &im, 
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if^on^  an4  education  much  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
9ther  gentleman.     Mr.   Stanly  was,  what  every 
country  Gentleman  (hpuld  be,     a  man   oF  real 
fenfe,  and  found  morals.     He  had  beftowed  the 
greatell  care'  in  educating  his  fon,  and  had  the 
Abundant  fatisfadion  to  fee  the  blelBngs  of  Hea- 
yen  attend  bis  endeavours.     He  often  admired  the 
great  underftanding  of  Mrs.   Falkland,  and  the 
amiable  chara^er  of  her  daughter ;  as  perfons  pofr 
{efled  of  far  more  fenfe  and  accomplifhments,  than 
many  to  whom  Providence  had  given  abundance 
of  wealth,  and  beftowed  greater  means  of  improve- 
ment.    He  had  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Falkland;  and  it  was  at  thefe  little  inter* 
views  the  flame  of  love  caught  the  heart  of  Edward. 
He  was  no  longer  the  fame ;  the  rofe  of  health, 
which  before  bloomed   in  his  countenance,  for- 
fook  his  cheek;  he  was  never  happy,   but  in  the 
company  of  Matilda.     She  faw  the  anguifli  which 
•     diftrafted  his  heart,  and  often  the  tear  of  pity  ftole 
down  her  cheek  when  converting  with  him.     But 
ftie  well   knew  her  mother's  determination;  and 
reflefted  that,  by  encouraging  a  hopelefs  attach- 
ment, {he  would  only  bring  mifery  on  both.     She 
revealed  to  her  mother  the  fituation  of  Edward; 
and  defired,  as  the  only  remedy,  fhe  might  be  fent 
to  London,  to  try  whether  abfence  would  not  ob^ 
iiiprate  her  from  his  mind. 
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The  departure  of  Matilda  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Edward.  After  waiting  three  days, 
in  hopes  of  feeing  her,  his  anxiety  could  be  no 
longer  fuftained.  He  ventured  to  enquire  whither 
jDie  was  gone ;  and  could  ill  conceal  his  agitation^ 
at  the  information.  "To  London!"  fays  he; 
^nd  when  will  (he  return  ?" — "  Not  thcfe  two 
pionths,"  replied  Mrs.  Falkland.  **Twomonth«r 
exclaimed  Edward,  and  rufhed  out  of  the  roonl# 

He  begged  of  his  father  to  let  him  go  to  Londoq 
for  a  few  days.  Mr.  Sianly  would  have  granted 
any  thing  elfc.  *'  No,  my  dear  Edward,"  faid 
he;  '*  I  cannot  confent  that  you  fliould  mix  in 
thofe  fcenes  of  riot  and  diflipation  with  which  that 
city  abounds^  withQUt  a  proper  guide  to  fleer  your 
courfe.  I  intend  (hortiy  to  go  thither  myfelf^ 
and  you  may  accompany  me."  Edward  thanked 
)iis  father  with  a  heavy  heart;  who  never  guefled 
the  reafon  of  his  fon's  demand. 

Matilda  returned ;  and  he  embraced  the  earli- 
eft  opportunity  of  paying  his  refpefts.  She  re- 
ceived him  with  fuch  indifFerence,  as  fhot  a  dag- 
ger through  his  heart.  He  parted  from  her,  near- 
ly in  a  ftate  ofmadnefs;  fleep  fled  his  pillow  and 
ht  paired  the  night  almoft  bordering  on  defpair. 
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But  the  enfuing  day  fully  explained  the  fitfal 
caufc  of  ber  behaviour.  An  elegant  carriage,  vidi 
four  borfes,  appeared  at  Mrs.  Falkland's  doofi 
accompanied  with  a  proponionable  number  of  au 
tendants  in  fplendid  liveries.  Lord  Ogletboipe 
was  ufhered  in,  as  the  lover  of  Matilda^ 

Edward  fcarcely  believed  what  he  faw.  H^ 
took  particular  care  to  review  his  LordOiip^  as  he 
entered  his  coach,  and  gave  him  a  look  of  merircd 
contempt:  his  Lordfliip  was  the  very  efienceofa 

modern  beau  :  too  fine  to  be  a  man. 

During  a  month.  Lord  Oglethorpe  paid  the 
genteeteft  attention  to  Matilda ;  he  then  Iblicitcd 
her  hand.  Mrs.  Falkland  elated  to  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  imaginary  blifs,  would  now  hardly  owft 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stanly ;  who  forefaw  with 
infinite  concern,  the  ruin  of  her  daughter.  Bat 
all  his  friendly  cautions  were  treated  with  difdain. 

At  length,  the  day  was  fixed ;  when  Matilda, 
by  marrying  a  nobleman,  would  crown  the  height 
of  her  mother's  ambition. 

Edward  had  been  diligent  to  gain  every  inform* 
ation  concerning  Lord  Oglethorpe ;  and  the  ar- 
rival of  a  gentleman  from  London,  who  came  on 
a  vifit  to  hii  father,  afforded  an  opportunity. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  MelvHle  was  the  fon  of  an  ert>inent  mtfr- 
<;hant  in  the  city;  a  youth  of  a  virtuous  mind) 
and  liberal  education ;  by  him,  he  learned  that 
his  iordfhip  poflefled  a  plentiful  portion  of  riches; 
and  this  was  all,  fur  he  had  neither  underftanding 
or  virtue.  Edward  perceived,-^  in  the  mind  of 
Melville,  a  congeniality  of  fentiments  with  his 
own,  and  determined  to  make  hrirp  the  friend  of  his 
youth.  He  related  to  him  the  whole  of  his  love 
for  Matilda,  and  her  intended  union  with  Lord 
Oglethorpe ;  then  afked  his  advice  concerning 
his  future  conduft. 

Mr.  Melville  advifed  him  to  go  fome  diftance 
from  home,  during  the  nuptials,  as  the  fpe£lacle 
would  be  too  painful  for  his  feelings;  but  firft  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Matilda,  and  know  how 
Jar  her  inclinations  were  in  unifon  with  her  inten* 
ded  marriage.  If  he  (hould  find  it  impoffible  to 
fee  her  before  he  (feparted,  to  write  a  letter  which 
he  would  engage  Ihe  ihould  receive. 

Edward  ufed  every  means  in  his  power  to  gain 
iSKlmilBon  to  Matilda.  Finding  all  his  efforts  vain, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter. 

^*  I  am  about  to  leave  my  father's  houfe,  to  a- 
voi4  a  fight  of  all  others  the  mod  dreadful  to  me. 
What  can  you  think !  Surely  the  elegant  mind  of 

Matilda 
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Matilda  can  never  be  dazzled  by  the  Crappingf  of 
"irealth  and  fplendour !  Can  you  ever  efteem  a 
man  dcftiiute  of  every  quality  that  adorns  the  hu- 
man mind  ?  or  is  it  the  falfe  ambition  of  a  mother, 
who  w6uld  barter  her  daughter's  ^appinefs  for 
wealth,  and  a  title  ?  You  may  never  fee  nqe  more ! 
I  have  loved  you  tenderly.  But,  alas !  who  could 
behold  futh  a  mind,  fuch  a  form,  and  not  fail  a 
martyr  to  their  charms!  Let  the  tear  of  pity  fo- 
lace  him,  who  can  nev6r  ceafe  to  love  you. 

EDWARD  STANLEY.'^ 

, He  left  this  letter  with  his  friend;  who  faith- 
fully delivered  it  to  Matilda,  the  morning  precede 
ing  their  nuptials.  The  unau^icious  morn  now 
arrived,  when  Matilda  was  to  fall  a  vidim  to  her 
mother's  power.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  his  lordfhip's  chaplain,  at  her  mother's  houfe ; 
after  which,  they  departed  to  a  houle  belongmg  to 
a  relation  of  Lord  Oglethorpe's,  fome  miles  far- 
ther in  the  country. 

Three  weeks  paffed,  with  all  apparent  happi- 
nefs;  when,  one  morning,  his  lordfhip,  preten- 
ding fome  urgent  bufinefs,  fet  off  to  London,  pro- 
mifing  a  fpeedy  return.  A  week  had  elapfed,  in 
the  greateft  anxiety,  when  Matilda  received  the 
following  letter. 
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•*  i  Will  no  longer  keep  you  in  fufpenfe— 
Vou  are  not  my  wife !  the  perfon  who  performed^ 
the  marriage  ceremony  wsls  not  a  clergyman,  but 
hired  to  fulBl  that  office.  1  was  aftoniihed  that 
you  could  believe  my  intentions  ferious,  or  fup- 
pofe  a  nobleman  would  marfy  a  girt  whofe  only 
portion  was  her  merit.  The  perfon  at  whofe 
houfe  you  are,  is  no  relation  of  mine.  If  you  will 
confent  to  live  wiih  me  a  life  of  honour,  every  ad- 
vantage love  and  riches  can  afford  are  your3« 

•*  Oglethorpe. '* 

*«  O!  what  a  wretch!"  faid  (he,  after  reading 
the  letter;  and  funk  almoft  lifelefs  on  the  floor* 
At  this  moment  a  fcrvant  entered  the  room,  to  iri- 
form  her  that  a  gentleman  wiflied  to  fee  her.  The? 
notice  was  fcarcely  delivered,  when  Edward  ap- 
peared. At  the  fight  of  him,  (he  ftirieked  vio- 
lently— '«  Merciful  Father!"  cried  Edward,  •♦what 
difafter  is  this!'*  She  could  make  no  reply,  but 
gave  him^  the  letter.  ^'  Infamous  villain  t  his  life 
fliall  pay  the  debt  of  juftite,  and  revenge !  Take 
particular  care  of  that  lady/  faid  he^  to  the  fer- 
Vant;  **  I  will  reward  you/* 

In  a  fdw  hours  (he  recovered,  fufliciently  to  pro-* 

ceed  to  her  mother's;  but  waited  at  Mr.  Stanley's, 

while  Edward  unfolded  the  dreadful  fcene  to  Mrs« 

Q  q  Falklandt 
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Falkland.    ^*  Good  God  I  exclaimed  her  mother, 
**  Matilda  ruined  I  The  crime  is  mine. 

It  was  my  miferable  pride  has  caufed  this;  and 
the  remaining  days  of  life  will  now  be  **  few  and 
cviir  "But  where  is  my  unhappy  daughter?"^— 
^  Be  comforted,*'  replied  Edward;  '*  (he  is  at  my 
father's.     I  will  bring  her  immediately." 

The  interview  was  tooaffefting  for  words  to  de- 
fcribe.  •*  Generous  youth/  faid  Matilda,  '«  your 
fervices  I  can  never  repay  :  if  I  had  loved  you  as 
much  as  your  merit  demanded,  I  had  never  feen  this 
dayf'— '*  You  muR  forget,"  faid  Edward,  '*  that 
there  is  fuch  a  wretch  as  your  feducer  in  being; 
he  win  meet  his  punifliment." 

When  he  returned  home,  he  wrote  as  follows  to 
to  Lord  Oglethorpe — 

^*Base  and  unmanly  wretch  f  think  not  that 
you  fhall  triumph  over  feduced  innocence  ;  or 
that  your  elevated  rank  in  life,  which  only  ferves 
to  make  you  more  defpicable,  (hall  fecure  you 
from  the  arm  of  juftice.  I  command  you  to  meet 
me  next  Thurfday,  provided  with  a  brace  of  pif- 
tols.     The  bearer  will  fettle  rime  and  place." 

'«  EDWARD  STANLEY." 

Lord 
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Lord  Ogelthorpe  returned  the  following  anfwer. 
•*  Your  challenge  is  accepted,  though  I  deFpifc 
the  giver  ;  but  let  this  convince  you,  that  I  am  not 
lb  unmanly  as  you  imagine." 

«  OGLETHORPE."* 

Edward  communicated  his  defign  to  no  one  till 
the  chall(?nge  was  accepted ;  then  he  informed  Mf^ 
Melville  that  he  (liould  foon  need  an  equivocal 
proof  of  his  friendfliip. 

Mr.  Melville  fincerely  regretted  the  ftephebad 
taken  ;  but,  as  it  was  now  paft  recalling,  he  con- 
fentcd  to  accompany  him. 

The  Wednefday  preceding  the  duel,  was  fpent 
in  the  company  of  his  father  and  Melville  ;  and 
the  tear  ftarted  from  his  eye,  probablv,  from  the 
refleftion,  that  he  might  never  fee  another  day  in 
the  houfe  of  a  father  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  but 
dared  not  acquaint  him  with  the  impending  danger. 

On  the  Thurfday  morning  he  arofe  at  five,  and 
remained  adjufting  his  little  affairs  till  fevcn  ; 
about  eight,  he  breakfafted  with  Matilda  and  her 
mother.  He  appeared  fcrene  and  chearful  in  con- 
verfation  ;  faid  he  was  going  on  a  (hooting  party 
into  the  country ;  and  added,  clafping  the  hand 
of  Matilda — **  I  will  bring  you  the  laurels  iny 
{kill  may  obtain/*     He  took  his  farewell. 

Q  q  2  It 
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It  was  then  that  his  countenance  afliimed  4 
piournful  afpeft*  *«  I  fear/'  faid  Matilda,  '*  fome 
f^ccident  ihould  happen  !'* — **  If  it  be  for  your 
good/'  faid  £dward«  embracing  her:  ^  I  fhall 
not  repine.  This  life  is  uncertain!"  At  thefe 
words  he  parted ;  and  proceeded,  with  Mdville^ 
to  the  place  agreed  on. 

They  arrived  a  little  before  Lord  Qglethorpe. 
v/ho  was  attended  by  a  gentleman  as  his  fecond, 
and  two  domefticks.  The  ^^rou.  d  being  meafur- 
ed,  it  was  agreed  ths^t  Edward  fhould  fire  firft.  He 
advanced  with  a  firmftep  and  ferene  countenance. 
Lord  Oglethorpe  feemed  much  agitated,  Edward 
difcharged  his  piftol,  but  without  any  effcGt ;  but 
(he  ball  of  his  antagonift  entered  his  body,  and  he 
fell.  His  lordfhip  mounted  his  horfe,  and  fled, 
with  his  attendants  to  the  continent. 

It  was  fome  time  before  Mr.  Melville  could 
procure  afliftance  to  remove  the  body  of  his  friend, 
whole  father  he  dreaded  to  meet.  The  intelli- 
gence of  his  fon's  death  had,  however,  reached  his 

,  ear,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Melville;  for  Ma- 
tilda had  followed,  foon  after  their  departure,  and 
mei  ijie  fervants  of  Lord   Oglethorpe,  who  in- 

^  forme  d  her  of  Edward's  unhappy  fate.  She  had 
juu  ftrcngtb  to  arrive  at  her  mother's,  and  relate 
^e  event  to  her  and  Mr.  Stanley^  who  endea- 
voured 
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voured  to  reprefs  his  grief  at  the  lofs  of  Edward. 
«*  Thefe/'  faid  he,  '*  are  the  myfterious  dealings 
of  Omnipotence  towards  his  creatures,  and  I  muft 
fubmit  to  his  pleafure ! —  Edward,  in  thee  have  I 
loft  a  (on,  who  was  the  ornament  and  delight  of 
my  years :  but  it  is  enough !  fuch  is  the  will  of 
God." 

Mr.  Melville  arrived  with  the  corpfe  of  Ed- 
ward. **  Sir/*  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  **  why  did  you 
not  inform  me  of  my  fon*s  refolution  ?  I  fhall  ne- 
ver forget,  though  I  may  forgive  you/* 

In  his  room  were  found  three  letters;  one  to 
his  father,  begging  fprgivenefs  for  not  acquainting 
him  with  the  circumftance —  "  And  I  hope,"  ad- 
ded he,  *'  my  errors  will  be  buried  in  my  grave  ;* 
a  fecond  to  his  friend  Melville,  thanking  him  for 
bis  kind  affiftance : —  and  a  third  to  Matilda,  as 
follows — 

•«  Thurfday  Morning,  Five  o'Clock. 

Dear  Matilda,  ^ 

**  After  my  death,  you  will  receive  this  letter. 
That  I  have  ever  loved  you  fincerely,  the  caufe 
will,  I  think,  put  beyond  doubt.  There  is,  in  my 
mind,  a  ftrong  foreboding  that  I  (hall  fall  a  vidim. 
I  am  content  I  It  13  for  you,  it  is  in  defence  of  in- 
jured 
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jdred  innocerite.  Heaven  fometimes  permits^  for 
ends  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate,  the  wickeci 
to  efcape  the  puniihment  they  merit  in  this  life. 
The  time  is  drawing  near,  when  I  maft  part  with 
you;  I  have  refolved  to  exercife  all  the  coin* 
pofure  I  can;  but  I  fear,  it  will  be  too  much. 
From  me,  learn  this  truth — that  noble  qualities 
are  not  confiu'd  to  opulence,  but  oftener  thrive  in 
the  foil  of  fufEciency,     Adieu! — for  ever ! 

«  EDWARD  S  FANLEY." 

The  preflure  of  fo  many  calamities  was  too 
great  for  the  delicate  frame  of  Matilda.  She  is 
now  lunatick,  but  not  fo  as  to  occafion  confine- 
ipent.  A  beautiful  melancholy  is  feen  in  her 
countenance,  and  not  an  evening  paffes,  but  fhe 
vifits  his  tomb,  and  (beds  the  tear  of  love  on  his 
turf;  but,  chiefly  by  the  penfive  light  of  the  moon, 
fhe  will  fpend  hours  at  his  grave! — fometimes 
finging  extemporaneous  verfes  in  the  fweeteft 
notes  of  wildnefs. 

To  fee  her  at  fuch  a  time,  you  would  think  her 
more  than  mortal.  A  deep  confumption  has  feized 
her  mother ;  to  which,  it  is  thought,  fhe  muft  foon 
•fall  a  prey. 

Mr.  Stanley,  with  a  refignation  truly  admirable, 
never  repines  at  the  difpenfations  of  lieaven^  but 

is 
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is  thankful  for  the  mercies  he  has  left.  His  hoofe 
il  now  the  home  of  Matilda  and  her  mother,  and 
his  time  is  employed  in  procuring  them  every  com* 
fort  in  his  power.  As  for  the  wretched  Oglethorpe; 
he  has  at  lad  fallen  a  vi6lim  to  his  own  licentiotiC* 
nefs.  A  letter  lately  received  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
from  a  friend  in  Portugal,  fays,  "  Lord  Oglc- 
thqrpe  was  ftabbed  a  few  nights  fince,  by  fome 
hired  affaifins.  An  adulterous  connection  with 
the  wife  of  a  Portuguefe,  was  the  occafion  of  this 
cataftrophe."  Thus  we  fee,  that  although  wicked 
men  may  for  a  long  time  go  unpunifhed,  the  arm 
of  juftice  will  feldcm  fail,  fooner  or  later  to  over- 
take them. 


AJ^TECDOTE. 

THAT  as  great  a  variety  of  fortunes  often  at- 
tend upon  obfcure  charafters  as  are  attribu- 
ted to  fome  of  the  heroes  of  romance,  the  follow- 
ing tketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  few  remaining 
feamen  that  attended  Lord  Anfon's  voyage  will 
partly  evince.  Born  in  a  fea  port  in  the  North, 
he  went  from  home  in  a  coafting  vcflel  at  ten 
years  of  age,  to  which  he  never  returned.  At 
twenty  years  of  Age  be  became  mafter  of  a  fmall 

veflcj, 
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yefleU  but  bei«g  takfen  b3nthe  GFM'eh«  wu«  aftet 
remaining  tfi  poriipn  foipeiipontbs,  obliged  to  (;titcr 
on  boardam|n  of  war;  was  retaken  by  the  £ng« 
lifh ;  made  his  voyage  with  Anfon  ;  upon  his  re- 
turn took  a  public  houfe  near  Tooley-Street,  ws^s 
plundered  by  his  wife,  wbo  eloped  with  a  tommon 
beggar;  gave  up  his  houfe  and  went  to  Ireland; 
from  thence  as  a  fervant  to  America^  was  fold  to 
a  planter  in  the  back  fettlement  of  Virginia ;  cIo- 
ped  and  travelled  on  foot  to  Charles-Town ;  after 
fording  feveral  rivers,  &c.  worked  his  pafTage  in  a 
veflcl  to  New- York,  from  thence  to  England;  en- 
tered into  the  Eaft  India  company's  fervice,  in 
which  he  continued  ten  years,  where,  in  aflifting 
a  cook  to  one  of  the  general  officers,  as  he  was 
going  to  finge  a  fowl  with  fome  old  letters  given 
him  for  that  purpofe,  he  difcovered  that  an  uncle 
was  dead  in  England, 'leaving  him  a  houfe  and  le- 
gacy of  a  thoufand  pounds,  returned  to  England,  * 
expended  his  legacy,  &c.  and  afterwards  met  with 
his  wife  at  a  lodging  houfe  in  St.  Giles's.  His  laft 
ftage  was  becoming  a  waterer  of  horfcs  at  a  coach 
(land  near  Barbican  where  a  few  weeks  lince,  in 
affifting  a  gentleman  at  a  public  houfe  to  pull  off 
his  boots,  he  accidentally  heard  of  another  legacy 
bequeathed  him  by  a  diftant  relation,  fuppofed 
dead ;  and  he  is  now,  at  the  age  of  6^,  in  pof- 
fe/non  of  forty  pounds  per  annum. 
FINIS. 


